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PREFACE 


In shaping this book as a presentation of the modern ten- 
dency away from the dominance of rationalism in politics, I 
have had certain objectives in mind which have necessarily 
imposed definite limitations upon its scope and its form. It 
seems best to indicate these objectives and their consequences 
at the outset. 

As a study of contemporary political thought and its immc- 
dinto c.ontext. of fact, this volume does not attempt an ('x- 
haustive survey. It is not itself an outline and it does not. 
attempt to outline still other outlines. Consequently I have 
stdeeted references in the notes and I have apiiended no other 
bibliogra()hy than the Index. It is my aim simply to rvm a 
thnuid of unity through the (ddid modern theories and experi- 
ments which ar(! in revolt against political rationalism. Al- 
though many of the ehaptius have been printed as siiparatc 
stmlies, they wc're originally writti'ii and they now stand as 
parts of an iiupiiry into a central problem. Since that problem, 
like all fundamental prohUans, has its roots in the di'.velopment 
of idiias as well as facds, I have tried to set it in this historical 
context in the Introduction. 

TIk^ particular form of revolt upon which this study is fo- 
cus.Med is the attack now taking formidable shape in jiractico 
as well as theory, ovtir a great part of Europe, against the con- 
.stitutional and demoeratie state. After the Croat War this 
form of state seemed to be the assured type to which all the 
larger Occidental powers must come. The. triumph of the Allies, 
for a few sluort months at least, seemed to mean the triumph of 
th(i rational Wilsonian principles of national self-determina- 
tion, of representative! and democratically responsible govern- 
ment, and of the adjustnuart of political control by the liberal 
technique of counting heaels rather than by breaking or by bow- 
ing them, I)ivin<> right, organic efflcicncy, the claim to a cul- 
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^ itural superiority all seemed in a fair way toward Indiij; ilis- 

" credited as bases for political authority. To ila- more hoix'- 
ful it had even seemed that the method of H<ljuHlin(f di.'ipules 
by persuasion and common confrontation under a rule of l.'uv 
might be extended to the sphere of international n‘lati<in.'<, ’I'he 
hope remains, but contemporary facts seem to <tooiu it. to tlx* 
status of hope, not actuality. 

Although this is a selection rather tlian an outline, I m.uy la* 
allowed to venture the suggestion oven at this fxtint tliat the 
political products of the current revolt against rationali.sm are 
jthe most characteristic contribution.s of the, iH'riod, and that 
('pragmatism is the philosophy that gives them their ideology and 
their values. Whether the War simply assisted the d(^veIopment 
of political aspects of problems which were imbedded in the 
whole development of modern cnpitnii.stic industriHlism or 
whether Reconstruction stress and strain snapped social hond.s 
that might otherwise have held, it is certain in either ease that 
democratic constitutionalism and the sovereignty based on it 
are being widely challenged by the Marxian labor ftmtcH, par- 
ticularly by the Syndicalist and ('omnninist left wing. At the 
other extreme, Fascist reaction, model of an nlarmitig crop of 
dictators, although it attacks not sovereignty but tint constitu- 
tional organization of reaponsibility for that sovereignty, is 
equally pragmatic in its savage onslaught on parliamentary 
futility. 

The only serious omission that prevents this work from 
claiming to be a fairly complete critique of at least one side of 
the “isms” currently offered as social gospels is fommunistic 
Bolshevism. Insofar as that is not a sort of regenerative reli- 
gion, and so far as it is a philosophy of political society, if. is 
too dogmatically faithful to Marx and Lenin to h(! closely re- 
lated to anything so skeptical of absolutes as is pragmatism. 
Its practice under the New Economic Policy may be inerfuts- 
ingly pragmatic, but the core of the doctrine u'j)on which it 
depends for its quasi-religious domination of the (’ommunist 
Mite is and must remain intellectualistic— springing from a faith 
in those Marxian prophecies which arc correctly described as an 
inspired Hegelianism of the Left. I have attempt «‘d only to 
relate Bolshevism to Fascism and to Syndicalism by way of 
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oompiiriHoii. Ah a revolutionary Social Myth, a product of the 
Will lo Believe, it is akin to M. Sorel’s Romanticist pras^ma- 
tisiu; hut it goes further than that apostle of revolt would go hy 
having a. rationalistic technique to operate its New StatiO. 

With some temerity 1 have ventured to offer at the conclusion 
of this critic, al st\idy an effort of modest preteiisious at ro(‘,on- 
s(ruc.t,ing the essential problem which is common to all tliese 
ati.acks on constitutionalism — the nature of the constitutional 
state as an asHociatit)u, and its relations to other associations, 
including other states. Pragmatism as a philosophy has forced 
a rcstutomont of the problems of modern philosophy in terms 
that will meet its valid objections to the traditional concepts 
and methods. Political pragmatism ought to have at least as 
fruitful results in its application to theories of the state. With 
this aim I have summed u|> what seem to me to b(‘. the valuabhi 
results of the pragmatic revolt iu politics under the theory of 
the nature of group life for which I have proposed the term 
ro-oryanic. 

This volume is necessarily, however, critical in its emphasis 
and limited in its eonstructive scope. 1 have had, for lack of 
space, to leave out a (‘hapter on Professor 11. Krahhe's inter- 
esting idi'n of the hUrktitycfilhl tor non-rational “feeling f(tr 
right”) as the l)aHiH of law. (liven the already loo ample i)ro- 
portums of this work, I shall also he forced simply to indicate 
thy way of oricmlation) general agreements as britdly in the 
pndacti as I havts indicatwl niy disagreements at length in the 
body <tf the work. 

First of all, I t»ught to put the theoretical works of Alfred 
Weber, whom I had neglected in favor <if his <liH(ingiuHlie(l 
brotluT Max Weber, until the eourteoue suggestion of my col- 
hiag(>, Dr. Carl Joachim Friedrich of Hdde.lljerg University 
I now Assistant Professor of Government at Harvard), ae- 
<}uainted mo with the theses of his recently published Die Krm 
dot Modernen Htaatugedankem in Buropa (1925) and Ideen zur 
.S7«a/s und Kiiltiir-t^oziologie (1927). I find many iKiints of 
tluKindical eominunity in his general position, with which I was 
mih.nppily iu)t. ne<iuninted ladore the completion of this work. 
The conciqdioim of (D mlture- und (2) civUizafion in Professor 
Weber’s later works seem to servo for his constnietion of social 
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theory much the same use to which I have (rical io puf. ihe ideu 
of the co-organic nature of aasociationH: (luit is ( 1 1 hodi Moeinlly 
purposive and (2) historically conditioned l)y (heir (olal ioMfi- 
tutional and environmental context. Proh'ssor WflxT lia.--: <il)- 
viously puslied his inquiries into the i('ehni<iue of .social orp,!Uti- 
ization, particularly as to industrial H(y<u(d.y, nuieli furl her (liaji 
I have been able to do hero, but without ]iu((iiig (he opt'r.'dion 
of the two forces quite so definitely in in<iivi<lual group.s. 'Fh,' 
reader is earnestly referred to the above works and ((. hi.s (n,rr 
den Standort der Industrien (1909), of which Dr. Frii-drieli i.s 
making an English edition. 

It is a matter of regret to me that the following works, ju,st 
published, came out too late for me lo profit in any way from 
their contents: John Dewey, The. Public and Iti, Prohlrws; 
K. C. Hsiao, Political Pluralimi; P. W. Ward, tbrn-munty, A 
Study of a Contemporary Poliliral Notion. Mr. Dewey's w.iii. 
particularly, offers a nice comparison wilh Mr. l.ippmnn’s. 

In order that this work, with its nml)iiious a( tempi fo set 
political thinking in so wide a context of social philosophv ami 
experiment, may be understood to he, really le.^s .•onIrovm-Hinllv 
biased than it is bound to seem, I should lilo- liere (o imlient'e 
my realization of two facts of lyrime imporlamau (!) 'Fhe 
theories of Mr. H. J. Laaki with which I have iarg.-Iy iliHagree.l 
have been my greatest stimulant. (2) In sidecfing eerlatii ten- 
dencies that seem to me moat important in the work.s of philoso- 
phers like Dewey and James and jurists like M. Diigiijt, it in 
inevitable that I should not do justice to the whole of their rich 
and various thought. Blvery great theorist has at least, ns m,uiv 
faces as Janus, often more. If 1 have emiihasized the unti- 
mtellectuahatic aspect of pragmatism, and if a ItomantieiHl as 
wed as Its “scientific” values, it ia because the political uses to 
■which these value theories have been put have Imd lot) Ifftic 
notice. The practical working teat of pragmatism which they 

afford ought, on pragmatism’s own criteria, to he of first im- 
portance. 

In order still further to show a smiling rather than a cnriting 

ration for the Mowing works, which may serve to give the 
r a general orientation as to my own philosopiiie per- 
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spectivc. For convenience sake I shall limit them to typical 
books in English. 

Tn Hociological theory there are the works of Professor R. M. 
Macivcr, esiiecially The Modern State, and of Professor Morris 
Oinsberg, especially his useful Introdiiction to the Psychology 
of Society. 

In ('thics, after the works of T. H. Green, I accept as out- 
sf.anding the work of L. T. Hobhouae, whose Rational Good and 
Morals in Evolution seem to me the most adequate basis of 
ethics available in the works of a single thinker. 

Though I cannot altogether agree with his statement of value 
as purely a functioti of interest, Professor R. B. Perry’s mag- 
istral treatise The General Theory of Value has enabled me i.o 
leave out a chai)ter of exposition on “The Pragmatic Th(!ori('.H 
of Vahic”. 

In M(‘laphysics I have derived great stimulation from the 
work of Professor A. N, Whitehead, whose ideas (so far as 1 
profess to inuh'rstnnd their often potdically obscure suggt'stions 
of the organic nnlure of all reality) seem to me in alTord a meta- 
physical Inisis for imxdi that I have trie<l to say here. I am sure 
of agreeing with P. llobhouse's Developtnent and Purpose. 

In the Philosophy of the Htate on ita ethical side, I acce]it 
with few n'servalions at least one side of Professor Hocking’s 
Man and the State and The Present Status of the I'hilosophy of 
Rights and lane, i.e., the rationally ptirposive nature of rights. 
I have, howt'V<T, tri<'<l to suggest the limits of his formal theory 
by aji analysis of the relations, actual as well us normative, of 
the state with other a-ssociations. 

For a judicious and historically illustrated staUitnent of the 
Foundatiom of the Modem (Unmnonweatth, with especial em- 
phasis on Anu'rican constitutionalism, there is the work of that, 
tith' by my colleague. Professor A, N. nolcombe. Tin* only 
reason that- I have not uHe<l his term Commonwealth throughout 
where 1 have rehunal to the c(mstitutional state is that, common- 
wealth has hetm put to so many different tises as to blur the 
ordinary meaning of the term. The British Gommonwealth of 
Nations, so-called, is not a constitutional sta((', hut a co-t)per- 
ating group of states united by the forma! symbol of the crown, 
so far as the Dominions are concerned; and an Empire with the 
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most complex and various orguuizntion of dcpciKlcncicH for I ho 
rest. 

For a brief picture of intornational realities, Manley (>. Hml 
son’s Calcutta lectures on Currmt Intmiatioml (\U)pvmtum 
seem to me to be as just a stalcinent as any. 

In a book that has been growing Hince 1020 (he HhI of toy 
obligations is naturally, if formidably, long. 1 owt' my greulest 
intellectual debt for this work and for anything I may ever do, 
to my old tutor at Balliol, Mr. A. D. Lindsay, now tlie Ma.ster. 
I have tried by the dedication to indicate something of (he ex- 
tent and the abiding nature of that obligation (o one of (he 
wisest of friends and counsellors. After the Master of Hnlliol, 
I should name that great scholar und(T whosi' kindly super 
vision much of this work was done, the late Sir Paid VinogrndofT. 
then Corpus Professor of Jurisprudenee at Oxford, How still 
more short of its goal this work would have hiam hut for (he 
critical guidance of his vast erudition, only the anihor ean know, 
and any expression of gratitude is at best feehlv iimdeeimite. 
Valuable criticisms were also made by my examiners, Mr. A. .1. 
Carlyle and Mr. John McMurray. No list of my indehteflneMS 
for this work would be conifilete without aeknowh>dgmen( of the 
truest assistance of my friends ami my fellow students in the 
golden days at Oxford just after the wnr—Professors W. !i 
Dennes of the University of California, and H. K. Cooeh oftln- 
University of Virginia, and Basanta K. Mnllik of India, to all 
of whom I would acknowledge what I owe for the stimulus of 
their own ideas as well as for their eritieism of mine. As this 
work grew, in a way, out of an attempt to answer some of 
Professor Alexander Meiklejohn’s questions to the l.otos (’h.i. 

le'S n T "^**7 T 

same time apologize for the inadequacy of the answer 

/.A1 1 , of one to whom ami mnnl 

If f moMp, 

n n P^Ats ^P^oial thankfi Profe«HorH Allvn A* Yiiuiitt 

l. N SS'irc H t"fi ’T* «»'-'»«. w, a mZ 

. . jaoicombe, C. ft Mellwam, Carl Fricalrifli ami h^hn 

beem«rf Princeton University), H, i.s simtdv 

because I have most imposed upon their generous wi'uingness 
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1,0 critioi/A! hcli»fully. It goes without saying that they can 
hardly Ixi ludtl respoiiHiblc where I have failed to profit by their 
(lounw'l. 

An aliiuwt ccjual debt of gratitude is due from me to my former 
colleagues at, the. UniverHity of California, first of all to Dean 
H. (1. (lettell, but hardly leas to Professors 10. M. Knit, D. P. 
Barrows, Carl O. Sauer, C’lcorgc Adams, W. ll. Dennes, David 
Prall, and Stephen Pepper. I have further profited by helpful 
suggestions on juristic theory from Professor Max Radin of the 
Law Sidiool niul from Professor C. G. Haines of the University 
of California in Los Angeles., 

For ri'ading parts of the proof and for many useful corrections 
T wish to thank I’rofcsHor F. W. Coker of Ohio State Uni» 
versity and Dr. Ru[iert Kmerson, my colleague at Harvard, 
and the. following Rdckefeller Fellows, ,now Research F’dlows 
in Govi'minmit at. irarvard: Drs. .1, Lambert, M. Einauili, IC 
Hula. Mr. Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Library for 
Municipal Research at. Harvard, has imipared I, he index and 
re-rmul all the proof ~n service of the greal.osl. value, us every 
scholar knows. 1 shall ho grateful to those who [loint out any 
reinuining errors. 

To my sludimts 1 owe the usual tieht of any l.eae.lier, perhaps 
the grentest of all where, the final shaping of one's ideas is eon- 
eernecl. And to iny uncle, Kdward Graham Elliott, formerly 
Professor of Politics in Princeton University, there is due an 
ai-knowledgment for criticism and guidaiie.e of a very intimate 
sort, for wliieh no thanks are expected, but for which I should 
none thi' iess like f,o render them here. If I have sometimes dif- 
fcr(-d from his own theories and those of his late master in 
theory, Professor Georg .lelUnek of Heidelberg, it has always 
been with real respect, 

A final acknowledgment is duo to the editors of Economica, 
of tlie Political A'r/ence Qaarterly, the Aniarican Political Science 
Rcuinc, and the American Economic Rcvmv for permission to 
ri'print witli the necessary alteration portions of tlus volume 
that appeared as Hoparate studios in those journals. 

W. Y. Elliott. 

Cnmliridge, WasHnehuscttei. 

Aiirtl, H)2H, 
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*if II of mn'wiy in to ho olli'olivo, it »uwt ho an niohilo and 

roaliHhn m th<' fon-t'ii whtrh it would aontml/‘ 

ii. li 'FawNUT, iMiiHfifi miti Um Him af Ca^pitdkm. 


INTRODUCTION 


'rin<; Ri<;LA'riONs between modern philosophy 

AND POLITICS 

No prohU'Ui of inodt'ni politico prcsMw for solution, theoretical 
uiul prncfical, with more insistence than dooa the tnany-sided 
n'voli. now idine<l nt. tln^ const it iitional state. In Enj>;land and 
( 'ontinent.'d Europe constitutional sovereignty has been again 
atul again, of late, challenged hy syndicalistic labor movements 
wliieh aim at rediieing it.s HUthorily through the taeties of what 
Mr. Laski rails ‘'eimtingent revolution". Labor’s atlaek on the. 
stale's authority varies all the way from protests like those of 
our .-XtiierieHu Eeiicration of Ijultor against court it»jnn<'t.ions, 
through scattered sabotage, up to a revolutionary general strike 
of nafionnl propoiiions. As for the stale's <‘ons1jtu1ioiml re- 
sponsilulity , it is at the other extreme disparaged, or completely 
dispensed with hy tbetatorships that range from Coinnmnistie. 
Bolshevism on tlie h-ft to Capitalistic Fascism on the. right. 
Even among tlse friemis of (mnstitutiorial government th(*rc arc 
Ihnse who see no real pitssibility of a rule of law in a world 
whose major issims are coutrolhHl only hy the armed truce of 
egoistic and legally ahsotnte natiomili.sm. Matiy of the most 
ijitcrimtionally mind(*d of them are bent on limiting the stivereign 
aiillun-ity of the const if titiomd Nation Hlate by erecting a const, i- 
tntional W<trld or Super Stfite. 

Both the phiralist syndicalism which woulil discnalit the state 
an«i thi' Fascist syn<licalism which would regiment humanity 
under a funrtionnliy organic and a politically irresponsible state 
profess to land aid nail, v thd spring from the same pragmatic 
iinpidimiee with the Liberal gospel of representative gtivernment. 

What both .Hyndicrtlism and Fascism most dislike about liberal 
eunslittitionnlism is the nssmnptnm that rational solntions along 
the lines of government hy discussion and v(Jting an? possible. 

S 
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THE PRAGMATIC REVOI/P IN POLITKJH 

;Thcy demand action and they insist, (Kiuully, that the sohdhm 
of social i)robloms demands either a revolul ionary violence or a 
repressive force which scorns constitutional restraintH. 

A study of pragmatism, as it crops uji in (he dominanl. istaiei; 
of contemiKtrary politics, reqtiircs in spite of its theoretical and 
practical importance, more than the ustial apologia. 'I'liis is so, 
if only for the reason that the ruling spirit of American [lolitica! 
science is itself too pragmatic to take much thought ahout. tlu' 
relation between ideas and facts wdicrc the start is made from 
ideas. One is tempted to say that the general prc'oeeupation of 
political thought in this country with descriptive studies of 
institutions and with attempts to formulate and apply an objec- 
tive and purely scientific method to political studies may bt' 
intimately related to the fact that thert' is not. a single eoniempo 
rary political theorist in America who is to be counted amoug 
ithose of the first ordcr—with the possible ('xceptions (tf Ihaut 
'Roacoc Pound, W. W. Willoughby, and Mr, Walter liippjnnnn. 
Wc have had, and we have now, historians of political idea:.; W, 
A, Dunning, V. Louis Parrington, C. II. Mellwain, H. (1. Geitell, 
C. E. Mcrriam, F. W. Coker, and from diffenuit angh's (liinkers 
like A. M. Schlcsinger and Irving Bal)l)i(t. We have, due to (he 
influence of political scientists, like A. F. Bentl<'y, (‘harles A. 
Beard, W. B. Munro, and C. K. Merrinm again, an increasingly 
fruitful study of political behavior and political motivation an 
well as of the actual working of democratic institutions. Wti 
. have significant contributions to economics, t<» psytdavhtgy, and 
to sociology as they affect politics — the last heralded in some- 
what extravagant terms by H. E. Barnes, In this generation 
there have also been a small number of outstanding contribti- 
tions such as those of Professor Hocking to tlu! ethiea! asp^'ets 
(Of politics. But of creative and oven of critical studies of the 
interweaving of contemporary political ideas and political jirac- 
tice, with which European political literature abounds, we have 
had almost nothing of a creative sort except tlic wrilings of 
!j Walter Lippmann and of Miss M. P. Follett, and in jurisprudonca* 
of Dean Pound. 

Perhaps for that very reason, a theorist like M. LtSon Duguit, 
or Herr Hugo Krabbe, or Mr. H. J. Laski, who attracts for one 
reason or another the attention of our schulars, immedintely 
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aitnitiM n largo and in pari nil uncritical following for an idea 
like. Ihai of (he Puhlie.-Hervicc State, or the Modem Idea of the 
Htair as hnsod on (he RerlitH^iefiihl (“feeling for right”), or for 
i.he Pluralislie S(a(<’. 'I'he. whole, context of controversy out of 
which (hes<‘ iheorien have etnerged is generally ignored. Happily 
(he awakening of American HcholarHhip once more to (,he impor- 
tance of (heoretical ori<‘n(a(.ion ia manifentcd by the increasing 
ninnlK'r of eonipe(ent eri(ical studies from such scholars as Pro- 
fes.sors P. \V. Coker, Morris Cohen, Norman Wilde, Ceorgo H. 
Sahims Walter Shepard, II. K. Spencer, R. K. Gooch, and E. D. 
Ellis, and some of (he younger scholars among whom one may 
partly claim English sojourners like G. E. G. Gatlin and L. J. 
Rockow. 

'I'hi.s stmly of (he revolt, against the rationalist, ic theories and 
(he actual emitml of (he constitutional state is aimed at supply- 
ing at least nil approach to the central problems of contemporary 
political theory where tlu-y intimately alTect political practice. 
It is devoted to an examination of tin' most important pragimdic 
political theories anti of .something at least tif their economic and 
cultural contexts. It. is underttiken with the conviction (,hat 
facts can not be separated from idtnis with any moni fruitful 
results tlmn attend the completi* ubstraetum of ideas from facts. 
Its temper is pragtitatic to (he degret* that it is willing to s(>t all 
the problem.s of piiUties in their historical, their economic, and 
their cultural tmvirtimnents instead of tryittg to work out a* 
‘'Heienct* of thilitics'' based tm abstractions. It accepts man as a, 
hiohigicai crciitttrc, ftmetioning in a context of economic needs i 
and at difTerent stages or in tlifTercnt types of eadtura! develop- 1 
incut. 

Rut it insists as against the extremists of the revolt against 
rtmson that there is a mucli neglected fact of a valiility tiuitc 
etjual to the gioftt of man's cultural, economic, biological, and 
geographical setting: the fact (hat he is a purposive animal, even 
in polities, endowed for his further pc^rplexing with moral needs 
and a speculative reason. It insists further that fnHn are ithaped 
and mu-d im thi-y are interpreted. If *‘lr coeur a mu rniitom que. 
hi raimm iir etmnntt pm" one ought not to forget the, addendum: 
"main la raitum a amsi ses nmom." The problem of political 
Values, too, must la* critically approached. 
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A. Peaomatism as a Poutocai, Piulosoi-hv of Horn Hkvoi.t 

AND RbAUTION 

It would be relatively easy to fftMten u;)oii i)ruKinHti.siti all (lie 
I evils which one might view with alarm in our pn-wmi. civilizaliun. 
What Professor Moritz Bonn has riglitly stigmatized as “a cheap 
pragmatism” is no doubt characteristic of much eoutemporary 
vulgarity, particularly evident in an imi)atienee will) serious 
matters, with “moral” principles and attitudes, or with anything 
'Other than cultural dilettantism. Pragmatism, because of its 
impatience with reason (as reason is expro.ssed in metaphysics 
and logic) has been hailed as the ally of this vulgarity. Home 
such popular interpretation of pragmatism is expressed by reveal' 
ing plirasea of current slang like “gettii\g by”, “putting it over”, 
“a good front”, etc. Pragmatism, witli this connotation, is an 
absence of principle, and of moral or otlier standards, with a 
resultant gesture of cynical accoptanco for tlio eurrmut views 
and values as to what is called “Bn<ieess”“-wh!i,t William Jatnes 
himself wrathfully called the “worship of the biteh-goddess 
Success”. 

Nothing would be more easy but few things could be less 
profitable. Why do we need to fasteti these eternal vulgarities 
upon modern pragmatism? What is pragmatism m a phitamphy 
in the hands of men like William James and John l>ewe,v really 
trying to say? What in the social context has called fort!) the 
overpowering evidences of its popularity among thinkers a.s a 
way of looking at things, among agents us an apology for their 
ways of acting? 

In politics, particularly, why do tlie currents of syndicalist 
revolt and of Fascist reaction each claim genuinely pragmatic 
inspiration? Is pragmatism a sort of revaluing of values that 
will destroy the old rationalized systems of liberal and repre- 
sentative constitutionalism? Is it the strongest eurrent, in tin* 
larger flood of anti-rationalism which has act against, nn'taphysi- 
cal doctrines of all sorts? 

There is, by all evidence, a revolt in process and of alarming 
proportions already against the democratic and constitutionally 
unified State: to what degree ia this dvic to the two main prag* 
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mniio WH.VH of iotorpr.itinK the forces of liistory—uf^ tnytlw or 
produetH of H will (.0 believe, on tlie one hand, by thowe wIiohc 
ihmkuiK IS iortified liy Willinm .ImncH; ug detemiined by the 
gpecifie .-.•onoinie mid soeial context and capable of h'iphlv 
scientifK- foriimlalion and control, on the other hand, by those 
who inkf Mr. John howoy uh u modnl? 

Or is any such iiupiiry into the ideology of social rnoveraontB 
mere waste of energy? 'I'hat attitude has cliaracterizcd the 
dominant aspeefs of contemporary American political science aa 
a branch of soeial study. It has been due, no doubt, to students 
of “actual govi'rnment", to use Professor A. B. Hart’s torni 
having been so painfully impressed with the emptiness involved’ 
in the manipulation of the typical concepts of “sovi'ceiRnty” 
“natural riKhts”, “civil lilierty" whieli are the stock in trade of 
tlie schoIaHtieiwm of constitutional dogma in the United Htates. 
It has turinal by way of reaction toward the pure deseriptioti of 
institutions and of politieal machinery, or it has attempted 
forays into social psyciiotogy such as the ‘'scientilic'' meaHurement 
of public oiunion: or it has busied itself with endless statistical 
studies of problems of admitiislrntion, comi>arable. as T. H. 
Powell puts it, “to count ing the mutt-holes on sewers”. 

Home of tla-se pivoeeiii>af tons of the political scientist are 
genuinely fruitful and produce useful results other than the mere 
piling up of monogrnj.iiH. 'rite titility of the statistical method’ 
juttperly direrleti and intertirefed, is not tn he doubted, par- 
ticularly in thost' isditienl probhmis where groniis take on some- 
thing like an tu-ganie regularity tif behavior. Professor Hot- 
combe's remarkable ectmomie study of Tha Polithal Pnrtit'H of 
To.iin}i is a ease in point, lint many of them have iieen sailly 
laeking in a sense of direction, in a met liodology that would liear 
eritiei.sm, ami consc(|uently in any results wortliy of the term 
“seietitifie”. At least one side tjf firagjnatistn, with its insistenee 
upon the conerele ami the immediate, is an encouragement to 
this much business, a defence of t!«* assumption that general 
theory is irrelevant, mid an apologia for the method of purely 
seientilie description as tl»' only npfiroaeh to polities. It is, in 
short, behavioristic in terms of psychology and positivistic in 
terms of phihwjphy \uti this has been the main stream of '' 

American political science. 
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But if it is useful, even necessary, t» have values as w«'ll as 
facts, then wo have too few political theorists and loo many le<'h- 
nioians, engineers, scientists or artists in America. 

On the other hand, the philosopher who <loes not know tla^ 
relevant facts is apt to be very wide of tla- mark in liis tlworics 
^of political values. Pragmatism is perfectly sound in insisting 
upon the relevance of the context to all ideas about politics. 

Given the departmentalization of our modern aea<lemic disci- 
plines, a book that attempts to talk politics to philosophers is 
in almost as dubious a case as a book that tries to talk philos- 
ophy to politicians. Any one who listene<l to the Hixth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy must have fell. that. Lip service 
is paid Aristotle, but the unity of his philosophy and his politie.s 
is hardly ever athunpted. The philosoiiher has usually regarded 
his own job as (‘omiileted when he had furnished logically self- 
consistent systems of metaiihysicH to a world that might eon- 
form or not at. its own gootl iileasure or <lire peril. Naturally 
the politician, even more than t.lui political scientist, has had 
scant regard for these intellectualistie eonslnadions. 'I'he "prac' 
tical” politician has had a more immediate urgt* to mudille 
through with the present difficulties of gidting votes and keeping 
power. The “scientist” has, for his [lart, c'oiilenli'd himself 
with describing the way political phenomena uefimlly occur and 
the manner in which political animals habit ually do heliave. 
They seemed to him best treated without id Ideal or metaphy.Hieal 
bias if ho were to qualify as a true scientist. Politieinn and 
“scientist” have shared (of late more than ever) a fine firagmatie 
contempt for the abstract solutions of philosophy, 'fhey Inuu- 
been interested only in the matter of technique, ''-the polilieian 
as an artist, the political scientist qua scientist. But to Imve im 
, principles is surely as socially dangerous us to have too rigid 
j ones. 

Students of politics, envious of the eclat with which the phy.si- 
cal sciences have been set to the control of natural furees, h.ave 
imitated the purely quantitative methods of physical measure- 
ment with the hope of securing some numsure (d' control over 
social forces by applying the same teclmique. They have right- 
fully claimed that those who strive to know social facts ob- 
jectively have as much right to the term sidentist as any si'rvant 
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of HCiciKH- ui (1 h« rcniiii of iiiorgunic irmiU-r. hi hucIi ohm's as 
t,hoH(- of Hohort. MiCicIh, Vilfrodo Pareto, Max and Alfred Wobcr 
(hoy lo.v.‘ fo.iic lur fowanl oudhodN which make good (heir Hci- 
endhe prcU-osiooH. I$u(. moat, of ilicni imvc alicitipiod to (rent, 
th.hr own renhn of Ho.hal |.Jicn.Hiicna iia if ivaHon and a normative 
hmunn o.II did not. .-xiat in it. Tliey have outdone, tlie poli- 
ticians in their attitude of pragmatic Hkept.icisni. To what 
.•xfent is (ids skepticism of rational purpo.se in politics only a 
current (if (h{> tide whi.di lias every wlicre set against, intclieo- 

It dtNh^H not miuhv n profound liiHtori(*al pernpectivc to obnorve 

that the balance bctw..en noti-intelleetualisni ami inleUcctualism 
has swung perpetually backward and forward throughout the 
development of Imman thought.. The reason linds the best of 
reasons for distrusting itself, and doi's not need the insistent 
ehiteh of the emotmiis or the urge of will to ehnslen its ration- 
alistic prcMimptum From the eonfradietory claims of inlel- 
leefualistie system tmilders, Habebtower eint>rge.s once more, with 
every man HpeaKmg lus own tongue and miderstandiiig no .ither 

Yet if, ftrmeii with logic alone, itensnn has wounded ilsi-lf, the 
Dnubt of coiiHistent skepticism is even jiiore suieidal. lafe de- 
maiuis an afiirmntmn from those who would keep it, (hie is a 
Voiuntuiist b^\ the mere fact of living. lo treat, the tough vrorhi 
of fact as one of mere aptiearance is itself tile greatt'st, illusion. 
This realism w the first premise of the anti-iutelleetuali.sm which, 
under a iiatiefy of names, makes eoimtion cause against, the 
mefaphysicat abstractions of absolute Idealism, The modern 
Pragmntist.s, whose nami- is ieghm in (he circles of lay philosophy 
am! whose number is formidable among those who are philos- 
ophers by profeNsiuii. are all enrolled under tliis banner. Nat- 
uralism, too, with something of the same anti-inf, ellectmilistie 
tmiets and under (he poetic iusiiiration of Mr. Ceorge Hantayami,, 
has eoiieluded ttiat inteliectiialisin must issue in skepticism, and 
has therefore reammaitiy rmhraccd “animal faith". As a reac- 
tion all this i.s both natural and wholesome. As a philosophy it 
suffers the penalty of cstreme revolt; it gws ttxi far and destroys 
its own usefulness where it approaefies the coiwiructive prohlem 
of explaining and appiving its values. 

Lett in America by William .fames and .folin Dewey, the , 
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^pragmatists have conquered a footliold of the Htrongest. wirl. in 
the academic life of the nation. What in more impoi'lnnt, they 
have laid claim to being the true interpreters of that new spirit 
which the vast promise of Amorioa has kid tin', workl to «'xpe,i'l. 
and of which Walt Whitman was an earlier prophe.t- One may 
find jopmaliste, authors, politicians, jurists, all Hix'nkinf:: of 
pragmatism as “the American philosophy”. A literary artist, 
like Waldo Frank thinks that he discerns in pragmatism the 
dominant attitude of Our America. 

Of course this would be absurd if it were put forward as a 
proprietary claim. They are not mere ropereussions that we 
remark in other lands, but part of a deeply rooted anti-intel- 
lectualism from which pragmatism itself is hut an olTshool. 
Consciously or unconsciously the sumo, it is still the spirit of 
pragmatic anti-intellectualiam which informs mov('rm'ntH in 
thought and in act whose social import it would he liard ((j 
overestimate. It is this spirit which olTers a philtmnphieui 
'apologia for all the revolt against the soveriugnt.y of Ihe. persim- 
jalized state and against parliamentarism. It murks alike syndi- 
calism, the more chastened pluralism of Mr. H. ,). Laski, the 
droit objectif of M. Ldon Duguit, and the Fascist “eflieiency” 
gospel of Mussolini. 

That apostle of strenuous imporialism, whose only consistetit 
rule is a contempt for rules, professes to have a new pragjnatic 
philosophy for the corporative and functional state, 'fhe 
ideology of Fascism contains a very (luecr potpourri, of a sort 
of Machiavellian Pragmatism, Gontilcan Idealism, Horelian 
myth-making and violence, and even the functionalistn of the 
■ Guild Socialists and Syndicalists of Italy. Mussolini's schemiw 
'■for a functional state have been compounded of these ehumuits. 
Through Papini, Pantalcone, Pareto, and Sor(il he has Hueke<l 
up his ideas of pragmatism, It is interesting to notice that sima* 
he has adopted a dogma for his state he has ceased talking of 
pragmatic solutions and begun appealing for faith in th<f great- 
ness of Italy under organic and hierarchical discipline. He is, of 
course, exploiting the Will to Believe as well as the Willo su 
Macht in his constant theme of a revived Roman grandeur for 
his new Empire. 

Even if one took only the most openly professed pragmatists 
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ntnotiK tlu.Hc who nrt> (.rying it. fh.d new channels for the power- 
ful groups growu.g up wit hit. (he Nation-State, and often striving 
(.0 re.un.n .ndepetuienl. of its existing legal Htructure, one would 
Ht.ll luive to do with ,u. in.pt.rtnnt body of n.odern political 
theory, tthuost till of it, bent, upon pluralissing the units of politi- 
cal authority to acct.rdauce with the proper doctrines of prag- 
ni(i,(i,Hiu. Mr. H. J. Laski and M. Ceorges Sorcl theinaelvcs 
atad.aiiu \\ illmui .Itiiuc.s as (he philosophic, way-shower for their 
own socuil theones. d'he whole vaguely syndicalistic grouiting 
of thinkers who repuditde (he state as a moral tigent and legtil 
overlord draw strength from James’ robust contempt for the 
absolute, t'ither in a Platonic heaven or id-bm. All of the efforts 
of the plurnlists at doing justice to (he real life and spiritual 
...dure of Kroup,s hav,- drawn upon the doctrines of rtragmatism 
to show that (Iw Hegelian Ktate, with its absorptive unity, is a 
falsificntioii of the actual nature of political society. 

At. the oppu.Mile p„tc of the prohleiii of authority is the func- 
tional j.hiloHophy td' hhiseism, also Imstsl upon an attack on 
rat ionaiistie theories of the state, hut a rahhi defender of nation- 
alistic renet ion and ahsolutism. Along with Bolshevism, it is 
the most important of eontemporary political novelties. Post- 
war nii.sery and class struggles have produeed similar tlictniorial 
reaetijins against parliamentary dallying, springing up lik(> mush- 
rooms over eontinental Hurope as if to verify Oswald Hjarnglcr’s 
picture of the West deelining into (Vsnrism. Fascism puts its 
great emphasis on the will to power, rather than tiie mtmmle 
of power. As far as it atlemiits a defence of its authority it 
rests uistn (he eiheieney of its functioning as a national orgaiiism 
for inilustfial and agrarian prialuctinn and the gre.at.m'ss of Italy, 

After the movements, both nationalistic and anti-natioimlistic, 
which surged up like true la-viathuns in the turmoil of world 
rciuijustment following the war, ilestroying the of ration- 

alijied soidal conventions with the thresh of their upheaval, there 
have followed the movemimts of reaction, striving in torn to 
replace siimshed institutions with still stronger chains. Russia 
has passed through one colossal political overturn, the result 
of an tdemcntn! disruidion j»>rhaps compiirnhlc it. historic im- 
portance to the French Revolution, Its musters are tiow lirmly 
in the saddle of the old rfyime, with a better sohition of the 
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federal problem of uniting nationalitioK in tin- 0. S. S. H. ilmn 
wuH over possible to the Czar of all (he RiiHHius. Bui, who will 
wiy that the xtatm quo of modern KuHnia in [)(>ntuuieu(!y fixed? 
Even the. British Empire, dependent as well uh aidonoinoua. ia 
undergoing an evolution whoae fulnre eoui-Ke few dure predict, 
with certainty, solid as the constitutional foundations of that 
Empire are. Continental Euroj)e, desitilt' tlu' [iroiuise of l,<i<'arno 
and Thoiry, ia still terribly shaken and dazed from a struggle 
whose economic aftermath cannot fail to alTeet the political 
organization of Europe more radically than ha.s appeared at the 
present time. Asia appears to be slowly rousing to the fury of 
nationalism at the very time that within the western nations 
nationalism is being challenge<l by internationalism of various 
types. Struggles between classes anti racial grtmps or ludween 
conflicting social creeds have never, perhaps, been more universal 
or more acute than they liavo ot> the world stage of (he past 
decade (1917-1927). 

Given this condition of human society, whirletl along as it is 
by the fantastic change of the ortiinary conditions of living 
which has been wrought in a brief ccidury by the magical iudus- 
trialization of the world, it is hartlly a matter of womlcr (Imt. 
there is no general confidence in the |)owers of broatl rational 
solutions for the social problems with wliieh goverument.s are 
faced. Like Joim Dickinson in the Constitutional (’onvention of 
1787, one may well exclaim, “Reason may mislead ns; experience 
must be our only guide,” Yet experienee itself is not imtre 
provident of new solutions now Hum it was tlum. And tiew 
problems demand new solutions. 

There is, on the one hand, wlmre nationalistic centralization is 
an old story, a wide-spread feeling, evidejiced by the growth of 
“regional” movements for political administration, by tin* growth 
of federalism in favor with both statesmen and theorists, and 
by the “syndicalist” trend in the labor Jiiovemeid. ’ that (he 

‘O'/, the study -which Professor J. W. Scott, hus rmulo of Hj/ntiiralhm 
and Philosophiaal Jtealim ia which the iiuthor iioiiUs out very neutely 
some of the eonneeting links in theory imrticulttrly with tlie (.hilo.-ioi.liy 
of Bergson, but does not think it releviiiit to eousidei- the <M-tu«i iiriu- 
ticc of syndiealism as it exists in tlie labor nioveinent. On t!ie other liiind, 
there have been numeroua suggestive studies of th«« amdteation of auli 
intclleetnalism to social problems which have an inumimiting value when 
one approaches the practical queatlons raised most acttfely by the piiUtlcal 
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ns it, is rcfilizt'd in the modern Nation-Stute is beeoiu- 
iiiK an eiuiily devoid of the vivid menninf' that it liad 

wlu'ii llie mdiunal areas were taking shape by the definition of 
langnage and royal (and raliraition, shaking theniscdves frcni from 
l)apal control and finidal lawlessness. The («peri('iice of men 
holds the great, stati' to b(( alif'ii to their daily control, nnnotc, 
gigaidie, enpabh' of being moved only by the pressure of great 
interest. groui)s, in which the individual is almost as much lost 
as he is in (he state. 

At the opi)Osi((‘ end of (he scale of magnitudes the pragmatic 
test of ihe eonerete benelits which tlie state can confer, when 
it is set for weighing alongside the economically vital concerns 
(hat nr(‘ represeidiai hy inlenudional trade and finance, or hy 
(he internatiotud labor solidurify of the trade unions, placws the 
“ring(‘d»fenee'' national stale iii the halaiiee and finds it wanting. 
I’he national state remains, perhaps, tlie formal franu^work for 
present society mider law. Put the rule of law is itself a con- 
cept, ami one whos(> tndh is to h(s tested by its utility in tlio 
given instanee. 'Phe Le.ague is trying to givis that eoneept a 
vigorous stretching beyond its traditional power to inelnde only 
a national eomimmity. Is political reality in international mat- 
ters ns brittle and rigid as the Austiniati concept? Pyndiealism 
and Hovieli.sm in this respect reach out (o join hands with the 
InteriudbuinlistH, 

Yet (here is an evem moHi overwhelming reaction against tluv 
Ilomuntieism which is i'(*prt*s('nte(i hy the more extreme plural- 
istic? movements of revolt against the sovereign state?. Syndi- 
(?alism and the di.srnptive pluralistic ('iTorts at direct action eul- 
minating in the strategy of general strikes are eitciHiraged 
usually l(y tin* (limeral Staff of Marxian labor in order to dis- 
(u-edit the enpilalistie state. These tuelies have heeu met hy 
dictatorship ami hy the nevival of the most extreme form of 
stal(‘ ahsolntism whicli the world has possibly ever seen, if only 
because the state tu*w touches liutnan life at more points. Inter- 

(hrcirirs ndwhiK frem “lU(' ({mifrr t'nidnlsm" «w Mr. 0. JK H. Col<* law 
enltrd the syailii'idiMt Hach it stttdy was iireHrutcil liy Mr. J. K. 

Hntttlin, iH'Oirt' tUr (’iitiKress of {'hilosontiy of KpjtlrinlM'r, 1020. ((!/. 

dm iiluiri wiuumiirj' itivint In dm .tnurmt nf l‘hihiiiti^hv, March, 11)21.1 Most 
of daw Hioilirx, Itowrvi'f, tiavr rrmainwl too t*xclitslvsjy eoiid'ai with triieiatc 
spirUtial Kt'iicaloKieii, not I'ik’Im, 
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nniiimaliwin, too, receiver a vigorous cliallcugo (<> hafllr from <h(' 
same source. Italian IfatfciHin has a-ssumnl a roidrol over <he. 
life of inclividualH within the power of ihc Ualifui governnx'rd 
which puts to shame the mild hure.aiicrae.y and fhe strutting mil- 
itarism of prewar Prussia. And (lie iidi'niaftonal limit of its 
control it will measure only in terms of the force at its disimsal. 
Mussolini and his imitators, like good pragmatists, urge in (heir 
own defence that dictatorship works and (hat parliamentarism 
does not. They treat the League with a very thiidy veiled eon- 
tempt wherever it touches their vital iuterosts, and ft'ur i( not 
as a super-state but as a machinery for direetitig powc'rful al- 
liances of their natural enemies against them. 

There is thus a twofold conviction, aetnaily at work and 
issuing in quite opposite political ends, that the rationalistic 
efforts of democratic liberalism to create a political veliirle such 
as parliamentary government, whieli strives to provide for social 
evolution under law and to extend that mnehinery gradually 
from eonstitutionnl nationalism to a World League, are fore- 
! doomed to failure. The place of reason is after the fact, accord- 
ing to this view. Men have needs which they rcaline experi- 
mentally. Truth itself is such a m-ed, aud n-ason is a tool in 
the service of evolutionary adaptation. Hie ('fl'orts of that great 
rationalist, Wilson (and of his cullahurators at Versailks who 
really collaborated) to fit the nations of (he world into the 
formal framework of a League which would proviile them with 
the unifying constitutional sovereignty necessary for an ijiUt- 
national rule of law simply show by their results that any 
such conceptual framework will be hurst by (he jiressure of 
facts. No one takes Article Ten seriously now, and (he sanc- 
tions of force written into the covenant arc useful only to police 
minor clashes. 

The facts, they say, are hardly less brutally disruptive of the 
fictitious parliamentary sovereignty of the state than they are 
of that of the Society of Nations. It must be, say the anti- 
intellectualists of a thoroughgoing sort, either Syndicalism, Bol- 
jShevism, or Fascism, in the future. In tlio end purpose must 
jeonform to economic necessity, and to the “facts.” Anti-inLd- 
lectualism finds in contemporary events, including the apparent 
eclipse of democracy in a large part of Europe, good ground.H for 
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a iiH lo <.lu> power of colloctive reason. II is 

a pliihwopliy well fit (tal for the service of a period of disillusion 
follnwinR one <tf hopes, 

IL 'riiio \m OF Skki’ticism 

Is il. n(»t. !in illuiiuiuif iiif' eominentary on the temper of the age 
to not(* with vv hut fiiu‘ se<irti we d(*scribe an era not two cen- 
turies us 1 he Age of Reason"? We pronounce it as who 
wouki say, '‘Alack, what blessed innocence! No doubts as to 
the adetjuncy of human wisdom to cope with human problems 
came to trouble tlu- dogmatic slumber of those fortunate days. 
But for us the glass is cracked. We have seen the mirror, and th(‘ 
image itself is sludtered." 

Henson in the ag(' even of Franklin and Doctor Samnel John- 
son was enjoying the fiilk'st measure of its credit through the 
(itnwpiestH it, had made. The same Science which now al)andons, 
thrtmgh lla» fiigli prii'sts like M. Jules Henri Poincarfi and Pro- 
fessor Fiidington. most of its high claims, abdicating every king- 
<k>m sav!- tliat of e(!uv(>iiieni inatiipulation, seemed them about 
to inaugtimte the absolute reign of causality. Kant could look 
with envy at the noble structures reareil by mathematics and by 
physics, ami set tiiem up as examples of the method philosophy 
must etnulatc.* 

Thjusm gnvi' way in that generation not to skeittieism but lo 
rationalistic Deism. The faith in a Law of Nature upon which 
all Imman laws and rights must rest is pathetically evident, for 
instance, in the tiriginal A«n<*ricaH statu constifutions and in the 
jjhilosttphy wliich inspired tlm Declaration of Imlepcndcncc. Thu 
same logical sseal, t(K>, inspired the men of the. French (kmvention 
of 17tH. After the amaxuig progress of science which had given 
Neswton’s conceptions of the astronomkal laws that govern the 
univiirwt, it. is no wonder that God came to bo thought of as 
dem in ^nachina, a principle rather than a person. Knowledge 

*Tlii< fhiiiif# i>f fmm (friUqm 0/ Pum Bmmn to 

th<i 0/ pftwUmI p0§$m howowr* luiw littio Kiait*B liitor 

ttioiiflti oil mmnt piillowplby ft powtlblo to carry tlw mothod of tlo^ 

iifitiiriil Moitoiow into oililru. Kvoii tho OHMiim 0/ ih^ for all itn 

afoH« to ttiiirry ilto two into « aioro »y«taiiiatlo iwity, i« m hr «m ovor from 
rrloritliii to tlio orluiiiai proarwio, 
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had proved itself to bo power; therefore kaowh'dije. (•(■riain and 
scientific, a priori rather than Bneoniau in its method, was t!ie 
ultimate aim of human life. From the totii'. of eertaiuty winch 
pervaded the pronotmeements of the sari's of that, hkc, it is eh-ar 
that they felt the door to the Mysteric^s so superstitiously 
guarded by the ancients to be already mon; than half ajar. 'Die 
Perfectionists, the Necessitarians, the Godwinites, shared tlie 
exalted mood of the fathers of the French Revolution. In 
America the same confidence inspired the Revolutionary States. 
Natural rights could be divined by right reason an<l <>ashrined 
forever in unalterable or very rigid constitutions. 

Not that there was no protest, “in erring reason's spite" against 
this 18th century flood of reasonableness, even before its full 
tide. But the very voiec^s raiseil against the omnieonipetenei* 
of rationalism in every sphere w<!re, like I’opids, hardly (lu* less 
for that the chief celebrators of its triumphs. Or else how ap- 
prove that arch-rationalism which proelainnal, “Whatever is, is 
right”? Divine. Perfection found its pro|dud. in divine Uenstm; 
wherever Faith had gone, there R(>ason could follow, 'rhere 
were, to be sure, the beginnings of the. Romantic R('volt already 
in the air. They spoke, even earlier, in such voices as that of 
the Earl of Rochester, that odd sensualist and wit: 

Wore I (who to my cost alreudy am 

One of (hose stranite proiliKious ( Creatures, Man,} 

A Spirit fns! to eluiso for my owti share 
What caw! of Flesh and UhssI I’d plciise to wear, 

I’d bo a Don, a Monkey, or a hear, 

Or anything but that vaii* animal 
Who is ao proud of being Ralitmal. , , . 

The SenaeB arc too gross, and 1 h'' 11 eontrivit 
A sixth to contradict the ofht'r five; 

And b('fore oertain Instinet will preRr 
Reason, which fifty times for one dcs-s err. 

The doggerel sentiments of the noble tuirl found many eclmes 
even in his own time, none, however, powerful enough t(j waken 
the drugged emotions and make them cry out for their birth- 
right. It was not until Rousseau had batlusd them with his ti-nr» 
that they were refreshed to life. At once the greatest Rat.hmaliMt 
and the gnui'est Romanticist of his age, he ministered to la rii>i~ 
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lisation maladr not. only with the horoie potioius of emotional 
unresfruinl. hul, with enleulntwi (Iohch of a mtiomilizcd diHtnwt 
in renson’H wlf un<l in all itn ai-tilieiul fruits. I’nie enough the 
aposth" oi t h(‘ iS.ntur.'il Man strove* to force huimiuity to Ix! free 
within the eivili/.i-d ehninH of the Social Contract in the most 
nitionaliMtic fashion; 1ml. his ni»iH*al in the beginning hud been 
to an order Hnn<*tione<l by its pre-rutionul chnrncter, at once 
“natural" and perfect. 

When at length the full flood of the Romantic Revival had 
come to swi>ep the Age of Prose and Reason from the printed 
liagi', from the ennvas, and flu* seene, in the domain of philosophy 
there r«>mained a linal asylum for exiled logic, —an absohde mon- 
arch in the detached n>alm of (fltima Thule left him. There it 
was not until long after Kant, in his seareh for a sure, foundation 
f{»r the laws td thinking lijul <lug deep enough in the gaping jtit 
left by Hume and Herkcley to undermine the whole position of 
traditional phihwophy that bogie’s throne h<‘gun visibly lo lotler. 
1(1 tla* \ei_\ ciid ICuil luiu.s(‘ll was htisied witli n'pairing the 
desirnctum wrought by (he Kritik tlvr Hviiini. Vvrnunfi. lb* had 
compared his work with the Copernienn revolution of astronomic 
laws from the gcoceninc lo the heliocentric system; yet (he 
n-itical problem aitli winch he forced philosopliy ((’, nmeern 
itself from thenceforth really introduced the egon>ntrie predica- 
ment in a more complex guise, one from whieii the succeeding 
generation of t iermun philusophers e,scaiit*d only liy ado[)ting the 
Ahsotutism of Ib'gel, the moral Voluntarism 'of Viehte, or the 
Itonumtieism of Seldegt'l, I'leek, Novalis, or Sehelling. Kant 
himself had made las (mmprumise with the human nei'd for faith 
ns a basis for morality; in Kiebfe the primacy of tlie practical 
reason was almost all that remained of tla* Kantian structure; 
in (lie Cerman philosophical Romantieists, not the ethical hut 
the esthetic bases wen* retained for a new editiee of values: by 
poetic intuition alone might man hope to pit‘ree that veil which 
had been drawn over the eyes of pure reason with such impenc- 
trabh* finality by the master, 

On the other hand Pan-logism ami the gigantic efforts of 
Hegel contrived to givt* the inteUectualist constructions for a 
long while Hu* npp(*aranee of an imposing hulk and solidity. But 
it was trowel-work to rover the cracks and to fill the hreaclaia 
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that widened unceasingly. Not oven the. enHtiug .-iwny of the 
logic of identity and the radical rcconstrucLou offered by the 
Hegelian dialectic could save the ruin from its cnunbling, though 
Croce has shown brilliantly how much of llegel’M own huihling 
must remain so long as noble thought is a human legaey.-' From 
this time forward, Hegel’s followers and Hegel’s opponents di- 
vided the field between them. Voluntarism, finding strength in 
Schopenhauer and in von Hartmann, turned upon rationalism 
and rent the garment of its logic to show how bare and poor a 
thing was the Absolute that it concealed. Evolution ns a bio- 
logical doctrine came along to put reason in its place, found itself 
translated into terms of philosophy by such a sonorous voice as 
Nietzsche’s and by so mellifluously clear a voic<? as Bergson's. 
It was broadcast throughout the world, and accepted ns the solu- 
tion of all those philosophic puzzles with which formal logic, luid 
long wrestled with the vigorous imi»ot.enee (»f HeholastieiNiu. 'Fo 
utter the word mrvwal was now deenuul th(' key to the Mysteries, 

Perhaps it was this broader aspect of evolutionary doctrine, 
which philosopliy found itself forced to facu! and tak(> Into 
account, that rev<;aled with finality the dc'struetion which Kant- 
ian criticism had begun. Kant himself in the Kriixk tlrr Urlt'ils-- 
kraft had shown the place of value in the judgments of men, 
had seen the development in time which reaches the world of 
history — ^tho organic evolution which transcends inechanisin, The 
intellectualist doctrine that explained being as fixed within a 
hierarchical caste-system of types was forced to yiehl more and 
more ground to the evolutionary conception of changing laws, 
evolving with the living spirits whose needs they exprc*ssed. 

It was no more than natural, then, that tin- form of porin.-i- 
nence should bo atripjiod from the concepts which logic had 
created. The psychology of knowing demandi'd a reinterpreta- 
tion of the cognitive process, one consonant with its plaiai among 
the other functions of biological adaptation. Evolution turnial 
back in the pragmatic accounts of knowing from the a-prioristn 
of Kant to the empiricism of Hume. Let it be remembered that 
Hume himself turned neither to the poetic Romanticism that fol- 
lowed his day, nor to the pragmatic Romanticism of ours, He 

* Thai Which i$ a%i Thait, WMcA ** DcoA is the Philotophy nf 

Begin, Benedetto Croce. BngHiih Tranwlatlon of T>, Aitndic. 
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fell b.'ick, as Mr, Ocvvcy luid kindred empiriciHte have been doing 
of bdo, !ii>on (he charaefor of habit, and custom in human cx- 
])(>ri('iiee. If he iiiterprebal “habit” more conservatively tluui 
Mr. Dt'wey <iocH he n\ay not be farther from the psychological 

tniih of (Ik' nuit.irr. 

So far as (he rational eh-ment of conduct was concerned axioms 
thiauw'lves wen- treated as postulatoa by the more thorough- 
going of the later anti-int.ellectualists "—postulatos whose survival 
was <ie(<‘nnine<l by their utility in the evolutionary adaptation 
of man to Ids environment. The fact that ideas have a genesis 
and development led easily to the conception that knowledge 
itself is functional. Truth h<>gan to be set in terms of biology, 
an<l t>f hidlo^y 

The will, through such aJi interpretation of knowing as an 
active ndjustnu-nt. on the part of a self with desires and organic 
ncetls, hecame the eentral creativti agent in the construction of 
truth. No longer as a passive “re-actor” to the deterministic 
pressure of an (‘xternal universe, hut us a co-creator of reality, it 
laiti claim to a share in the legislation of (Jod. It took the van 
left U-rtdi-rlesH by slain dogma ami di.seredited w-ience, and chose 
for device the Heraeliit-aii sarrd which iutellectuulism had 
renouiKHsl for the liseii noinnemU reality of rd 6vt6}$ Petit 
up for a time by a Positivism whieh iiad attempted to dam 
hack the emotional sources of the will's strength, anti-intel- 
Icctuidisia burst all tin* IhHtd-gates of nsttson and went roar- 
ing ahwg ns unresisfed and tnimnsterial as the Man vital it 
celehrateil. 

Professor Uosumpiet, whose recent death dc{)riveH eontempo- 
rary philosophy of tme of the few outstanding great thinkers of 
(he time, and whose hws to the Idealistic philosttphy is especially 

*('/, Pr, P c, H, Hfl»iiii-r*s e«Hy ststemrnt of "Auloros at* PoHiulutcH’’ lo 

till' vtihiilip Ilf ili0 *1* filled I>r. HdiiUfr 

trnkmm Urn tmpirirm m ki^lisn **iit bottom qulif^ m muck in- 

wilti iiitfllwtwttllum li# that i»f lliti tiirliirkln. It tluit 

tki^ wIiIpIi ftir Hitnifufi mt mpiittl «friietuw tw cogi^itivp 

f likpus** i it tmf pltif# thu fiiiir-tlon of 

lif# III vnlitltiiwl wifiviiiM awl Hftw ink^lkpluillMw, 

tkmijti It i*«y kiiil t« tiinnf ilwrriptlw in iwynlwlnityi wkI 

wilt iwilntltli* wlwlly li li mindwriptinii 

iif iwiiinl Ilk fwii m wWln it li inriptlik €if 
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heavy at a time when it is beinR so widely ehallenf'cd, had called 
attention in the latest of his books to The Meeting of I-irtremea 
in Contemporary Philosophy. Both neo-nailisrn a, ml neo-id('al- 
isra, he showed, wore in agreement in rejeoling flint ideal Abso- 
lute of which he and Mr. Bradley have, showii f.hemselves sfoul. 
champions. The general temper of ibe extiamies in modern 
philosophy was to insist on the reality of time and Ihe essential 
plurality of beings. Some of the excesses, jtarlienlarly of the 
pragmatic attack upon “the block universe”, as .fames cnllial it, 
have been characterized by a juvenescent imiietuosity that, has 
drawn rebukes from many others than Mr. Bradley, but none 
more adequate." 

Certainly, though, there must be some lack in the intelh'ctual- 
istic constructions of Absolutism which calls forth this wide- 
spread unity of front among the anti-intelleetualists. If tiieir 
excesses have been great, it is conceivably because there was 
great excuse, for them in the temper of thought against which 
they are in revolt. Of all the eontrihutory eurnmfs in this 
voluntaristic reaetion, the part played hy the thinking of the 
American pragmatists, Dewey and .fames, will bti the speeinl ob- 
ject of this investigation. 

What do we find as charactcristie of the pliilosophie inood at 
the close of the nlnetorsnth century when prngmati.sm enters upon 
the .scene? Is it not something of the same fin du mf'ete lassitude 
which marked the end of a period of intense creative activity 
hero as in the arts? In nearly every field of human t'xpreswion 
there was a slackening of activity, a period whirl) can he best 
described by saying that artists and philosophers alike were ‘‘feti 
up” with the methods in use, and were hegiiming to quit I lie old 
fields like miners who leave an exhausU'd bonanza. In scieuee, 

‘Mr. IVrtrand RuhhcU, In Uk l*hito»ophiral fianayn, hn« cnllrd nttfdti.m 
to the fiiilurc of .lames to provide any other thnit a sulgeetive erilerum for 
truth, and the practienl translation of “making one’s trutli prevail" info fhe 
gospel of violence and the appeal to force. But no one has s<i thoroughly 
showed the critical defects of pragmatism as Mr. Itradley in his Appftiranrr 
md Reality and in the “Terminal Kssays" to the last edition of hk bopic 
(2 vols., 1923). Mr. Bradley k, perhaps, too misympathetle a erltle to 
render justice to all the aspects of pragmatism ns a |)arl of the general revolt 
against just such an Absolute as he has given us, which has and can have no 
intelligible or fruitful relations with the world of "Apiiearanees". Yet he 
has certainly shown the bankruptcy of the antl-inlelleetualkt sides «iif 
pragmatism when it approaches construction. 
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1(10, there wus l)ej.!;i(uuiig to he evident, what laksr beoanu: mniiis- 
takalile: a growing disIruHt among its HcrvantH of (,hc ability 
whieli they had once jiredicied for it— the power to attain a 
univers.'d Mviithesia of all knowledge under a ningle discipline. 
Religions dogma, loo, .shaken to the core, had to fight for exis- 
Umee in the midst of a gt'nerni ski'ptieiHiDi that extended beyond 
po-Hitivislie bounds to a dislnist of all human ability to cope 
with the confusion and complexify of civilization. Tchekov, in 
a memorable bit of bis Xotc. Book haa described the numbed 
daze in which mcn’.s minds wandered: 

“So long as a man lik(‘s the splashing of a fish he is a poet; 
but wlu'u he knows that, the splashing is but the oppression of the 
weak by the strong, he is a thinker; but when he does not under- 
wtand what sense there is in the ehase or what use in the. ecpii- 
librium wfiich restdls from destrucli<m, lie is becoming silly and 
dull as he wa.s when a child. And the more he knows and fiiinks, 
the Millter he becomes.” 

The twentieth etmtury began with a fear of the monstrous 
complexity with which it was faced hanging in the air like a 
heavy pall. Life had lost forever, men SiS'ined to think, the 
poetic siinplieity and iinlroubleil confidence with which Ihc yoiilh 
of Western eivdizalion had faced its problems. I'hicken said of 
this time: *'A paridyzing lioubt saps the vitality of our age, Wc 
see a clear proof of this in the fact that with all our achieve- 
ments and unreinilfiitg progress we are not really happy. There 
is no pervading sense of confidenee and security. . . . Alterna- 
tive systems; alternative ideals, fimtktmvnttdlji different in kind, 
solicit, our adhe.sion.” And ( 'roee, too, has given words to the 
same thought; " “In face of the future of society, in face of the 
path to bt‘ pursued, we have oeeasion to say with Faust ‘Who 
can say “I believe?" Who can say "I do not believe!”’*' The 
propliet of tluM period is old Henry Adams whose final conclu- 
sion WH.S that “Silenee is best". 

If flie.se were the changes in men's ways of thinking, with 
how mueli greater changes were (hey not faeeil in their w'ays of 
acting? 'rhe industrial revolution, which had brought with it the 
most complete ehmigc iti men’s lives that had ever marked their 

•liUu'kcM, Thi‘ MfittUittf unit Vutm uf Uf«, am! <’r«ci<, Thu llhtorir .l/a/c 
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luatory as users of tools, now sent out a wunes of pyroiechuicjil 
displays of the inventive genius; the autoiuohile, and tiic various 
other power-engines, including an undreaiueci coiuiuchI. of elcc' 
tricity and radio-activity as an agency of conviudiug not only 
darkness but space and time themselves int.o more feeble ty- 
rants over man’s life. Within a generation tin- whole litV of 
humanity has been altered out of all recognition. Win; com- 
munication which once seemed so magical, yielded th<- place of 
novelty to wireless. The world has suddenly become integi-fited 
in its communications, and thought life, in its industry ami 
commerce. How was the rationalistic individualism of Godwin 
or even of the Utilitarians to copo with this collective complexity? 

If we go back only to the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the impact of cultures (hitherto fairly Belf-HuHieieni) upon each p 
other had begun to shake the complacency with whi<*h philos- 
ophy had habitually spoken as the apologist, of tlxi sinmlardH of ' 

a particular culture. Standards (»f all sorts were being revised { 

to flit changed modes of life, and compared with yet. other stand- ' 

ards to demonstrate their relativity to tlu*. desirt's of men anti 
to their settings. Comparative philosofdiy ended hy limling the ; 
cultural values involved simply incommensurabUu 
This was the stage set for William Janu>H when he promuuieed 
the manifesto of pragmatic anti-intolloctualism in Ids meuioraide 
lecture on “The Will to Boliovc”, with its flat declaration of the 
rights of the passional side of human nature t.o allirm tlu* trutl) 
of options beyond the competeneo of reason. The Uenthamittt 
conception of reason as a sort of passionloss and infallible arbiter 
guiding man to the realiiaation of the pleasure whieii motivated 
existence had already been generally condemned as ti rational- 
istic simplification of Jmman conduct — simplifieil t,o tlu* p(unt <if ‘ 

falsification. When Mr. Leslie Stephen came to chiH»ni<‘ltt 77ie 
English Utilitanam, for example, so much had the philosophienl 
temper turned toward anti-intcllcctualism that he eouhl write: 

“Men are not governed by their abstract principles, but hy their 
passions and emotions.” And Bryce quotes that “cynieal old 
statesman in Disraeli’s Contarini Fleming^’ speaking over half 
a century ago the wisdom of experience and sophistieatii)n to an 
“ardent son who wished to get away from words to ideas: ’Few 
’ Quoted by Bryce, Modem Demooraeiot, Vyl. f I, p. 1120, 
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i(i<‘ttH MV. (HiiTC'cl, and what are correct no one can ascer- 
tain; hut witli Words we K<»veru mcnl' 

PMycJiiolnKy, tiindern to whatever degree it can claim to be 
s(ri('iitirK\ li.'iH eehoed thewe critieiHiiiH of intelloctnalism and clab- 
(ir.'ded tlii-ni. JaiiieH himaelf came to philosophy by this route, 
and to (>.-;yeliuIogy via i)hyHiology, facts that arc perhaim not 
without psyelioloKical signilicanco to the uudorslanding of his 
own “habit of thought" as h<> called pragmatism. It was from 
a study of the psycliology of thinking that he came to feel the 
necessity of tiu-ning his back on the parade of logical concept.s 
which passi'd for philosophic discipline, and getting at the root 
of what nct\udly takes place in making choices and in believing 
“truths". His idulosophy was ainual against the idea that truth 
couhi he attained by formal logic, for he. saw into what a con- 
fusion of longui-s I lie Hystem-huilders had fallen. He juoposed 
pragmatism, "a new natm* for some old ways of thinking", as 
the way out of the intellect ualist impasse. Ahsolute truth he 
renounced cheerfully in favor of that “working" truth which his 
psyehologteid insight showed him that men accepted and lived 
upon in all the issues of their daily existence. No one can cpies- 
lion the fn-sh and at tiincN profound insight of James as a psy- 
tdiuh»gist. His o/ l^nyrhology are acknowledged, even 

liy the most aeriimmiotis eritics of his pragmatism, to constitute 
one of the really classic turntrihutions to the study of the active 
self in its “mitiding". What it is necessary to <ietennine, how- 
ever, is the Hdeipiacy of a description of the psychology of the, 
way we do (hink if that description be taken as the sole prin- 
ciple by which to ascertain the logic of hirw wtt should think if 
ivii are to think truly. The same deseriptivo psyehology api»lied 
to etliicM leatis finally to the same result: tlie way we do act 
habitually is taktm as the criterion for the way we should act, 
with the result that anti-intelleetualisjn is continually approach- 
ing more ami more closely the very nttitudo of determinism in 
which individual responsibility and purpose nro lost that it act 
out to leave behind. It eiin, with this purely “ftdentific" method, 
ofTer us no norms of value Imyond survival or fact. It has no 
normative program, 

11tis progress from the Komanticism of desire back to the 

* Viil. L 
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positivistic Iiistruinontalism which sliows how dmvK is dctcr- 
niined by its conditions, (ind which issues uKimuh'Iy in a purely 
“survivalist” view of value and of truth is almost. in<'vit.al)I<' to 
pragmatism that takes itself seriously as philoso|ih.v. It- is im- 
possible to stop short as James did, most of the time, with the 
acc.ei)tancc of <Iesire or interest as the ultimate determinant of 
truth. If value is a function of intenwt, one must iminire further 
into the nature of interest itself. Pragtmdism may still avoid 
introducing a normative clement or a eohcnmt groundwork of 
logic into its system, but it can do so oidy by accepting tin; full 
implications of a positivistic method, f.c., by the att(‘mpt to find 
a completely satisfactory account of knowledge and of value 
in a description of what are called “the facts” of a giv(‘n specific 
situation. It. adds nothing to this mctho<t to propose a scientific, 
criticism of eonse(iuenccs, as Mr. Ihwvey does, if that, scietitilie 
method does not become philosophic method, based upon logical 
consistenc.y and normative values. 

With this temhmey of pragmatism to restrict itself to the <le* 
scriptive method most proper to the natural sciences, tln^ ten- 
dencies of “behaviorist” psychology and of imsif ivistic social 
psychology run parallel. The "Instiaimentalist" pragmatism of 
Dewey, in jiarticular, fnnls a resounding echo in the whole 
school of “anti-metaphysical” social theorists on the Goiitinent, 
notable among them M. Duguit. Thu faet-loving empiricist tran- 
per is regnant to such a degree that a svivrim dfs movurs is pro- 
posed alongside the other sciences. And the political scientist. s 
have Hirncd to calipers and statistical studi(*H for their salvation. 

At least a partial corrective of this so-ealled seientilie tmdhod 
is found in what may be called the hisUiricul appru.aeb to Un^ 
problems of value. To seize upon that objective spirit of insti- 
tutions of which Hegel spoke in the Phiinommolagie licH (rc/sfes, 
a large school of modern thought finds it necessary to leavt! the 
method of purely logical analysis for the spirit of history which 
alone can inform the shapeless mass of fact with rchwancit and 
individuality. Windelband and Rickert have given gnmt promi- 
nence to such a treatment of the value problem so central to 
modern thought; but it is Croce, again, who has taken over from 
his early master, Labriola, a conception of the living force of 
History almost mystic in its scope; 
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“If," he lifis in Ihd Uklonc Matenalimi of Karl Marx, 
“from !ibs(ruc(. luvvw and conccptH we pass to observations of his- 
tori<-Hl fads, wo lind, it is (rue, points of agriiement bel.wocn our 
ideals and real iliings, hut- a(. the same time we enter upon those 
ditlieuK. oalctdalions and eonji'etures, from which it is always 
jini)ossihlo to tdiminale, as was remarked above, the diversity of 
opinions and propensities. 

. . Not. indeed that we wish to advocate a vulgar skepti- 
cism. Bui. jit. the same, time we need to be sensible of the rela- 
tivity of our beliefs, and to come to a determination in practice 
when^ indetermination is an error. This is the point; and herein 
li(^ all the troubles of meti of thought; and hence arises their prac- 
tical impot<'nce, which art has <lepicled in Hamlet. Niuther shall 
we wish i<t imitate that magistrate, famous for miles around the 
district where he otliciated for the justice of his <leciHions, of 
wlioin Habelais (ells us that he. use<l the very simph'. mt'thod, 
when about to m.'i,k<‘ up his mind, of ofr<'ring a prayer to (Jod and 
settling his <iecision by a gajue of odd and even. But, we must 
attain per.sonal convietion, and then hear always in mitid that 
gia-at characters in history have had courage to dare. 'Alca jacia 
said t'lesar. ‘(latt hrljr viir, ninm!' said Luther. The 
brave <lecds of history woidd not he brave, if they luul been ac- 
coinpanic'il by a clear foresight of conHwpjcnces as in the case of 
prtipludM and those inspired hy (hui. 

“Fortunately logic is rnd. life and man is not intclh-ct alone. 
Ami whihst tlumc same nu'n whose, critical faculty is warped arc 
the men of passion and imagination, in the life of society the 
intellect, [days a very small iiart, ami with very little exaggera- 
tion it juay he said (hat things go their way imlcpendcnt of our 
actings. Let u.s leave them to their romances, Ud, tliem preach, I 
will not say in the market places where they would not he bc- 
iievctl. hut in the university lecture rooms, or (he Iialls of con- 
gresses and confcTences -the doctrine that vSciencc (he. their 
science I is the ruling queen of life. Ami we will content our- 
selves hy repeating with Lahriola that 'History is the mistress 
of all UM men, and we are as it were vitalized hy History.’ ” • 

Ooce, even thotigh he has proimsed that his own philosophy 
be calh‘d tin* “New Pragmatism”, has as a systomatic pliilosopher 

til, mpm. 
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very little claim to that dubious honor. Yet this is a 
which might well have come straight out of .lunu's, mulali;: 
mutandis. And it is not necessary to cull to witntwH any numlxM' 
of similar citations which one might make fixym Ihe work.-; ol' 
philosophers radically opposed to lyrugmutism in order to show 
a general agreement about the iiwulliciency of iogie ns n com 
plete method of social science. Professor Hosampiet. himself 
drew the distinction between the logic of “Impliention” nmi tlm 
logic of "Linear Inference” in his last work on logic, in a master’s 
effort to reconstruct for Idealism an adeciuati* mentnl tool. But 
more than in any single field, the growth of the anti-int<'Ileetual- 
istic attitude may be traced in the chastened Immility with which 
philosophers of all schools now approarh their prohletns. 'I'o 
propound a dogmatic solution to any problem in tlaw timcH is 
equivalent to a naivitS which mature thought has outgiHHvn. 
Even among the Theologians only the ('.atholicH and Fumlamen- 
talists stand fast. And not the least of the measures of anti* 
intelleotualism’s prestige and success may Ik' found in the 
changes which the Absolutists of all .sorts have been <lr!Ven to 
concede in their position, a re-statement often in h^rms very far 
away from the original in their spirit, at hmst. 

But pragmatism has been the aifunt tcrrihlv. of anti-intellee- 
tualism, taking a position among the selioob as Whifjnan did 
among the poets, proposing to carry democracy into metaphysics, 
even, and to end by reducing all values not merely to individual- 
ity but to individualism. In the hands of James it was as nmcli 
a gospel of optimism as it was a philosophy. H(» refusetl to accept, 
the skeptical leading of his own doctrine, althtmgh it was almost 
exactly the “every man the meaHure of his own truth” that (hn 
Sophists had taught. Instead he received all beliefs into the 
pragmatic fold, without partiality, almost without discrimiim- 
tion. His amiability has been described by Hantayana a.H coming 
from a conscience like the Diet of ancient Poland, in which all 
laws had to be made nmine contradiamte.^^ 

How great was his debt to Hodgson, to Peirce, and to J. H. 
Mill his own grateful acknowledgment tells us; the central parts 
erf the pragmatic doctrine as to the empirical and practical naturi* 
of the test of truth, its relativity and its partictilarify, James ttK*k 
*• Ohamoter and Opinion in ik« United fUate*. "WitUim 
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oul. of i!u' afmi>ifi>h<re circumambient of his time, but ho mude 
thoni known as no loss charming personality could have done. 
He had a n-wiieet for the lay mind in philosophy which endeared 
him (o a very wi(l<‘. audi(‘nce, all tlu? more because, of the, familiar 
and unteelinieal form in which he set his problems. He addressed 
liimself, it is hardly too much to say, to that lay figure whom the 
academic professors of philosophy have treated with so little 
respect- ““(he. man in the street”. And the man in the street 
heard— what, was a great wonder even though philosophy offered 
to champion him- -and heeded, what was an even greater wonder. 
So that presently “pragmatism” became quite respectable enough 
to eliampion over teaeu[iH, or to discuss at clubs~all througli 
the efforts, otic might almost say, of a single vi>ry unacademic 
Harvard professor wlut luid siUTecded in making bis “truth” 
work. 

Put the growth of pragmatism as a philosophy which must 
he tnk<m into accouiit in professional circles owes perhaps even 
mor<‘ to (he early adlierenec of Mr. John Dc'wey to what may be 
called “the movement’', .lames, always rea<Iy to find an ally 
rutlmr than make n foe, welcomed Mr. Dewey ami his colleagues 
of “the C’hieagu School” ns pragmatists heeauso they made com- 
mon (muse with him in his war on formal logic and had strcssiMl 
the “working” test for truth,” Mr. Dewey accepted the alliance 
with (HTtaiti reservations. In his hands pragmatism has changed 
character radically from the individualistic and romanticist “way 
of looking at. things” that it had meant to James. latter on it 
may become ch-ar that for pragmatism to walk the same road 
with what. Dt'Wi'y has ealhal InstrumentaUsm is a case of the 
lady and (he tiger all over again. James, the enemy of scienUfm 
determinism applied to human conduct, would have cast off the 
alliance had he lH>en ahlo to foresee Instrumentalism as it appears 
in lixpcricmr and Nature, It is not without significance that 
Mr. Dewey came to pragmatism by way of logic, though it was 
a logic very largely psychological in its nature and origins. Al- 
thoiigli his writings have never been systematic in the sense that 
system seems anathema t,o pragmatists, they have none trhe less 
developed in a logical fashion from the implications of the 
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premiaes with which Mr. Dcwoy Hlnrlfd in Thv Loniral (Umdi- 
tions of a Sdcntifio Treatment of Mornlily. 'I'lu' lUrorntruc- 
tion in Philmophii of which ho htw h('<'n a prophoi. and a way- 
ahowcr haw i)eon consiaionUy intorpniU'd hy Iiia InwInimcnlaliHin 
as leading away from cont.omplnl.ion toward op<<ratiim. Aiui Ida 
own development has boon, one may .auggeal., in fliorougli tajn.ao- 
nance with that dictum. Of late Mr. Dewey has inleresicd 1dm- 
self in the very practical affairs of edneafion in Amerieu and in 
China, and has devoted the bulk of hi.s time to usefid i)ropa- 
ganda in the New Republic and other American journals. Rut 
his philosophy has gone on working out its behavioristic i>re- 
supposition.s until Human Nature and Conduct and Kxperivnre 
and Nature assume that the sciencoH, without aid, are the key 
to all philosophy. 

What most antagonizes Mr. Dewey in the traditional philos- 
ophy whicli coiKH^rns itself with problems of inetapliysicH and 
epistemology is what he would call its irrel(>vnnce to the concrete 
problems of human conduct. There is a cluiraefer in Tolstoi's 
great novel, Anna Karenina, who shows, I think, what is the bite 
noire of Dewey’s anti-intellectualiHm. He is Sviaj.sky, marshal 
of the nobility for the district of Levin, 'I'olstoi'H protagoidst. 
Sviajsky is clever and logical, btit utterly impotent to deal with 
the real issues which his position onlls upon him to decide, H« 
is an intellectualist of the sort Dewey meant wlam he wr«t<s 
“Historic iutclks’.tualism, the. speetator view td’ knowledg*', is 
a purely compensatory doctrine, which men of an infelleetual 
turn have built up to console tbemselvea for tin; actual ami soeinl 
impotenoy of the calling to which they are devoted. Forbidden 
by conditions and held back by lack of courage from mnkijjg 
that knowledge a factor in the determination of the eourst' (d 
events, they have sought a refuge of complacency in the notion 
that Knowledge is something too sublime to lit; eont andnated by 
contact with things of change and practice. I'hey have trans- 
formed knowing into a morally irresponsible eHtheticism.” “ 
Tolstoi painted the picture of this intellect unlism with subtle 
strokes in a brief sketch of the character of Sviajsky: 

“Sviajsky belonged to the type of men so surprising to Levin, 
whose consistent, though never indepon<h5nt thought, goes oii of 

^ MmominwUm in PMUmphp^ p. 117. 
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vvliil(> (heir livcH, I'xt miioly fixed and dofinito in Uicir t,en- 
dc'ueu'f!, also on of ihoiuHi'Ivtw, aH a rule diametrically oiiposod 
),o ilx'ir n'asoninii;. SviajHky waa very liberal in hia viowH. lie 
di'spi.Hed I ho noliility and neeused (he majorily of them of being 
Hocret adlierenis of Horfdom, too timid to exprenH their opinions 
opmily. ... Ho looked upon the UiiHsiaii peasant as in the 
transit ionnl stage botwotni monkey and man, yet at elections was 
(he first to shake a peasant by the hand and listen to his opinions, 
lie belii'vi'd neither in (»od, nor the. devil, nor in death, but was 
much (‘oneerneil about, improving the conditions of the clergy, 
interested in (he division of parishes, and used all his influence to 
retain the church in his own village." 

Yet to Levin, Sviaj.sky semm'd vi'ry haiipy. His life appeared 
singularly clear and defitdte by contrast with Ijevin’s own, full 
as that WH.S of hesitation and ientativti experiments in tlu^ (lirec- 
tion of applying his tlioughis to the improvi'inent of thc^ iieas- 
antry. 'I’he younger man was (illeil with what the (lermaus 
called "Hchrrz uml Hrunt", forever trying new plans, never satis- 
fied to [airsue his relleeiions into a mi'taphysical vacuum, critical 
of the practical aspects of every program. 'I’he marslial, on the 
otlaT Imnd, <'imsith'red opinions as a sort of luxury to Ix' indulged 
in privaf<-Iy, entirely .set. apart from his daily life. "Mvery time 
Levin attempl»’d to p<metrate into tin* iniu'r regions of Sviajsky’s 
mind, he wmdd idw.HyH draw into Ids shell. It setnned as thongli 
he feared tluif Levin would really tinder.Htand him, and he kept 
him itlT in a joeular, good-natured way. , . 

"Levin gave up alt Impe of finding the connection between this 
man's lift” ami fhotights. It was n matter of uttt'r indllTertmct! to 
him where his rensttulng led him; nil that interested him was the 
process of reasoning itself, amt whenever that led him to a blind 
alley he grew annoyed and eliaiiged the suhjetd. for something 
more pleasattt." 

This man who wotdd not suffer the intnision of fact and prac- 
tice uptin hi.s world of theories i.s typical of tlui intt'lleetnalism 
that stirs tip the bitttwness of Mr. Dewey’s spirit. Like, Levin, 
Mr. Dt'wey wants to batter down the blank wall of imlilTerence 
to matters of eondtiel which httelleetualisin interpuses. There Is 
(on the other sitie ttf pragmatism) a munifeHt tenderness in 





JamcH’ writinga toward a ocrtaiii aide of Sviajaky’s cliHractcr, 
to be underatood only in the light of the eiuolioiml Hutisfuetioii 
which “The Will to Believe” puts at the hot tom of “HntiHfaetori- 
ncss”. In The Varietm of Rdigum Kx'pcrirtwr he has dealt with 
a gentle hand with the freaks of belief. Wlierever, ilmt Ih Io m.hv, 
intellectualistio abstractions or beliefs of any sort eome to have' 
a reality in the emotional life of the individual, they Ix'enme tnu-. 
as he once said of the Ab.solute, "in ho far forth”. Tlu> refuti;<' 
they afford is a holy asylum, not to be touched by the profaiie 
violation of reason in the shape of logical analysi.x. 

There is nothing of this temper (which I have vtmfured to call 
Romanticist— a much abused term) in Dewey. Knowing is only 
a special sort of tool in the service of organic adaptation,' .and its 
test is not so much the subjective satisfaction it affords as its 
ability to master circumstance, to survive. Ilis pragmatism is 
much more the social utilitarianism of the later .b.lm Stuart 
Mill, with, however, the individualism <lisappenritig intti an 
organic conceidion of group interaction, pluralistic, in name still, 
but increasingly "HolidariHie" in tendency, ff Jntues’ philosophy! 
pushed to an extreme, lies at the ba.s(^ of all the mo<lern etnfihiiMis 
on the pow(>r of anto-suggestion that can blind tlu' vyvn to illw 
it can not cure, Dewey’s philosophy may bt' fuisbcd to the other 
extremity of supposing that the intelligtmce has no other ftmetitm 
than the oulering of what may be called man's tH'oijomic life, 
the satisfaction, ie., of materially deternuiutd needs an<l (hwires' 
The former is apt to adoi)t the attitude which is pctpularlv if 
perhaps incorrectly attributed to Christian Hcienee; the latter 
to that materialistic interpretation of life which underlies the 
economic interpretation of history, and finds tUo. cure of social 


“Not all of tho economic Intoreretations of lil«(«rv follow Oi« i, . 
An erlcu which may bo sludiM in the wrltinffs of m.eh w X r«r \l, 
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illH in .'xitTnul ()rKuni?,alion. Not, Uuit cither James or Dewey 
(>v(‘r follows (he IokIcuI leadiiiKs of Ins theories to any such 
I>ointH . llumj'h the teiulem‘i<,'H may aplwur as clearly present in 
their respect iv'<< .loetrines mi.ler the examination we shall make 
of thi'in, lint theories, more CHpeeially theories of an anti-iutel- 
hs'tunlist, order, luive a way of translating themselves ciueerly 
mtt. their extreme terms in the use to which disciples put tliom 
M. Bm-tl.elol has recently examined the use to wiiich tiieologians 
in France have put tlie side of James’ pragmatic doctrines which 
he calls V„ Homantm utllitairc. It will be the object of this 
study to examine some of tlic uses to which pragmatic anti- 
intellectimlism (Homanticist and Instrumentalist) has been put 
in political practii-e, and in the theories which have grown up 
with it. centering (he proi.Iems about the nature of the “group 
self” that forms tlie issue on whudi the modem theory of aov- 
iM tn’iiip; workrd wjt. 

It may seem a curious tiling to find in the solution of the 
nature ami tlic function of groups in political life the test of the 
value of pragmatism to political theory. Yet a little rellcction 
will show seveial reasons for the choice. In the first place, the 
problem of tlie nature of groups is a case, m Mr. lOrm'Ht Barker 
has pointed out of the natvu-e of univcrsals. The reality of group 
selves, iueluding the state, forms the rock upon wliieh Idealism 
and pragmatism havi’ alike gone agrouini with tlieir ships of 
state. If Idealism tends to create an omnicompetent unitary 
state as the syiithesis of all group life, so Homanticist pragma- 
tism tends to trmit all grout.s except the state as real moral 
persons, and hence to pluratise authority and to nduse all value 
to the eoneeption of tiie constitutional sovereignty of the ataU), 
or to yiehl to tlie state any place other than it aeeords to the 
actual government. Instrumentalisiu, starting with tlie satne 
denial of corporate personality to the state, extends the concep- 
tion of the organism to all association. In the end its function- 
alist attitmle re>enfhr<inc« tlie state as an organic necessity, 
stripped of other than economic restraints,— in short, Fascism. 

ml«H ttmn 1»U the nt«rk." Quotwl, tnturprmtim of thti 
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'I’liuH, (Ufferont. uw thtiir practical ui)pli(’nti(in!< arc, tlic poitit of 
real (iivci’gcuoc in Hyndicalimn, pluraliHin, f!;uil<l socialism, .solid 
uriwin, and B’aHci.sm bcgiiiH in their idcim of I hi' nature and 
political functionH of social groiipn, including the slate. It is by 
those paths of divergence that the()ric,s, ail anti-inlcllcctualistic, 
achieve goals so diametrically opposi'd. 

The difficulties in the way of a just estimate of theories and 
their bearing on events so largely contemporary are obvious at 
the outset. Times that shift rapidly have many currents; uiui 
he who traces only a few must guard against the a.'isumption that 
these alone shape the course of the stream, .ludgments of con- 
nection between facts and theories are risky affairs enough, even 
when they are applied to ])erioda already erysiidlizi'd, and with 
rich historical remains. IIow much greater must be the caution 
with which one ought to approach the living liody of the present, 
and how carefully must the scalpel of analysis be ii.sed! Vet 
\ndcss we are to fall into that pit of anti-rationalism wltieli, 
through distrust of Imman rt'asoii, elose.s its eyes and surrenders 
either to the subconscious, to so-called '‘in.slinet”, or to the 
Mcphi.stopliclian promptings of the senses, it i.s inevifaide that 
we should try to understand tint forces of all sorts that are at 
work in our time; not least, Uio.se forces of thmiKhi that do 
shape human eonduet through institutions and ideas, wiiether 
they attribute to ideas that power or not. 

To wluit extent is it ever poHsible to unravel tho twisted win- 
nections of a philosoidiy wiili its historical setting? What pos- 
sible bearing has pragmatism as a philosophy on polities as a 
fact? What priority of logical causality may he ntlrihnied to 
each? This last is itself the tpiestion upon wliich thinkers lean 
to one aide or tho otlier as they arts mtms or less rationalisticnlly 
inclined. Whatever the answer, it is certain that thought, and 
act form a unity in history, as they do in human heiugs, not ti> 
be dissevered without mutilation. 

Pragmatism (which in our consideration of its purely theo- 
retical side we must limit for obvious reasons of scope to its 
chief American exponents, James and Dewey) is at. once the 
voice of its age and an echo blent with many others. U is a 
reverberation, though, which has magnified its sources of souml, 
assumed a certain unity of tone, and ineri'ased to clangorous 
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proportions. 'I'lic forniH itself in this one of its Protean 

sliapes, tlir lof-os is mn(l<* fUish, and assumes the power of con- 

sciouH Hc-Uvily. 

It in only through I heir i<i(*iiH of facts that imm can grapple 
with their prohh'uis. Me.ontnnic interests themmdves liave to iie 
(uaiceive.! ami stalrd in hTins of some units. The pragmatic 
eoiiceidioii of the groups wliieh serve as the ‘‘fae.ts’' of cconomie, 
interest and political loyalty will dc'termino tlie course of events 
wiiere pragniat isiu rulms the thoiiglits and acta of men. That it 
does rule a large rcmlm in modern politics, practical and theo- 
relical. \v«' have the wit ness of facts. What do tho.se facts mean? 

We have luul too recent, witness of the reality of (ho lio](i of 
the .strike" idea not to recognize that dm pragmHtri(i 

counsel lo <lirect action in the service of loyalty to a class is a 
fact, of prime importania* in the modern slate. On dm other 
hand, its count erpart of nationalist reaction- dm t'lTori to stamp 
out all oi'posilmii to ilie " h'ascist" state may he seen in i>racdc.e. 
in Italy ami blazoned forth in the press of miieh of the rest of the 
world. Kfiets shaped hy id<‘as, out of material at hand. 

(1. HtM'iAi. iMin.ieA-rioNs <>p tiik Hkvout Aoainbt 
iN’t'KI.l-KeTllAl.mM 

Has the purely speenlniive aud-intelleetimlism of dm prag- 
matic philosophy any real connection with (his very evident 
revolt in social tlieory and political act? My suggestion is Unit 
praginntiwiH is rerciviug a pragmatic test l>y being put into 
practice in the realm 'vvlu‘rc ideas take on what flegel ealleil 
"hiiiida and fee)”. Us vnlucH are those nehnilly aimed at liy 
syndicalism and Kascisni, Huinethiug really useful can he gained 
if it can lie shown (hat du're is sucli an intimate connection 
between the auti-intellectuHlislic duelrines that are so much in 
the air and tlieir social npplieatitmH in politics and law that 
neither of diem ran he understood without the other. At least 
one truly praginatie value lo he attained in this fashion is a 
jnster estimate of pragmatmin as a jnethod, for it claims only 
the test- of "rcsnlts". 

On a wider Mtugc. one oannot helji noticing the universalily 
of an jiidididelleetualiot temper in all that vague movement 
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called "uiodcrniwn”. It haa been too oflcn atul (ou wi>ll hIiowd 
to bo at tlu? baHiu of the revival of religioun fnilli in tlie jnov<’- 
monfcfl called "moderniam" in tliooloRy, aa well an iti UilKcldian- 
ism, and in the Catholic inyfiticimn of M. Lttroy and otln'ca in 
Franco, to need proof hero. In<h!cd M. nertlK-lof, hna (enued 
this religious movement Un HommUimu’ uttlitnirr. There niiiMi, 
bo very few I’rotcHtants who arc not lo some di'gree familiur 
with James’ Varieties of Itetigiom Expenmee if (hey arc iut(>r- 
eated either in theology or in the psychology of religion. From 
many a modern pulpit one may hear, too, the pragmulic gospel 
that counsels belief on the terms of Pascal's wager; iadieve ami 
you will be saved, doubt and you will be damned -if Christian 
doctrine be true. In any case you will not gain anything h«d- 
unhappinesS“™even if it is not< There is such a chaos of coji« 
flicting dogma that belief on grounds of reason Inis been rudely 
shaken; now one hears faith advocated bt'causc, as Kant tlmught, 
it is the necessary basis of morality, -a truly iiragmatic counsel;' 
Protestant fundamentalism ia an absunliiy, not even of respect- 
able antiquity; if dogma is to be worsbipiicd, gn learn its I'sscncc 
fiom Oatbolicism, or the Iluddhists. llcni’c a notable drift of 
the disillusioned skeptics to Catholicism, ri’niiniseent of mohh' 
sides of the Oxford Movement. 

And what has been the case in art of all sorts? One neeii not 
be really export in order to testify to the auti-intoUeetualistii* 
nature of the earlier phase of the revolt there. Hehools u}Hm 
schools have followed each other in painting and poetry, in 
music and sculpture, in all the arts, each bent on revolution', on 
jettisoning the whole burden of tradition, on freeing art from 
the trammels of rationalistic conventions of every sort, Tlte 
trail, for a time at least, led with curious singlene.HH of diri'ction 
back toward the primitive. Instinct has been exnlttHl at the 
expense of reason and we have heard talk of the regression of 
the artist to savagery in his creative or gostative period. Hi.4 
music and his sculpture hark straight back to the jungle in 
jazz and dadaism and Port nbgre, while his painting Iohch evmi 
the significance of Cro-Magnon drawings, and his poetry sur- 

exaggeration 

and^umntelhgibility. In every one of the arts there are these 
rebels against coherence in expression who push the individualiNin 
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of t.ht'ir work !is far na philoHophic aoUpgism. It is the seiiauoug 
foniiulntion, if form of any H(*rt it [Kiggegg, of the extreme anti- 
ini('l!(‘('lualiam wlii('h ihe iirtiat ig a|. all timea ready to follow a 
long way ill ihe name of ereative intuition. 

nnlfgg the .‘videncc of the eritieg ig of no aeconnt, there in 
hen' (oo, iiM ill rt'ligion, an unmigtakahle awing hack to the formal 
and geriire. Hovolt hag begun to exliaUMt itaelf. Now the tide of 
reaction hag sot in, among the revolutinnigtg thcingelveg, toward 
ah.gtraetion and “pure form"; in the more naturally congervative, 
toward “the ohi magtiTg"; toward Paleatrina, Bach, Scarlatti, 
and Mozart, for example in music, toward the moat rigid clasai- 
cism in all arts. Not that the rmiction holds the field, any more 
than in religion. Yet it may certainly claim the support of 
numhers of the Icndfrlcss many to whom revolt has olTered so 
confusing a wealth of paths -and no final direction. 

Is science in n less eliaotie eondition? Certainly yes, if we 
look to the suhstanlial agreement, of geientistg on observable 
fnets. and on the solid coiuinests that liave been maile in the 
direction of hiiuging the material forces more and more nndi'r 
control. Itnt hardly less chaotic, on llie other hand, if we look 
to tint! tlie linsi.H of some unity of theory for the eonstniction of 
our titiiverse. Cvett before relativity had become a name with 
which to astound the vulgar, M. Jules Henri Poincarfi and other 
seienfifie high priests had begun to question the significance of 
scimdilic taw a.s anything hut the most eonvenient. eoneeptuni 
shorthand to note simtiarities and I'eeurrenees in the behavior 
of the physient world, M, i'oinean'- long ago stated in La (SViVrice 
vt /7i|/paf /»’•«<• t UHt'ii that in seiettces "we are led to aei as though 
a simple law, when oilier things were equal, must he more prob» 
able titan a cumpUcated law. Half a century ago one frankly 
ctinfessed it, and proehdmed that nature loveii simjilieity. Hhe 
has since given us the lie too often. To-day this tendency is no 
longer avowed, and only ns much of it is preserved as is hidia- 
pcnsahle so that siucnce shat! not become impossible. 

"DouhtlesH if our means of investigation shouhi become more 
anti nmre pimet rating, we simuld discover the simple under the 
eomples; tlien the eoinplex tintler tfie simple; then anew the 
simple imder tint roinplex; anti so tut withtiut ever lieing able 
to forew liie last term . , . How should ! answer tlie (iiieH- 
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tion whether Eiielidian geometry m Inm? R huH no Hciise! 
. . . Buelidiiiii geometry is, and will iH-mniii ihe ino!;f eonveii 
ieiit.” 

It, is uoteworthy, though, that M. Poiueare, to mn te 

that eom|)le(e indeterminism whieh M. Beruy wished In ailrihute 
to him, found room for "just enough delenninaleness to r<-((uire 
the i)hysie!il hypothesiH and mefhoti for their explnnation. . . . 
Experiment i.s tfui sole source of truth. It alone ean teaeh us 
anything new; it alone can give us certainty.” 

Nor is M. Poincare out of the general trend of tlu' seientilie 
thought of his time. As Henry Adam.s i)oinl('d out. .seieimt' ha.s 
moved far from the faith it once held with almost scholastic 
fixity in Temnyson's 

One (fod, One Law, Otic Hlcaicnt, 

And one divine, fiir-olT t'vcnl 

'rowan! which tlic whole creation moves. 

Htiillo, Adiims thought, treated the world hey<md .sense itnpres- 
sion !i,s a chaos; Bangley popularizetl llu' revtdntion wrought By 
radium tint! the Roentgen rays, and Sir Willi.am < 'ruoUes mid Sir 
Oliver Isulge turned to psyehiea! resenreh for a .super.Huentitir 
certainty, Karl Pearson's (hammnr of SctVaee in its earliest 
edition was dogmatically skeptical, one might' almost say, carry 
ing the. first Kantian Kritik to wliere logic led it : 

"In the chaos behind sensations, in ihe heyond of smise-impres" 
sions, wc cannot infer necessity, order, or routine, for Ihe.se are 
concepts formed hy the mind of man on tliis side of sense ini’ 
pressions. . , . Chaos is all that seienee ean logically nssert <d 
the supersenHumia,’’ ** And Dr. ,1. Hjiirt writing a reemif work 
on The. Vniiy of Bekwe had to admit that, « priori, no r(*aHonN 
exist for believing science can ever prove the continuity of the 
universe, or re.duee to one ultimate entity the entities of its 
different bnuiches. All that Professor Eddington can otVer ns in 
(Space, Time, and Gravitation, even though his closing remarks 
are strangely like the opening ones of Sehopenhauer's DiV Writ 
als Wille und Vorstdlun^, is the elusive Einsteinian interval, 
ultimate enough perhaps, but a very dubious entity. Relativity, 

“tjuotcd in The Mduo&tien of ffeary Adorn*, clwijiter en tlie "t}r«na>i«r 
»odem sttttoiaeai we The Pogie »f phytie*, h# 

F. W. BndKmiin. 
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ii, f.-wt, s.M.ins I.. 1 h> tlu- only nlmoKite law left, in the, coulempo- 

rnry srirnfific world.’*'' 

Thr I'orniiT .hiKinalic ceHainly in HUe.h fonnnlationH an the 
second Ijiw of ( honnodyiuuiiie.s which prodnec-d the iniiRniricetd, 
pcssinuMii of Henry Adutns, or (he heroic mocxl of Mr. Herirnnd 
Hu.sseir.s .1 Frn-wau'ti Wnrahip, can hardly remain rnwhaki'n hy 
the phenomena of radio activity. Read Mr. J. B. S, Haldane’s 
Dartlalus alongside Mr. Bertraml EumhcII'h Icarm, and then, if 
you fetd venttiresonie. lay a wager on the hasis of probability, 
h'or tlu' higher nmehes of wientific speculation can lay claim 
only to probability. 'Phe metaphysicH of the Bcientific frontier 
differs from poetry only in its more objective aim and the con- 
trol which nmy <’Veidnatly he brought to bear on its veriticat ion. 

If we turn to Hiich a broad and important field of social prac- 
tice as it in represetiled by cducnlioti, in America wc tind prag- 
matism at i.H strongest. 'Phe claMMic.s (lircaicncfl for a time to go 
by the board because it was generally iicccplcd that they yielded 
HO practical return eommensuratc with the end, lay of time and 
idTort reqtttred for their numtery. Some of the fruits of prag- 
matic tnethod may be Mcen in the aHcendency (»f Mr. Dewey’s 
IheorieH m all tin- normal nehofils or tcaeher.s’ colleges of (he 
eomitry, with eonsiderable benefit to the psyehological nspi'cls 
of leaehing as ii profession, hut of dnhious eidtiiral henidlt. 
Method, •'seimitdie pedagogy", wems to be all tliat teucluirH 
nei'd know, 

When the prnelicid side of pragmatism is ptwlied so fur as to 
inirodttee voeafionid edtieation into the pithlie sehoid system in 
.Htteh a way as to supplant the possibility of the eijuul oppor- 
tunity to all cilir.enH to as much of cultural eilucnlimi as they 
can assimilate, theu we may begin (o see a [iluise of anli-iiitel- 
leidunlism at work which is shortsighted and dangerous.'’' The 
e.’vtremes of hberty in the eh'ctive system of choosing the cur- 
riridiim to la* folhnvetl hy the student Itave hc<m in harmony 
with the prngmaite emphasis on the democracy of evaluafivo 

Thr Uvittn nf Itfhtivity littn iitikwl ne thi* eUilomieliic 

iHi'lttiiiiiyi Ilf fhr Ihirttry nf from 

litr i»| Niinwl ftinl npplkvttwiiti it 

itlw» iHft i*hikf0iiphim^hp iMputmp dpr UptatUHtilMhmrh hy 
M tlutir, 

” Wr Ivwry tww mkt IItow* tKittthly in Humm Mutum 

ttml t'un 4 u*$ ill ami iMumtHm, 
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judKmcntH, wiUi no objective Htiuuinrd of rcft-n'iioc, huf ih,.y 
have msultod in a very undwciplincd type of cdiicaHon, and in 
thniHfinK responaibility upon ahoiddcra loo youiif', to bo oxpootod 
to bear it with ripe wiadoin. Then! may be aoine (pioaliisn, oven, 
na to the complete efficacy of the eaMo-syalein, I lie mot boil of 
pragmatic ei»ipiriciam in legal education im.'m|)portod las it often 
ia) by any comprehenaive atudy of legal theory. If the objoel 
of a legal education be no more than turning out efiieient lawyens 
who know the law and how to go about ita praetiee imnn'difdoly 
upon leaving law school, then the case-Hystan is beyond (luoKtion 
a huge pragmatic success. But if the object of legal training 
is to equip the graduate, with a mind broadened beyond the scope 
of ordinary praetiee to view the law in its relations with the 
organized soeiety in whieh h(> lives, then sonu'thing more than 
the ciwe-Hystein seems necessary. The Harvard Law Hehool, 
which was the first to demonstnde the iunpiestionnhle advantages 
of the ease system, has also, under Dean Hoseoe Pound, been 
among the first to supplement that training with a more philo- 
Hophieal setting for the law.** 


(..onsider, too, the rise in importance of scx-ial psychology jmd 
the eorresiKinding decline of the importunee of *mefnphysii*,H. 
There is something more than Gomtean positivism at the roots 
of this change!. It is not intellectualistie sociology whieh is gain* 
ing in importance, but the psyclmlogieul and nmilly bitdogienl 
approach to the problems which were treated fomudly under the 
traditional sociology. Of this tendency in sociology the powerful 
theoretical works of Professor T. N. Carver stand out, aiming, 
as ho says, at a “biological ecololy", Dean Potind, again, has 
pointed out the necessity for a sound sociological foundation for 
modern jurisprudence. He and Justice Holmes of the Supreme 
Court have given a new impetus to American jurisprudence in 
«ua direction, although the latter is perhaps more justly than the 
fomier credited with having introduced pragmatism into juris, 
prudence. The work of Dean Pound has gone b(!youd pnigma- 

I'BW School, umtflr the infloenw of Its arsHt 

the stS'intMutc kw si 

instruction known «« X “cMStem r" >»•»*' 
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tism iix a pliilowsphy to ii noOhI utiliLiriun phiUmophy vvlucli 
uacs cclfciii-nlly (lii' hc8t of the compiinitm', the hiaturiwil, ami 
the nimlylienl inetlioilH. 

May not this tm-uinR away fnmi analytical and nictapliyHical 
luetliofi ill the aueinl aeienees Kueh aft juri«pvutiencc moan that the 
priip.inatie eelleriu of truth and RttothieHU and valuc.8 of all sorts 
- staled in leniis of efTeetive diiTerence to the concrete situation 
rather than ideal self-eonsisteney—liave been widely accepted? 
But is there not wide-spreuil on all the winds of doctrine the prag- 
matic attitude toward matters as well of theory as of practice, a 
sort of voluntaristic escape from such a skepticism as Mr. (now 
Lord I Arthur Balfour popularimi years ago in his Fotindatiom 
of /fe/(V/. and restated in his OtlTord lectures at Edinburgh 
0923 1? Soinefbing of flie skepticism and emotional impotence 
of intelleefitalihiu had been portrayed l»y Henry Adams in his 
Hilttciitiiin. It was as terrifying in its way as tiie ineffectuality 
which DostoielTsky liad painted in such morbidly fascinating 
rohn'H in his portraiture of the sick soul of Europe — tlie speetator 
at a play whose scene was laid in a madhouse. 

But the answer to Adams' philosophy of history, witli its 
cumulative eoiaple.'fity gradually oulsfriptung man’s power of 
organic adjustment, was given by his own colleague at Harvard, 
William .lames,*" dames, like Ooethe's Fumt, iiiterprets the 
doctrine of the I.ogos to mi'an "In the l«*giuning was the act". 
IntelliTiualisni, he liad noted, led to quietism in the West just 
its it had in the eonteinpiaiive East. Activism, wdtich he saw fer- 
mejtting in the social turtnoil of his America, was the, answer he 
proposed. And as modern thinkers accept anti-intellecUialistie 
leanings, they inereasingly tend toward the "action for action’s 
sake" which Mr. Halph B. Perry has shown to be the gist of some 
important modern philosophies, and their translation into act.**" 

Ik ttt flini mtl Atlnmii fripwil;^ rorrp- 

ijittiMlinilft* ip iHi 4lm’l f«r «ti« i Mpart'hpd In 

ftiltppiril fliiii till* iwii In itrgumpiit of noy 

m*ft, Ilof if wwK of «|)po“ 

tator tifiw of kiiowlf^ilpn** cltitl Jfnttioi wii« nffomptliin to «in«wi*r, Ifo 
ioii'til on rofttorloM » nptknlnm fw l*l« for hr frit tlmi Itn 

titio of roKtdolioii*' tmil lioofi **MlrWlrd oVr witli thr tmh of 
tktoiifct**, 

^(*1, fli 0 fmfiwi of Mroir, pp. tttt oppIlMtloii of tlio 

Oirtlrr Ivwrof TmHlrm40» in l^hUmnpkp. Mriiowvirr, tif Blmn, llorg^ott 
lottd lo ood h*ApHm, 
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It, Ih naUiral (,lui(: micli a chiingc in IIioukIiI hIiouIiI nccompany 
its tninHfnnnnUou in the world of itlen hy kiiulri'il nutvcincnls in 
the world of net, Hince there lay flio L'nIiiiK f'rouiHls which pra!’;- 
matiHin ihself propoHod. Activinni, pluruliHin, mirvivulisin, Imvc 
shaped the ideological iirograiUH of moveineniH in wliicli tlic jpoup 
formed a common Hocial thmominator, have meant syndicalism, 
guild socialism, and “droit ohjeetif”, linally Fascism. 'I'hc 
theory of sovereignty of the constitutional state, in the miilary 
legal statement that was given it hy Dicey in England, hy Bur- 
gess and Willoughby in America, hy .lellim'k in (iermany, and 
by Esmein in France, for example, has been <iismissed hy a vm-y 
largo school of political writers as either an i<th' abstraction, or 
as positively vicious. The syndicalists ami pluralist s, .‘imoug 
them, say it docs not (it the facts. The hhiscists say, “We are 
tho state.” The legal sovendgnty of the natiomd slate thus 
limls itself between two fires: it long ago was lie, set hy the in- 
tollectnalist critics because it did not. alTord the embodiment of 
that all-absorptive unity required by llie state-idea with its 
logical requirements leading to the world .state; from the other 
side it now me('ts the anli-intelleetnalist uttnek of the nphnlders 
of group fechaulism in its various forms. 'Pliese latter, indei-d, 
accuse it of having retained too much of (he absolute monism of 
Hegel, or of protecting the abstract riglits of imlividualM, laid 
down by eighteenth-century rationalism, ngaiu.st the organic 
needs of groups. The restraint which it imposes hedottgs to a 
traditional organisation of society which has been, tljcy think, 
outgrown. The life of certain groups within the state, notably 
the trade unions and professional assoeiations, has heroine a 
more real thing in men’s experience than (he eonunon politind 
life represented hy the state. One section of the anti-intellec- 
tualistic philosophy develops the .lanu-siun i<lea of applying the 
pragmatic test to the so-called “group self” hy finding that 
practically it may he treated as a person. Mel ioui'ull and Dr. 
Rivers have treated the group as possessing a “groiqi mind", 
agreeing in curious fashion with Gierke’s idealistic dmdrine of 
the Oesammtperson, which Maitland hail so brilliantly applieil 
to English law. Mr. Laski, in his earlier works, applied the 
notion of corporate personality to the prohUan of sovereignty, 
claiming autonomy for all real corporate persiins within the 
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sfal*', and a coiistHiiifut iicnwity to plunilm! auUiority and to 
<li.s<T('dit the alato. 

Aiioihor wet ion of (ho an(i-intclh>(d.naliH(,io Hcliool follows Mr. 
Dt'wcy in donyiiH' n-aliiy In (ho corporate Molf, troatinp; it as 
M. Duy.uii. doo.H, as ,a inotaphyaical alwtraotion. Tho novoroignty 
of (ho staio i.s .ntlaokod hy (hia aido of pragiuatiam (which wc 
may roughly iiiontify willi Inatrmmmtaliam), not bcoauso it in- 
torforos with tho froo growt.h of grotipa witliin the state, but 
bocHuao it ia an abstract ion wliicli doca not correspond to tho 
roaliatio vi(>w of politictil power. It merely proposes, as M. 
Duguit has, to .strip aovoroignty of idealistic connotations, 
power (d govornmont. soon from that viewfioint, is force, tind 
force which net'll, s no justiiicatittn excettt that it can get itself 
obeyed. If force Ito aiiplioil to tisauritig national solidarity and 
(ho piiblio sorvieo.s it gets itself oboyoil as a fact. Witness the 
program and perfornmnee,H of Italia!! Paaciam, wltich organically 
stiiloM all groups oscopf its tnvii, The ‘‘corporfitive" state tries 
to foroMliill idl oli.'uioo of dtvhh'd loyalty. 

'Phi' irndifional theory of parliamentary sovereignty is reallj' 
justly doM-nliod ns rationalt.stio by il.s prnginatir opponents. It 
rested upon tho a.s.siimpt ion that tho deliberativt' hody, umh'r the 
division of powor.'<. oont rolled and diroeted the funetions of gov- 
ernment witli the same abs<»hite power whieh rationalism at- 
tribntes to the human reastm, 'I'u think of government in sneh 
siinpUlieti terms may bi' tieeiwary to n tlit'ttry of legal sovtT- 
eignty, bnt it is fpiite evitiently tmt ndeipiate to a politieal theory 
wltieb would loolv behttid tin' irntsk of It'gtil fiction to see the 
soeial signiiieanee undi-rlying it. In MeDougall's words, st) long 
as pliihrstiphers have gone «!!} "tleMcrtbitig socitTy or the nation 
as wholly the work t»f reason tir fr«*e will, ftheyl have beim guilty 
of tht' intelleettialist fitlbiey tif regarding man tw a rtitional be- 
ing; they Imvt* igimred the fact thtd all meit, even the most 
intellect mil, are Itirgely swayeti ttntl imajlded by the procesacR 
of sugge.stion. imitation, sympathy, and instinetive impulse, in 
{piite non-rat ional ways; ami they have ignored still inorc com- 
pletely the fact that thji operation of these jam-rational processes 
C!fntint!»w to be jtot ottly tsf immense importance, bnt also in- 
evitable and nec!*ss»try to tiic maint^mnnre of that organic unity 
of society itp<m whicl* as a basis of contraet unity is stipcrim- 
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post'd as a bond of a higher, more rational, and more spiritual 
qualit.y.” 

It is the balance of those two elements, the non-rat iotial lor 
organic) and the purposive (or contractual) wliicii we must seek 
in order to evaluate the contribution of anti-intellectualism to 
modern political theory and prnctiee. It is in the nature of 
the "group self" that that balance is to tte found, if at nil. a 
balance which may then be tested by applying it to the legal 
and political problems that actually depend fur their treatment 
upon discovering the parts really played by the state and the 
groups within the state. 

The study of this problem of corporate personality may Herv<‘ 
to show the inadequacy of anti-intelleetualisin, hovvevi'r, when 
it approaches the necessary task of const ruction. In this hrii'f 
introductory survey of a very broad field, the attempt has lieim 
simply to indicate suggestively the importance of the pragmalie 
attitude to the attempts that are being made to reconstruct, 
society. But its real import can only Ix' ma<le clear through a 
study of its pragmatic applieiitiou, i.e., through watehing its de- 
velopment in practice. Here it is only possible to sketch ex- 
pcctations; their fulfillment eannot be nnlieipate«l without the 
uppenranco of arbitrary doginatism. What one might risk siig- 
gestiiig at thi.s time, though, may be very hrielly stated; 

The anti-intellectualistic attempts at supplying a theoretical 
test for truth and goodness result either in mysticism, in in- 
tuitionalism, or in pragmatism. Mysticism is either above (sr 
below the realm of critical consideration, and int)ul iimalism 
usually offers the same difficulty.’**' Pragmatism professes to 
accept a single test: “By their fniits shall ye know them." 
The fruits of the pragmatic attitude have only tlie criteria of 
arrival and survival, however, to tell us what it is lawful luui 
good to eat. Eventually, wherever it docs not make its p*'a(!<* 
with necessary logical coherence, pragmatism can offer no nor- 
mative program, before the fact Evidently this is to treat 
morals in terms of the descriptive method of the natural scientu's. 
“Fact” becomes a fetich, without our having any applicable 

**TA« Group Mind, pp. 241-242. 

“For a criticism of myotidum, iatultionliim, «tc., from tho viewpoint of 
philosophy, of. Allotta, Tk« HoaUtt IhaoHon <Hioin»t «o{«no«, pp, 14Tff„ 
and Benedetto Croce. Gopfe, pp. 10-22. "The l>ure tToncopt." 
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oriL-ria t(. cliHlinguiHh f.w.t from fancy. InatnimentaliRm with its 
tcHt. hy oonHcquoncwH huH no tent for consoquenccR thomsdvcR 
except that of poat-mortern analyaiH. Even this coroner’s atti- 
ttnlo must accTt survival as the only criterion: J)e mortuis nil 

rust malum. 

'Fhe cxpn'ssion of this philosophy in tilts attitude which, under 
the hrou.lly used name of syndicalism, attacks the “right” of 
the state to eominand, translates itself first of all into Eoman- 
t.eist terms of mnt met ive revolt, what we shall have occasion 
to study in M. Sorel’s “Myth of the Oencral Strike” But the 
actual evolution of viohmee is towanl the enthronement of 
force hrough the degeneration of anarchy, juat as jirnginatistn 
Itself tends through chaotic tests tf.ward an organic conception 
of society, funefiouing hiologically, with a resulting suppression 
of UHhvidunl moral responsihility. Instrumentalism thus lends 
supp<u't to that coueei.tion of soeudy through an iinposiiional 
morality which is known in Kriuiee as If HolUkrmnf, based upon 
the conceptiun of orgniiie soeiat iiilerdepmideiiee made widely 
knoWH liy the works ol M, Durkheim, particularly by his Im 
I h'vimm iht tmmil mnal. In Italy “scientific” siicial theories 
have heen popnlariKed l.y Pareto and by Pantaleonc. Bocial 
determinism is M Duguit's iuterpridatioii of this solidarism, a 
detenninism of orgaiite necessity, Fascism is its realistic appli- 
cation in the functiona! state now being created by Mussolini. 

By a curious route anti-intetlecluaiism has reacl'i(‘d the very 
thing it condemned as delerminism in the Alisolufi’ Idealist ' 
school, Just as anarchy sets up absolute depofism througli its , 
failure to seeurt' ordi-rly society. If Hegel was the apologist of 
Pnissiaiiism, Duguit is not leas that of Fascism. I shall not 
clalmmte (hi- itoint at this place ; but it may sutlice to recall 
Mr. F, ('. Bnulley’s “My Btafion and its DuticH" and then to 
put ht'side it these words of M, Duguit, in a lecture at Columbia 
Fniversity on “'riie Holidarist Conception of Liberty”: 

“Let each one do energetically and courageously the task 
which is ineiimbcnt on him in the milku and the conditions in 
W'hieh nafun* has plaeeil him, and the life of society (la via 

*‘^*'“**^'* *‘*'**‘* Paivcwlty. 15120 - 
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(imcrale) will h« by ho much, the uuire ucliw, (li<‘ mure fruitful, 
iiml ])crlmi)H flic more hnppy. 

“This idea has been cxprcSHCil by a ureal. Kreurb puct, Alfred 
do ViKiiy, in admirable verses which I caimof resist, the pleaiuire 
of citing at the. end of tliis lesson. Here they are; 

“ ‘Ocmir, imn, plcvnr saai /’(tainnt nt lArhrs. 

'Fai-a I'lH ryiqucDirut t(i loni/uv ft lourdc t(lrhi\ 

'Dana la I'oir <iu /« soH a voulu f'd/'pe/iT, 

'Puis aprt's, comme mn, souffre vt mrurs satut jnir/i r.' " ** 

Fascism preaches exactly this gospel to Italy, with the addi- 
tion of Mussolini’s myth of the new Homan Kmpire to palliate 
the harsh iirescmt. 

This is a development, of anti-intelleetualism that, we shall 
stiudy in the conception of society to which it gives rise, and 
in its pragmatic test of application, 'I'hough M. Duguit himself 
remains an individualist by declaration, and one of the most 
determined oiiponents of the (iermanic iloctriue of the real per-. 
aonality of groups, he has follow'ed a pragmatic development 
of his own, like that apparent in Mr. Dewi-y’s later works, 
toward an Instrumentalism W'hicli finds in the tdlimnte moral 
responsibility of the individual conscience only “the last refuge 
of a non-empirical morality’’. 

But this is to take away the possibility for the balanei* that 
was to be, found between the organic and the eonlraelnal, the 
non-rational and the purposive. In onier tu resliire it, it will 
bo noccBSiiry to have recourse to a conception of human ussoeia- 
tions in ternw of moral organisms, or “eo-orgatiisms” in Hu* 
sense which that term will be given hy this volume. 

“It is hardly neccHHary to |(oi«t out how closely litis nojtroiilntateH thal 
doctrine of eonCormlty which umiiy critics iiave retiil i«m» .Mr, Hr«tlley‘« 
oasay. How close it comes to tlio olilcial version <if Paseisin one may JudKe 
from Muasolinrs own words i •‘Paseism seises indlvIdnalH Ity llte neck, and 
telle them ‘You must he what you ure. It yon are a lMmrKe<tiM you want 
remain such. You must he proud <»f your class,’" (Prow Mtissolini as 
Ilevealed by Political Speeches 1014-1028. (joUected liy the Barone B. <1. 
di San Severino, p. 317.) 
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THP ('ONTIUHUTIONS AND TIID LIMITS OF PRAG- 
MATISM AS A PHILOSOPHY AND AS A MKTHOD 

A. 1‘HAOMATlaM V8. CONCEmTAL LOGIC 

Thc! cHsciitinl conmiujiity of iiifcroHt in t.lu’i prafj;nmtiam of 
Willinm Jhiuch nml of .lolui Dowry, difToront as tlioir philoHophica 
HIT, lira in n oonuuun prolt'sl, uguinni, ihut infollooinuliHin which 
roxartlw (lie foul \vorl<l hh iho. oonmimmation of roanon. lu 
Kiuitian (orniM, (he choico of praKnuiliHin ia the “Primacy of thc 
Praotionl UcaMon" an ngniiiHt, the Hof'oliuu dovclopinont of thc 
Pure Honaun into a motaphyaioal idcaliwii or pan-lop;iHm. But 
it in not a trmpor like lliat of Kio.hto’H moraliam alone that gives 
pragmafisni its anti-intclIoottnUiMt <diaractor. Thonglit for 
Fiohloan voluntarism is indeed a eontrivunec employed in thc 
interest of the moral will, hut that moral will is itself subject 
to a neetwily, tin* neeeHsity doing its duty. For pragmatic 
voluntarism, the word lu'cessity, either moral or logical neeoa- 
sify, means intelleetualism, and all the. train of absolutism which 
follows flu* “ block universe”, 

Ahmg with their eomplete repudiation of uhsolutism, both 
types of pragmatism altnek tlu* logic that inheres in the idealist 
view of tilings as a totality. 'I’o he ctmsistently phiralistie. prag- 
mati.s»n must deny Bosampiet’s assertion: “Logic, or thc spirit 
of totality, is the ehm to reality, value, and freedom. . . . The 
logiea! spirit, tlie temlency of parts to self-transcendcncc and 
absorption in wholes, is the birf.h-impnlac .of initiative, as it is 
the life-blood of stable existenee. And the degree to which this 
spirit is inearnate in any world or system is one with thc value, 
file satisfaetorinesH, and reality by which siich a system must 
ho estimated, as also with the creative effort, by which it must 
bo initiated,”* f’turalistie pragmatism is as nearly as possible 
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l,h(( exact contradic.tion of Hum attitude. If. iuui.sls (hat. (!»' jiiirtH 
arc ultimate, and that they ihdy all elTortH to relate thmu info a 
whole. For icUailiMm, BoBauquet pufH it., “A vvurl<l or eoHiiuw ia 
a syatem of members, Much that, (ivi'r.v iimmlicr, heiiift r.r 
hijpothm distinct, ueverthelcMS conlrihuteH to the unity of tin' 
whole in virtue of the pecuIiaritieM which constitute it.s distinct - 
ncsM.”“ But "things as they are" form, not a cohiuom, nor a 
universe, but a “multiversc", for Januss’ phiUiHojdiy. 

And so far as James is condemning system when systtun is 
a logical trick leading to the Absolute, Dewey wouUi agree with 
him. Not pragmatism alone, but the prevailing trend of modern 
philosophy, has condemned a-priorism of this character, 'riie 
term intellectualism is often applied loosely to cover the temper 
of mind which especially characterised the philosophy of tlie 
early sages of Miletus and their succesHors in Greek Hurnght; 
the spinning out of metaphysical conjectures as t,o the nature 
of things on a background of Ilnal cause, a spider's web eoit- 
struction of the universe, often subtly and delicately woven, 
but as easily brufihod out of oxiMtence by Hie hnr<l baiul td fact. 
Against a logic and a metaphysio so completely a priori the face 
of the times is sot. Save for Mr, Bradley uiul a few kindred 
spirits, there are few who have ho cavalier a dinregard for the 
facts commonly accepted as the most immediately given eleiuents 
of experience as to set them down as mere "appearances’* over 
against that reality which is the ideal absolute. 

But the common temper of ino<iern philosophy, with its re- 
spect for happenings as against "projectings’’, can not bring 
together on ground really mutual the two great pragmatists. 
Dewey is not a romanticist by temperament, ami only roman- 
ticist can follow James as far as lie leadw in the direction of 
the irrationalism and pluralistic individualism that finally laid 
“The Will to Believe” open to the charge of being merely credu- 
lous. James himself, for all the claims which he jnit forwartl 
for his position as a radical empiriciMt, was the least, "tough- 
minded” of men wherever the accepted moral values of his 

*The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 87. One «f the most title 
(mate expoRitione of the coherence theory in It* ttenerttl oiullws, in spite 
of the modeBt wope of the volume and Its conseituent iimilstlnns, Is doactam** 
Tile Mature of Truth. See also Itosanquet's ImpHeoHm and linear In 
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Proicstunt tiphriiigiiig cuiiio into question. His faith in democ- 
racy and in (Uanocratic equality of value in the. beliefs of each 
indivi(hiu! led him to the most tolerant and sympathetic inter- 
pr(4.ati()n of religious experience of all shades and sorts. There 
is apparent throughout his own writings a faith at once pro- 
found Jind uneri(ieiz(Ml in the morality of liberalism in which 
his breeding and education had groimded him. It is worth white 
noting that lu^, the most unflinching champion of the ultimate 
indetermination of the moral will, is an example to which deter- 
minists might point as illustrative of the impositional character 
of all morality, the i^erfeet product of the non-conformist con- 
science grafted upon a nature full of artistic insight. 

It is only worth while noting this, though, if one is prepared 
to adjnit that similar ex pod facto charts may be constructed 
of any man’s activity, all about equally imuhniuatti to exiiluin 
the mail himself, as James once noted in his essay on '‘(ireat 
Men and Their Envirommmt.” The real value of the observa- 
tiot> is the contrast in lemper which it helps to illumine between 
Janu's and Dewey; f<u’ the latter, after offering the most radical 
exposition of a morality of social imposition, a science of morals, 
turned out to he himsedf in noU'worthy revolt against the ac- 
cepted iiderprt'tntion of the self as morally ultimate, wliich used 
to he iuipost'd in American academic circles— a belief that James 
may be said on the whole to maintain. For Dewey laid down 
tpute early l.lie gfuiernl lities of the future development of his 
treutment of social ethies; in the “Logical Gomlitions of a Scien- 
tific Trr'atmenf, of Morality’’ ** he had said that the attempt 
“expressly disclaims any elTort to reduce the statement c»f mat- 
ters of cojuluct to forms comparable with those of the physical 
scienc(;s. But it also expressly jM’oclairas an identity of logical 
{)rocedun; in the two cases.” . . . “The system of science (em- 
ploying the term 'schmee’ to mean an organized intellectual 
content) is absolutely d((pendent for logical worth upon a moral 
interest: the sincere aim to judge truly.” It follows that tlu5 
logical value of every intellectual proposition depends ui)on 
moral or practical considerations. “Universals of science can 
take (>ffecl, in a word, only through the medium of habits and 

* ticeennhtl PuMimtiom e/ the Cnimreitv of Ohimgo (IfKB), Vol, S, 
Part 2, II. tlfi ir. 
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impulwivo tendencies of the one who judges. They have no 
modua opcrandl of their own.” * 

The study of (he “medium of habits and impulsive i.endenei('s” 
conslituUw the latest contribution made by Mr. Dewey lo the 
social psychology which he had proclaimed iis a lU'ce.ssily to 
moral judguwnt in that early work just cited. In llwnati Nalinr 
and Conduct (1922) he elaborates the thenu! which has run 
through all his ethical writings: “The energies and fona-s which 
animate man differ in organization but do not differ in kind 
from the energies and forces discovered and described by 
science” * is the summary which Mr. W. T, McClure used in re- 
viewing the volume, very sympathetically. Apparently, then, 
whereas Mr. Dewey act forth with the idea of nslucing all sci(>n- 
titic. method, so far as ita logical worth was concerned, to “.a 
moral interest; the sincere aim to judge truly", the logical nature 
of true judgment has tunual upon him and <levour('d the moral. 
At least the two have laasime so idcmliliisl that we (ind Mr, 
Dewey completely absorbed in a sciciH-e of morala like tlu! 
physical scionexis in its metluxl, in w'hieh one may suggest llu're 
is a little more of “science" than of morality. 'Ihs subatantiale 
sueli a suggestion requirca not only a crilitpa* of the posit ion 
held, hut. to some extent also a atatement of the erifie’s own 
position; but as that will be the work of later chapters, it may 
suffice here to call the reader’s attention to the early but aetit'* 
criticism, from a somewhat unsympathetic Ihiropean vu'Wpoinl, 
of the “Gnse of Dewey”, in M. Kchitiz’ Anti-l'mgnudim, in 
which he points out that Dewey’s method, if it, be cotiseieuti(nisly 
applied, leads not only to tlu; “reciprocal dtherminatitm" of the 
judging subject and the situation judged, which Dewey ju-o- 
claims, but to the very attitmle of ullra-positivistic “ariciicr drs 
moeurs” which Mm. Durkheim and Ldvy-ltruhl have taken; an 
attitude wliicli leaves little room for any but. tlu* social deter- 
mination of all morality, the imposition of conventional or cus- 
tomary norms by the group upon the individual: “collective 
representations”, as we shall see, do not offtw n-sponsibilily to 
the person. The difference is, of course, that Mr. Dewey 
reserves his pragmatic privilege of not being conseieutiouHly at 
the disposal of the logic of his method. He agrees as to the 

*Ihid. • TAc JVtttton, .Tuly «. mgl 
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eocial nature of morality, as we shall see later: but he would 
not agree with L6vy-Bruhl in saying that “a science can not be 
normative in so far as it is theoretic” for it is his avowed object 
to show the normative nature of all theory, and to reduce science 
as well to normative or pragmatic judgments. It is not greatly 
to be wondered at, perhaps, that the progress one may trace 
throughout Dewey’s development is one that he strives in vain 
to prevent from a bifurcation in two directions which threaten 
to part company forever: the one lip-service to the anti-con- 
ceptual and particularistic philosophy of pragmatism, with its 
continual harping on the anti-intellectualist string; the other, 
a growing need to fasten upon some firm ground, and a conse- 
quent seizure upon “fact” and descriptive science as a way to 
th<i i)ragmalic heart of things, always farther and farther along 
the road that leads toward regarding the method of tlie physical 
sciences and its ol)ject,ive treatment of phenomena as the valid 
procedure of moral philosophy.® 

With this latter teiulency, it is obvious that the philosophy 
of James was in complete disagreement, though one might urge 
that it was betiause of hia steadfast refusal to be bound by 
logical implication that (his was so. James to (he end remained 
the enemy of “ merit iww", going over to Bergson and to inl.tiition 
for mipport of his “Right to Believe”. Something of Idealism, 
of its moral fragrance, lingered about his thought always. He 
was a d(!Votee — and a constant one — at the shrine of (,he moral 
personality in the individual. It was in no small degree due 
to the obstinacy with which he clung to this and other ideas 
which did not jibe with the main implications of his philosophy 
that gave him, perhaps, his contempt for logic as a factor in 
the creation of beliefs. 

Dewey, on the other hand, retains the objective cast that he 
gave to Instrumentalism from the very first statement of his 

** M. hfiH traced tliiH development in the work cited. Of. hia inter- 

eatinw: Hoten, pp. lK)4h), on Dewey^s refusal **t<> draw a ri^JiorouH line of 
separation between phihmophy which tu purely norinaiivt* and the acitmcea 
which are purely deacriptive.” It ia a refnaal which, an may ai)t>ear later, 
m at the bottuin of the failure of fngtrumentaliHm to of any tiractical or 
theoretic aHaintance aa a normative philoaophy, Kven though one may not 
accept the completely Immaculate reparation of method advo(*ated by M. 
Hehinsj* there in chuirly a vaat, difference in methodoloitjlicnl emphaHin in the 
two diadplineti, 
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ideas. The particularity upon which he insists is always that 
of the situation, tlie concretenoss of (‘xpcancau^e which n^^ards 
the self ns a sort of reagent whose activity is shaptal into habits 
and impulsive tendencies by the content of its social s(‘Uing, 

In Experience (uid Nature^ his most recamt. bow to tlu* wwh- 
sity of a metaphysics (at least of attitude toward the world we 
live in) Mr. Dewey has come to the eonsiderafioii of tlu‘ ‘boost 
far-reaching question of all criticism: tlu'. relationship ht'twtaai 
existence and value, or as the problem is often put, Ixbweeu the 
real and the ideal. His conclusion embraces once mon'. what 
seems to be an impossible solution. He states what f(‘w wiadd 
contest, that the object of philosophy is the eonseiotis criticism 
of values by nuuins of renective thought. But at tiu' same time 
he will not admit that the method of rellectivt' thought in deter- 
mining jure frotn de facto knowledge^’ is a ^hvhoU^salt*'* in 
quiry into the nature of thougld* or realityd It cati not iU^ptmd, 
he thinks, upon ^binalysis and definition’'; for tlie relatiim he* 
tween thought and things is not a wliolesale relationship, nor is 
nature a ^‘block universe” Husee])iible of Ixung eompartmen- 
talijsed, if I may use sueh a word tti sum up Mr, Dtuva^y’s ‘Hvater- 
tight-compartmenP’ idt'a. Where philosophy transcends litmmry 
discourse (a h'gitiuiate use of it to luuglittm our appreciation ttf 
values) it must take on seieniific metliod. Ht‘ didVrs fnan Mr, 
Santayana in believing the scientist a more serious philusupher 
than the poet or artist. 

The test of the whole of Instrumentalism comes, tlien, in its 
conception of scientific method, mu! the natun* of the ^biature” 
which must be understood. The valiii eontribution of Insfni- 
montalism lies in its naturalistic insistence tliat thought, must he 
provisional and .actively concerned wiili experiments. But the 
method of experiment is itstdf wrongly, or at hmst only partially 
conceived. Granted that reasoned criticism takes place in a 
world of trial and error, that “if its eventual concern is io rcuulta* 

^ Op, oit»f p. B4a, aad pp^ 410*411, hi spiiilcs ef **iia 

of criticism/^ of the acedii of— giaeraliml iagirmiHnit of crillcwm** ip, 
409)— which, however, IiiMtrumeiitiiliHm leovcH it to Hdeocc to «npply. la 
his address to the Bixth Intiruatiottal Ooagress of Philosotihy In Beptemher* 
1928, at Harvard, he reproaehid American philosophy with hcinir too 
loving/' too obsessed with idantlic method, and too tiinownw In forming 
metaphysical and spccntatlvo hypolimwi. Bee fhfi Pnerniinm o/ ihe 
(hnf/re^H, CHpccially pp* Ml -542 (t92T), 
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KoocIh more cohoreni,, more secure, and more significant in appre- 
ciat.ion, ifs road is (,l\e Kul)jcct matter of natural existence as 
science discovc'rs and depicts it”,'* one must remember that the 
“evcninal concern” is tiie function of philosophy, not the method 
of scienlilic. <liseovery. For that method itself docs not give a 
clue to valu(! judgments. Scientific discoveries arc entirely 
neutral in their contribution to a theory of value. 

What is more, the method of science itself, the working 
hypotheses which it frames, the analysis and interpretation of 
its results, all depend upon logical processes as well as imagina- 
tive construction. They require ‘‘a generalized instrument of 
criticism” not possessed by scientific method itself. The fruit- 
fulness, (he richness, (^tc., of scientific results is so largely a mat- 
ter of logical int.(n-in-(',ta(,ion that instead of making logical pro- 
ci'ilure. depend upon science, as Mr. Dewey does, the scientist 
himself tests his own residts by logic. 

And as for tlu' “block universe”, which our pluralista assail, 
James was eorreel in attributing it to science. If the scientific 
siiocialization which resulted from this “block universe.” concep- 
tion has to SOUK' degriHi undermined the old assumptions of the 
“unity of Kcii'uce.” of James’ day it has not done so in the most 
ailvanced scimitilic. method. More and more the linkages be- 
tween fii'Ids of scientific imiuiry arc being made: physics and 
chemistry become closer allies; biology and physiology and 
botany rely on both; astronomy and geology find community of 
an unsuspected nature in the presence of chemical methods, and 
all the social seienei's derive, their modern inspiration t,o a tre- 
meiuhms degria; from biology and genetics, as these affect 
psychology. 

The whoki method of science in its newest speculative and 
critical rcuiches is increasingly metaphysical; perhaps it is not 
too mtudi to say that it is Hegelian rather than Einsteiuian in 
its relativity, and increasingly monistic. Although its monism 
is on(! that is purely tentative and hypothetical, it is the result 
of a lu'w and very recent recrudescence of interest in the leadings 
of scientific experiments which point to the universal extension of 
a causality apparently teleological and purposive which science 
must, recognize, if it cannot explain. It is not indeed a “block 

• /hid; i>. 408 , 
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iiiiivdrHo” but. it ia atill a unmme witii catiaal conlitiuity. 'Plu! 
(ixcoHHCH of aiiti-iiitellcctunliBin appear to lie, paK.stuf' in I lie world 
of acioncc. 

Tliia iH admittedly Bpectilative. TIu; acduid results of seiiuKU-, 
though, flow in great measure froju the inl.rodiK'tion of hypotheses 
based on the assumption of a nattiral colu'renee in the. systems 
under investigation. 

As for consequential tests, the scientist who discovers penson 
gas, or a new method of immunization do(>s not by seientitie 
method arrive at a value judgment. The values nttrilmted by 
critical philosophy to either result arc in tt'rnis of human life 
and standards. What the consequences will he, either of poison 
gas or of immunization, depends uikui one’s whoh' sehenu' of 
human vulues—in short upon philosopliy, imt upon seientitie 
method. Eor a society in which increase in numbers is eoiisid- 
ered the great end of living, humanitarian motives dielate the 
suppression of iioi.son gas and the application of iinmunizatiou. 
But Rcienee itself has no judgment (‘ither on poison gas or im- 
munization. It is the business of i)hilos(q)hy to eriticize tlie 
'probable conseciuences, and even to control th(> use of seientitie. 
inventions. kScicntific method will not help it wlu're that method 
has no relevance. 

Science, Dewey thinka, is aimple in principle: "We know 
an object when we know how it is made, and we know how it is 
made to the degree we ouraelves make it." * 'I’he same thing is 
true of knowledge and of value, ho says, 'riiey are md in any 
way the product of an "immaterial reason superior t<t and inde- 
pendent of the body”. This is true if reason is thought of an 
immaterial substance or a transcendental abstdute, ft is not 
true if reason is thought of as a method of diseounting psyrlu)- 
logical error, proper to men, and grounded upon a logical rela- 
tionship in thinking that is discovered, not ert'ate<L 'Phe addi- 
tion necessary to Instrumentalism, both as a method and as a 
philosophy, is the acknowledgment that our entire attitude 
toward the universe, whenever wc introduce reflective erifieism 
into it, must be an acknowledgment of the necessity of e<)neep(ual 
logic and the coherence of truth in an icically self-completing 
system. The "scientific method”, to become a fruitful critique 

^ fiJwperkHr^ (tud yaium^ p, 428 » 
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of moral values, must ajjproach consequences themselves with 
this spider’s web of coherent logic and normative values. Other- 
wise it renuains merely positivistic, behavioristic, descriptive — 
and morally blind. 

If nature is not to be eomiucrcd except by being essayed, she 
must also be obeyed. And obedience here implies the recognition 
that experience, like nature’s self, forms a relational unity; that 
man’s knowledge, as a tool, has discoverable laws of use and 
improvement. 

It is apparent that pragmatism is essentially a philosophy of 
revolt (1) against abstractions, taken as exhausting the nature 
of reality; (2) against metaphysical monism and the Absolute 
(with a capital A) that takes all things to itself; and (3) against 
the logi(i of ideal erdic^rtme.e in a system as the method of thought 
applie<l eillier lo facts or to values. 

With (11 w(f can perfectly agree, with only the reservation 
that conccids are nevorlheloHS the only tools for scientific die- 
course. Idlm'ary and artistic symbols may iiionecr in search of 
truth, beauty, and goodm^ss; they may seize the imagination to 
incnaise these vahu'S. With (2) we can say that metaphysics 
must always make iis piuicc^ with monism. Even while it hohls 
most strongly (o the fact of individuality, it can never remain 
ultimately pluridistic. With (3) we must disagree completely. 
Truth is not exhausted (dthcr by the coherence or the corre- 
spondence theories. But as an active adjustment it must use 
both. 

B. PUAOIVIATIHM AH ROMANTICISM OK InSTKUMBNTALISM 

Two at(.itud(;H arc; ehara(d.eriatic of anti-intellectualism as a 
whole; from logical n-priorism the appeals of James and Dewey 
respectively have cust,omarily taken the form of (1) a more or 
less mystic Romantici.sm (even when that Romanticism has called 
itself ‘‘tough-minded”) or (2) of a positivistic empiricism which 
paradem what it designates as “facts”. The latter refuses to see 
facts thmnselvcs as in any sense theoretical, or as it prefers to 
call llaun, “m<d.aphysical”. The attitude winch onr proimsed 
study of the nnti-iut(dlectualist theories of the State in its rela- 
tions to Society will lake, on the other hand will he one of 
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achniRod couiproiniac, insofar as it is tuulhcr williiif^ to nyoct 
the viilidity of the categorical forms whicli render n systematic 
ordering of exporionce possible, nor to extend tin? universality 
which mny lx*, vulitlly posited of them as forvtx to tlie ronrreU'- 
c.onUmt of any Bystem formed with liieir aid, since I hat. can luivc 
only the full truth of its historical setting. A-priorism, in other 
words, will be held to be the ncccHsary fashion in which the in- 
strument of knowledge must be used, but it will not la; ludd that 
the categorical nature of the demaiuLs thus frauu'd <iemons(ruto 
an absolute validity for the knowledge content with whieh they 
are forever being filled by human experience. Each individual 
has an cxiiericnco that is relatNc to a self not ultimately re- 
ducible to any Absolute super-self, and it is (ixperience into 
which enter (pialitative differences of coni<'nt that not further 
re<lucihle to terms of any absorptive unity. To tius extent turn 
may agree with the pluralistic tenets of pragmutisni. On the 
other hand the signiflcance and the vahui whieh atlaeh to asiy 
individual (’xperience are relative not only to the particular event 
but to a totality, always ideal but gaining in meaning tn the 
extent in which its systematic coherence emerges from ohseurity 
and contradiction into the realm of “fdcr.'f rlnirvn rt ilintinrifu'', 
a region where unity makes for the pilgrim an itieal horizon 
which never close.s about him. It is this that, makes tlu' philoso- 
phor, like the rest of mankind, '‘hopelessly ndigiium" insofar as 
he never descends into the Slough of Despond that holds th<5 
weary skeptics, 

A deep and abiding sense of this pilgrimage shines through all 
of James’ philosophy, moat of all perhaps in The Variftw.it of 
lieligiow Expcnrnce, but in brilliant gleams in all his occasional 
essays, and even in the seientific works on psychology. It is 
this unflagging courage of the spirit and debonair bearing among 
many who were either long-faced or “Jeremian" that so endtuirs 
James to his age. His philosophy, like his life, was one con- 
tinuous curve of indignation, moving away from tius flat, plane 
of detenniniBin to which scientific mctliod seemed i<i comlenm 
human beings as well as inorganics natures. Januss himsedf, had 
he been more self-conscious, or fuller of himself than ho was of 
his work, might have commented witli a smile' on the radical 
empiricist of his later days, a sympathetic intesrproter of mys- 
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iiiKl psychic plicnomcna, in contrast with the lecturer on 
biology, jukI ilic scientiflc psychologist of his early career. Or 
he. mighl. have gone back even farther to the very youthful 
clTorls ns a paint(T and artist for the enduring key to his revolu- 
l.ionary Kcal against the sciences that he had deserted. 

Both as artist and as moralist, in any case, James would have 
none of any .sucli view of the world as that of his friend Henry 
Adams, wlio had managed by dint of taking thought to reduce 
the universe to a sort of monstrous mother of complexity, be- 
getting children with frames too weak to hold the explosive 
poison of nu'chanical power with which they were forever drunk- 
ening themselves. Nor would ho make either genuflections or 
breast-beatings .according to the ritual of the “Free Man’s Wor- 
shii)”, to man’s position as a slave tied with a short tether, in 
a huul wh('r(! he must forages widely afield or die. His refuge 
was in a moralistic repudiation of the intellect qua rea.son, and 
an exultation of the, desires that use reason to attain their ends. 
Obviously the dc'sires tlnunselves can be criticized only by their 
(H)ntimi(‘d failun; or tlu'ir continued success in attaining satis- 
faction, and W(! are reducccl to the exaltation of the “natural” 
as (tpposecl to tlu; “urtiflciul”, the “instinctive” as against tlu; 
“rational”. But it would be unfair to say that James ever ac- 
cepted any such solution. He hold onto reason with one hand, 
and allowed it its usiw within a bioeentric circle of ends. His 
underlying presupposition, though it was one that he never took 
the trouble to make explicit, was that the morality of uni- 
viTsalism was the one which actually did work best; and it seems 
lU'Vt'r to have occurred to him that so far as the tests he offered 
wtmt in iht! direction of logical implication, it was not this 
iiKirality, but a thuroiighgoing Nietzseheanism, or an (wolutionist 
“.survivuli.sm” which should be adopted. His spirited diatribe, 
against “the bitch-goddess, success” is a case in point of this 
imwillingnesH to allow pragmatism its own test. 

If James himself did not sec this, he does not lack disciples 
who do. Tliere an^ the “romantic” individualists who fliul that 
James, properly interpreted, means Nietzsche, or porlmps the. 
rebel whom Mr. Laski feds Athanasius to have been. They 
app<!al to the psyehology whicli says every self must determine', 
for itself what works best, and they point to the lack of any 
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standard of values in pragmatic ethics by wliich individual 
actions arc to he judged. Those of the roinanl.icists who are not 
individualists are, still plurnlists, for they merely suhstitule the 
group for the individual. They have rectmrse to the same “intiii- 
tion" of rigiiltiesH which is not susccptihle to rational consiih'ra- 
tiou, though in th(*ir pliilosophy of action they would substitute 
the class, or a grouping religious or occupational, for the indi- 
vidual, maintaining not unjustly that the class is the. real \mil 
of social activity and of evolutionary survival or decline. It is 
this interpretation which has inspired the revolutionary .syn- 
dicalism of M. Sorel, and much of the “functionalist" theory of 
Guild Socialists and their ilk. 

What we may call the “activism" wliich inspires .Tames’ con- 
ception of (he moral life becomes, in the hands of his followers, 
an aiiologia for the appeal to force, since it is only by force (hat 
the linal test of survival can he applieil. 'I'his, at least, i.s the 
pragmatic gospel of M. Borel, and the otla'r syndiealisi. ajiostlt's 
of violence, as we shall see when we eonu' later to examine the 
anti-intellectualist ba.ses of syndicalism. The* ease of Mr. Easki, 
involving the reimdiation of the unitary state in favor of a 
pluralism as yet a little contradictory in its actual outlines, is 
another interesting illustration of the uses to whieli llie phi- 
losophy of James has been put, for Mr. Easki time and again 
proclaims his own discipleship, and appeals to pragmatists to 
understand what he means by denying the. legal rigid, of the 
state to imiKiso its commands. For pragmatists, lie feels, are 
qualified to know what it is that is involved in making each 
separate demand the state addresses to other “group persons" 
within it prove a right to claim ohedicncc hy “working". 

If the subjective romanticism of James is clmract eristic of 
one of the two generally prevalent tendcncii's of anli-intcllectunl- 
ism, the objective cast which Dewey has given to his instru- 
mentalism, tending toward the empiricism of seicntific metho<i, 
but refusing to form “metaphysical" theories, is the other. It 
ought then to be possible to establish the same relationship 
between certain philosophies of the state with lh<' doctrines of 
Mr. Dewey as the disciples of James admit in their own cases. 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, who speaks for Guild Bocialism and func- 
tional representation, stands between. But in coming to consider 
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the Kyutcni of “droit objectif” proposed by M. L6on 

Duguit. of Bordenux University, such an afEnity is quite evident. 
The pluloHophicnl position of both M. Duguit and Mr. Dewey 
beconuw ehijircir tfirough its examination, though there is of 
(■,onr.s(^ no (piestion of (liseipleship here; indeed there is room to 
doubt, (.hat eit,lH!r of these influential gentlemen has ever ex- 
amiiK'd st'riously (he bulk of the other’s work. Between them 
they have j)rcparcd a philosopliy whose logical criteria are fit 
for Fascism’s deeds. Finally there is the highly important body 
of jurisprudential theory of writers like Demogue and Geny in 
France, and of Dean Pound and Justice Holmes in America 
which ow<iH i(,H H<lmitted insjuration to the pragmatism of which 
Dc'wey and James ar(^ common champions. Pragmatism for these 
jurist, s, how('ve,r, has meant merely a fertile interest in all the 
.sourc(‘s of law a sniut.ary influence. 

In lh(> e.oimse «)f l.he examination of certain theories of the 
state ami of (he nature, of law to which this pragmatic i)hilosoj)hy 
has given rise we shall come again and again to the i)rohlem 
alnnit which most of the (pieHtions of modern i)ublic law and 
many of private! law eumter: tlio, nature of the so-called “corpo- 
lade per.son" which si amis in law for the entity creaUsl by asso- 
ciation for a conumm purpose. Those questions will make 
m'C(‘HSHry a consid(‘ralion of ilu; “moi commun”, tlu! group self, 
which Mr. Laski, for example, so strongly championed in his 
e.arlier works; hut which M. Duguit, with whom lu', is otherwise 
in sympathy, so e(imi)ki(ely and scornfully rejects. The; differ- 
enee in attitixle betwasm James and Dewey, not always clearly 
(lelimal in their own writings, will become clcar(!r as th(!ir posi- 
tions Hr(! deveh(p(‘d by t.lieir disciples and by the practical dia- 
h*ctic of tluiir applic.ation, the pragmatic test that they have 
themH(ilvcH nxjuired for every theory. Docs a groui), because it 
acts lik(! a person, possess tlie reality of moral personality? Is 
“working” a suflieieni test? 

It i.H, above all, througli this vexed problem of the nature of 
moral and of I(*gal [lersonality, and the degree to which those 
terms are applicable to the state and to associations within the 
state, that, it may be possible to make clear the viewpoint from 
which this criticism of t.he implications of anti-intellectualism 
through the study of its application to concrete problems has 
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been niHlertakcii. It is with the belief thiii. ilu'ory niid prnetice, 
like most other thinp;H that we are in the- habit of aludyini; in 
their e.nuHal reiatunwhips, arc intimately united in tlui reeiprocity 
whieli the mind learns to use by underHi.iindinp;, that thene suj^ 
gestiouB are oEered. Obviously if theory is all ex po^tl farlo 
rutionalizution of uncontrolled aela, all social theory is at best, 
the mere satisfaction of a craving to reason about matters in 
which reason has no real interest, for upon them it eaii hava* 
no real ctTect. And yet this is, I am inclined to think, the rc- 
ductio ad ahmrdum to which the irrationalist types of unti- 
intellectualism are eventually brought. 

Still, it is reasonable to suppose, where reason has a place at 
court, that the bad odor into which intellect ualism has got itself 
is not witiiout some justification. Ideas have loo often been 
supposed to have, “hands and feet’’, in true Hegelian fashion, 
where tiiey went tnaimed for lack of will. 'Fhal they havt' lives 
of a sort is demonHt.rnto<l by the stubborn way iti which the 
ohlcat of them refuse to give up the ghost. Hut that they can 
by some esoteric magic that is to lx* found only in namcM and 
symbols produce t.hoir ai>propriate genii, and mould Hut worhl 
of phenomena instead of distorting Tuaii's vision of it that is 
medievalism. It should be one ghost that Francis Uucon laid, 
if he created others in its place. “God forbhi," said he, “that 
wc should give out a dream of the imugination for a pattern of 
the world.” 

C. Tub Pragmatic Contribution to a HsErun Piiinosoptiv 

The usefulness of pragmatism, paradoxically enough, does not 
lie in its claims to being cither a philomphy or a method of the 
practical, hut in its being an exhortation to practice. 'I'he pull 
that it has exerted has been felt by philosophers of (*v«n*y de- 
scription— the persistent way in which it has scizctl them by 
the trousers log to pluck them back from the contemplation of 
the bodiless regions of pure thought into which thisy were ascend- 
ing, back to lands in which very impure thought exists and acts. 

Not that the protest was either new or novfdly stated. In its 
exaggerated forms, from which pragmatism can hardly h(‘ said 
to bo free, it has been the weapon of attack u[)on any such as 
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ftili tilu! (‘.all 1,0 touch or question, ever since Aristophanes pic- 
tunal Socrahis, (hingling in a basket among “The Clou(ls”.^“ 
Nor arc its ('rrors any more novel than its claims to truth. The 
Sophists, from whom Dr. Schiller does not hesitate to claim 
j)hilosophi<‘. dose, out, had followed the psychological account of 
the l.nit! and the good to its logical end in the prostitution of 
philosophy into the art of special pleading, if their reputation 
as a grou]) do(fa not sadly belie the fact. As a rhetorician and 
demagogne, the Bophist had learned how to move man for his 
own ends, and he had forgotten how to apply any other test to 
those (!nds than the one pragmatists still propose. In conse- 
(luence the Sophist was interested in men simply as means to 
ends: he, Uairned the passions and desires of the state with which 
he had to deal, that “huge and powerful brute” to which Hobbes 
was to giv(! later tlu'. unforgettable name of "Ijeviathan”. As 
fhere was for tlui Soidiist no universalized law of Nature dictated 
l)y reason lo guide the use; to which he essayed to put his great 
beast, and ht- hud neither the desire nor the ability to play the 
Philosopher-King, lui was only interested in it pragmatically, 
that is as it. served his own desires to attain their unc.riticized 
fullilhnent. H(' leanu'd “how to approach and handle it, at 
what times if. beeonu'H luu-cest and most gentle, on what occasions 
it ut ters its H<!veral crie.s, and what sounds made by others sootlie 
or irritaU; it.” *' His interest in it was “behavioristic”, to apply 
a modern term. 

'Phere is no grind, difliculty in pointing out that this is tlic only 
attitude which a consistently descriptive account of 8oc,ial psy- 
chology, that declines to “account” for experience, or to examine 
its schematic logical nature, is bound to give of poUt.ics. It is 
not more dillie.ult to point out that its morality is essentially 
Niet.zsclicun, for nothing is unlawful. Its pragmatic justifica- 
tion lies in its ability to manipulate Leviathan succc,ssfully, or 
as American slang expresses it, “to put it over on the public.’’. 
Nothing is easier to establish than this theoretical conclusion, 
one that goes a long way toward showing why pragmatism is 
ide,ntifK*d (whenwor consistency is valued) with opportunism, 

“ <*{, (Jmlmin WallsH, Thu (treat SeoUty, pp. 228 IE. 

“ l*lato, The KrpuhUe, p. 493 (.Towett), cited by G. Wallas, Human 

N(xtur 0 in |l 171. 
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and wliy iis pnintioul applkiition Hlxnild rnmill. in Ihc <IcK<'n('ni- 
(ion of poliiicfi to thn violence of actual anarchy, or the forcible 
represMion of l-’aHciHin. If there is no validity in-appenlinK lo 
reaMon in e.ducatin}!: valucH, naturally parlianu'ntarism in iille, JUid 
forcH'. iw the ullima ratio. 

Nothing is easier, yet from the praRmatic point of view nothing 
is more futile. “Wliat earthly good is to be got,” prngmnli.sls 
insi-st on knowing, “out of the parade of formal categories who.se 
content is filled by actual, concrete living, or out of iilmd norms 
of truth and value wliich remain foriwor unrealized iri-bax? 
To escape to your unreal realm of norm is simply cowardly, so 
long as there are. evils and untruths to make life miserable for 
those who hav(! the courage to face and bear them out'. Is the 
Book of Job comforting to you? Well that is how things often 
arc. And do you find a survey of politics and politicians in the 
flesh morally invigorating ns exainjiles of the marcliing feet of 
Absolute (lo<l? Aren’t you making myths of democracy, repre- 
sentiHtivc goviirnment., constitutionalism? Do tlu' facts not mort' 
often stir you to cur.se iioliticinns and go off to live comfortably 
in the Metatthysical Htate? You reproach us with being 'merely 
doscrijitive,’ etc., because forsooth w<‘ are couragianis enough to 
face the facts which you fleo. But is not our entire ])rogram on<» 
of finding the best jiossible solution under the cimunstanceH by 
a process of continuous experimentation as long as life is in us? 
What more can any man?” 

The Idealist who is honest enough to n[)i)ly his own criteria 
of truth to the processes of his own mind is forced to aiimit the 
justification of much with which the pragmatists have reproaehed 
him. It needs but little psychological insight to nunnrk how 
often the ideal is a refuge wherein to escape from a distruct<-d 
world, rather than a norm for creative activity. Indeed (hat 
Idealism of the Absolute which is arrived at by transferring the 
aiincd-at ideal of significant totality everywhere necessarily 
present in thinking, to the realm of ontological reality, and which 
then forces all human facts into this monistic scheme, m(*rits 
just the reproach that pragmatism has put upon it. James 
showed logical as well as psychological insight in (equating the 
source of all that is repugnant to our moral natures to a con- 
ception of a “block universe", “dead and done for". Ho long as 
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h<! rcKlrictcd (he tueiuiiug of intellectualism to this deterministic 
coneeption of system, one might heartily agree with him in being 
an anti-inlellectuulist. The norms of truth and goodness by 
which we ('xpand and relate our experience with every judgment 
never exist a{)art from (Iiinking, and oven in tliinking they be- 
come clearer and more sharply defined in a continuous progress 
of becoming conscious of selfhood. Coherence may be and often 
is posited by intellectualistic hedonists as characteristic of ideal 
reality, simply in order to escape facts. To set up a meta- 
physical Absolute because ideals tend indefinitely toward per- 
fection is to miss the moaning of relativity and relevance, to 
leave knowledge, as Kant would have put it, for faith. James, 
at least, would have admitted the part that this faith plays in 
human experienei'; indeed he would Hometimes almost have 
claimed (hat all knowlc<lg<' is faith. But from the i)oint of view 
which has been set forth in this examination of pragmatism, faith 
hegins where kmnvledge loaves ofI.'“ The Absolute must be left 
in tlii^ realm of faith. Our <'xp(!rionce is relative; but knowledge 
has a <iomonH( ruble validity different in kind from matters of 
faith. 

Experience is ndativo, though, to an ideal system of logic and 
of value in human thinking. While logic in our actual tlumght 
never (fsenpes the passional setting of tlie emotional natures, or 
the necessity of acting that truncates reflection, it is never absent 
from any jiart of our activity. It is this formal character of con- 
sistency aimed at as a systiimatic ideal which gives uHsaning and 
value to th<* world of contemplation. It aims, as Dewey says, at 
enriching the given world of the immediate data of ('.xperience 
by criticisiing its parts. But its method, if it is iiahsid to be 
scientific, must he scientific in more than a descriptive and 
empirical sense. It must aim at logical coherence, and work 
through conceptual analysis if it is to achieve the “cnricliing” 
of con.scspamces which Instrumentalism desires. The method of 
Instrumenlalism simply is not instrumental to this end. 

As for Dewey, lu', like James, is by temper an Idealist in the 
moral senst'. of the term, not an absolutist, certainly, in spite of 
some of the implications of his treatment of the individual in 

l« n i*lmf illNtlnfiliiH Iwtwtnm KiintiRti fuul iirag^malic 
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other tcniiH than Holfhood—but an IdealW. in (he sense that lie 
heliovcH that there is an ethienl {Mislulate of universal Inuuan 
validity: “What is really good for me mu.sl turn out, guoil for 
all, or else there is no good in the world at all. . . . Moral .self- 
satisfaetion nieaim social Helf-satisfactiou . . . such faith or 

eonvictiou is at the bottom of all moral conduct. " Idealism’ 

must indeed come first,” he says in another place,'* where lie 
defines it as “the imagination of some better state generated by 
desire.” He, just as nuich as James, must finally take the ability 
to decide what is better from what is worse for granted, leaving 
off his analysis where Idealistic, logic begins. “But,” he tjualifies 
his admission, “unless ideals are to be dreams and idealism a 
synonym for romanticism and phuntasy-bnihiing, tlimr must lie 
a realistic .study of uclual oondilions and of the mode of law of 
natural events, in order to give the imagined or ideal objeet 
definite form and solid snl>Mtancc*“-(o give it, in short, prac- 
ticality and constitute it a working end.” 'riiis insistent denimid 
that philosophy shall not hecome a dull and muddy Jolm H” 
Dream is Mr. Dewey’s real contrilmtion to motlern thought. 

When the pragmatic movement ceases to he niendy a protest 
against metaphysical rationalizations tliat cover up psyelmlogicid 
motives into which inv(*s(iga(ion would he painful, it must treat 
satisfaction, emotional and psychological as ultimate or it must 
of necessity develop from mere Homanticism into an Inslni- 
mentalism. As Instrumentalism it must meet the test it pro- 
poses, that is, its program must he <jf practical vahui in opera- 
tion. It can not remain forewer content with repeating its 
admonition to test thetiries l>y their eonsequenees, for it helps 
nothing at all to know the bare aims of a nudhod, unless that 
method is given significance and logical eonsjstency. I'he efinse- 
qiiencc tost of pragmatism is as formally empty as any other 
abstract concept, and its application illustrates just those vices 
of which it had accused the intellcetnalism that dwells in ab- 
stractions. Pragmatism no more than other philosoplii(‘H <'nn 
escape “the double urgency” of which James talk<‘(l; the tirgency 
to account scientifically for facts and at the same thm; tit them 
into the total scheme of values which every self nets upon, 'bo 

" Oritkal Theoru (if mhk», np. 12T-128. 
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(lcKcrib(! prjK't.icul “Kufcisfnctormess” as whatever does fulfill this 
double urgency “felicitously", and then to urge one to strive 
to obtain such fulfilhnent, is to define by tautology, and to 
preach a mistaken hedonism. Pragmatic theory, quSk prag- 
matism, wamlcrs hopelessly between subjective satisfaction of 
desire and the. test of survival: it ends by embracing both in a 
behavioristic description of the fact that men do form a con- 
tinual compromise in order to act. But the description docs 
justice neither to the Promethean nor to the Epimethean ele- 
ments in thought. Ttiinking is happily neither a blind leap in 
the <lark nor an autojisy performed on the corpses of dead acts; 
it projects continually, actively; but its projection is a process 
of education which uses the past to shape the future. Indeed, 
on(' could not wish a better statement of this asiiect of activity 
than Ih'wey has given in the later chapters of Experience and 
N^alurc. 

'■['he Romanticist revolt against reason took philosophic form 
(if form it can be ealhnl) first in the protest philosophy of .fames. 
But reason ha.s its rciveiige; heeausc headlong rebellion against 
conec’plual logic hal him into urging the rights of belief where 
conviction eouhl not be, James came in his later philoH()i)hy to 
destroy the v<’ry foimdaflonH upon which belief may rest with 
satisfnetion. For by reducing all knowledge to faith created by 
<l(*sire, he left no room for a knowledge which is intrinsically 
deHirable beeauHts it is true. The effort of Instrumentalism to 
give some content to the practice of pragmatism has led to really 
useful experimentation in educational and social psychology, and 
its insislenee upon eotmrete activity as opposed to passive re- 
flection upon the nature of the ultimate has been of value in a 
(lemoeratieally organized society in which thought nmst be active 
in or(l<‘r to become effective, all the more active by reason of 
the imnu'usct thoughtlessness which is always active there. But 
Instrmmmialism, in its constructive phase, is an economic in- 
terpretation of philosophy. It can talk only descriptively so 
long as its logic is that of psychology, or of a false interpretation 
of thinking in terms simply of supply and demand.’® Its test, as 

fM’Ht lofflcal (Uanoimtratlon of praumatiam as tho Bctmoniic ijitcrpreta- 
tloa of phfloaopliy lany l»a found In F. 11. Bradley’a ‘"Terminal ISasays” to 
the aecond edition of hla Loeio. See especlftlly “On Theoretical and Traetieal 
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T have HUggeHted, must either be tiikon for gruidcd from Mu- be- 
ginning, or api)ii(Hl only when the iud, iw a faii arnimpli. Ev(>n 
in the latter euHo, ita method b apt to be a poxt viorlon. hHpK'Ht 
wliieli in prejudiee<! in favor of <k inumtihuH nil nisi honn/n, 
for survival value iw all that IuHtrumentidism ban hh a ebeek 
upon the intereHt value upon whieh judgimuit is to be pass<‘d. 
Nor can this impasse be escaped by an aiipeal (o (be melhod of 
science, unless that method be admitted to imply tlu> neeesHily 
of something like a philosophy of science itself. 

When pragmatic theory is applied to the fudds of thought 
where the problems of philosophy take on that practical char- 
acter which is their pragmatic test, it may be (*xpect<'<l that one 
may trace the same development from a Romnnti<'ist revolt 
against attempts at systematic construction, to a more s<-ienlilie 
and positivistic trend whicih still contemns the logic of concepts 
and systematic coherence, which still sconm as metaphysical all 
efforts to analyze the a priori eomlitions of liuman as.soeiafion 
on a moral plane; but which at the same tinu' is forced to intro- 
duce in the guise of very dubious “ facts” tin- metaphysics that 
it has banished. Just as political anarchy goes f(»r imlividual 
protection tbrongh feiulalism to a linal siatt' of national abso- 
lutism, with small place for the prnetice or the theory of liberal 
democracy or constitutional morality in politics during its sur- 
vivalist pluiKo of national consolidation, so nnti-inlellectualistic 
pluralism begins with individualisjii, goes through groups, and 
finally ends u;) in force as an abstract power, in the organically 
absolute state of Fascist theory with no place for a morality in 
which the individual shares the good of tlie communities of which 
he is a member by helping freely to create it. The euhnination 
of the pragmatic dialectic, where it leaves off ladiig revolutionary 
Romanticism and becomes constructive, is a social theory that 
conceives individual relationships ns simply organic, ns funo 
tional, as parts of a socially intcrch-peiulent whole, a Fascist 
state in which the only divisions possible of determiuatifm are 
along the lines of the intensity of “real” social forces. Furpose, 
having been omitted from the beginning, purpo.mjid H(»eiely can 

Activity,” pp. 721-22, Vol. 11, IIi» criticitsm )ihh cAtiwsi me to wait much 
of this critiqu® of pragmatism as otiose, in view of the Im'islvr strokes wltli 
which he has shetchecl its shortcomings as a theory. 
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ncv(!r 1)0. Tlio olTort, io impoHC the purposes of individuals upon 
it through I'oroo, is t he surest moans of preventing the spontaneous 
dcvolopmout. of a o.omnmnity of purpose, a constitutional mo- 
rality, binding laxausc it is freely shared. 


PART II 

PRAGMATIO POLITICS 


^‘Hintory Irvh j^hown that. application of the idealH of democracy to 
a large and complex m)ei<'ty in a tliflicult matter; that the proper methods 
and machinery of <hnmK’racy vary with eircmnHtances, ami can only Ixi 
*slf)wly evidvetl l^y exp(*rinu'nt — that in thin procc’SH of (‘xptTiment the. 
belief that- the tank in rimple or that there in any ready*mad(^ tmdhod is 
a hindrance and not a ht'lp to miccenH. In the working ont of practical 
machinery* am*ce?iH Uari be<*u tin* n'ward of the EnghHh banpia*, with its 
diatniat of far reaehmg Hc^hetneH, ita concmTi with tln^ inuu(‘diut<* pradh^n.1 
problem* ita nest tact n t* <b?Hlik<‘ td epianilating m to wlua^e it is going, its 
rt'aibne-srt ti^ dtad with thr^ concrete* and ita tmtire disregard of tlu^ abstract. 
grii*vanee, Bnl wleav the prmda'al Kngiynnan congrat.ulates hinis<h* 
nptm hiH mipreme eapactty for pobticH, and eontraHts hin practical eHichmcy 
with tht^ aletract mnHwabihties id continental ideologues, he is making a 
tjuMtake hlsmion in right wh<-n in his great text-hook on constitutional 
law he nttnlmti's tlie achievem<*nt i>f modern liberty to tln^ Frtauh philos- 
iiphers itf the mghtt'enth eentnry as well ai to English constituthmal prac- 
lina Thi* man wlm will not hn)k hi\vond his immediab' grievance' will 
probnhlv lind an tdh'rtivt^ solution for it, but he will also, the solution 
foumi* prtjbably then go to sleep content etlly till some spur from without 
crnncH to iiiHfuih his complwaiicy* . * . Democracy hm dcv('lop('d whmwer 
tlm alMtract appeal ijf the idecdogue and tin' concrete experinu'ntation of 
the practical man have worked together.*^ 

A. D. LinwAf, Karl Mant^ CmntaL 
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I'UACJMATU; POLITICS 
A. ANTI-lNTKI.LECTXIALiaM IN POLITICS 

Ornlmni WalluH luin attributed the modern distrust of in- ^ 

telU'ctualistie Hdlutioiis to a factor that has chanj^d the whole 
aspect of motlcrn tlumght; one to which Dewey has devoted his >, 
hook: Tht' (tijUivnrv of Dnrwin on Philosophy. “Before Dar- 
win," Hays Mr. Wallas in Human Nature in Politics, “mowt po- 
litical spccidaturs nst-d to sketch a pt'rfect polity which would 
result from the complete adoplion of their principles, the re- 
publics of Plato ami (d More, Bacon’s Atlantia, Locke’s plea for 
a government which should consciously realisse the purposes of 
(Jod, or Hcnthnm's Utilitarian State securely founded upon the 
Table of the Springs of Action. We, however, who live after 
Darwin, have le.nrnt the hard lesson that we must not expect.^, 
knowletige, however fidl, to lead us to perfection.” After the 
prophetic Mr, H. <L Wells, for instance, had sketched A Modern 
Utopia he found it necessary to add a completely pragmatic 
appendix calleil "Skepticisjii of the Instrument". 

lint this skepticism as to rational solutions has been accom- 
panie<l by a change in political psychoh>gy which is pt'rliapa 
w<»rlh remarking. Professor .L T. Young, in The New Amcrfrnn 
(lovcrnun nt and its Work, ha.H called it “the (huuand for <}uick 
government". Parliamentarism rif the Victorian era at, least, pro- 
tcmiled to look for carefully worke<l-out priucijdes of setthmK'nt, 
based on the a-ssumption that if one found the rensonahlc solu- 
tion, the problem was solved. One can not liclp being impressed 
with this characleri.stic (vf Lonl Oxford and Asipiith’s Fifty Years 
of Parliamrnt. 'rii.at is not the present temper of our changing 
ptditics, either in Knglnnd or tlie United Htates. 

"An interesting ehange in the political psychology of the, 
American piaijde,” says Professor Young, “ii the nervousness 
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and iiupiiUoiic.o <»f dolay UuR wc now hIuiw (ownrds |Hd)lir ((uck- 
UoDH. iDMloitd of Iho. nioditnlion and roflocdion on polifiml jn-ol)- 
loniH (hat. niarkc<l {)ur oarly liislory aa a tuition wo now think in 
sodden Hpannw, and ouUmrata of otnotion. Whcllior it he 

the hysti'rieal out break of a lynching moh, or (he wodons, earnest, 
efforts of a city improv’cnient, eloh, we art' inclined to rush mut- 
ters Jind W(^ arc iiuptitient of ohstiieleH, once it. is ktmwn that an 
evil exi.sts and demands a remedy. The age of oratory, elo- 
quence, and prolonged diseussion has almost pa.ssed. The peoi)le 
want action, immediate iiction. Doubtless it wm'i' Itetter tliat 
more delihertition he exercised, that in the (juaint phrase of ti 
former state governor 'celerity should he eontempereil with 
o.unetation’; lint such is not the view of tla* people* as a whole.” ' 

That quiek-on-thC'trigger, “lry-it-and-He('" temper is partly 
imported from our industrial and eommereial processe.s, where 
rapid shifts in technique make speedy adjust ment and a i»rag- 
maiic willingness to experiment the* great, virtue's. We Iieive not 
elisplayed the same inventivemess in the machinery etf social con- 
trol, althemgh theiro is real neeel to rcceigiuKc (luit the nmehinery 
of geiveniment luleepiate t.e» a iiioneer, en* tee an agrieultterfd, eir 
(‘Veil tei a ninet(‘enth century maimfncturiug eaunnumity, ran ned 
he apjilie'el withemfc raelical changes to the urheinizeel nmi’lstrom 
of the ne'weT industrialism. But we have, iu the Huiteei Htates 
been extreanely impatient of results anel for n*sulfs iei polities, 
even thougli we luivc not devoted to that art (or seie-nee, if suede 
it he) one-tenth of the invention or tlm attentiem that has gone* 
into inehistrijil greewth, 8uch neheptatiem as we have' mnele in 
our nece'ssarily cumbrous federal streicture! has eome* epiite a.s 
much through parties or through courts as threnigh li'gislature's 
or ainenelments or conye'ntions.* 

^ ,> The. empirical side of ])rag»uatism is elcveite'd to seicial invt'u- 

' |tivcnesa. It is therefore the firopcr mother of a liroeid of revolu- 
tionary theories of the state. Tlie point of view from whicli this 
critique is written is that most of these pluralistic and romanticist, 
theories of syndicalist revolt, or aolidarist and organic theories 
of reaction toward the Fascist state, lack historical per- 

* op. cit. “Introduction,” pp. 7-8. 

•See Walter Thompson, Federal OmMimtkn, 0. <J. Tlwlemnn, fhr 
Vnwrittm aon»HMton, of th« United mate*; and II. W. HorwlU, The 
Otages of the Amerlean Oonetltvtim, 
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sp(i(‘(.ivc. Like tlicir i>hil(m()phic!il mother, these political scions 
of pniKiiuilistn ov.>rlook tlui abiding and universal elements 
of Imman cxpcrioncc. I’rHgiuatiHm, Romanticist or Instni- 
mcnf.'disl, holds lhai, coiicoplual logic is vicious because con- 
a-pls are uo( “roulily”. Bui (anieepls arc rcalilies. Pragmatism 
is so impressed with (he (rulhs of i)sychology, that it denies the 
validity ol logic, and IIk' uscdulness of metaphysics. Its method 
is for that rcaason positivistic and behavioristic. It has no use, 
as Air. I)(‘\v(>y |)uts it, for “wholesale views” of truth or reality. 
Bceau.se of (he limitations of this method it has no really useful 
information to giv(^ as to the proi)er use of knowledge as a tool. 
It hlitlu'Iy udvi.ses the philosopher, as all others, to learn by 
trying. 

I hat is sound advice, up to a point. One must always learn 
by trying. Bui trying is only valuable if learning be inetbod- 
ienlly possible, 'rhere is, l(«), a deal of human effort already 
available for learning from. In philosophy, whether or noi 
axioms are po.stulntes in the beginning us a mnt.ler of genetic 
psychology, in (he course of htmian development their universal 
logical vnlidily has l.eeu pretty thoroughly demoust rated. No 
seientitie method would be fruitful that did not follow them. 
'I’hey Itnve proved (o be neeessary rules for using the tools 
which we have, not merely beeaus(« we have preb'rred t,hem on 
(-stlietie ()r ectmomie grounds, but Ixauuwe, as Bacon said, Natura 
rum nhi pun-Htiu vhwitur. 'I’lu'y are a prUm conditions of tnitli- 
fid thinking. 'I'liat is why they are fruitful; not truthful, as 
liragiuatism says, sim|>ly because their eonseciueuces have 
seemed to lit our orgtuiie needs bett<‘r than several more-or-Iess- 
good hut possible alternatives, Alternatives to usable logic are 
not, like rival systems (d mat heiiiat leal postulates, all equally 
self-consistent. 'Hie very use of logic is to establish self- 
consistency. 

But, (he ol»j(‘etion is always raised, Is it not merely a matter 
of convenience, as is the ease with our use of the system of 
Kuelidean geometry, that we do follow them? Binee Kinstcin 
we hav<* had to add time as another dimension to our universe. 
Are not your laws of llmught as relative to your hypotheses as 
fuiy tdlier enlrulus is to the axis id temporal reference? Docs 
not activity enter, mil adaptatiim in a spatial and temporal con- 
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text tlmt ciui nevor be reduced to your conccpiuni scbcuH', luiy 
more tlmn the motion of Hturn CtUi 1)0 <-.on'e(‘( ly reduced to ji (hree- 
dimensionnl iripncc (uikniluN? 

Thai, is V('ry (rue, and well tnken, so far us pruj'tnulism is 
merely a protest uguiuHt ti static idealEtic monism iliat tries to 
fix the netivily of humuu beingw within the coufiiu's nf miiiu' 
“block-imiver.se” conception of a rigid metaphysics, (hi (he 
other band it is very misleading to make the pragmatic induc- 
tion from (he fact of a developing ami active lumum self, that 
there can not be moral purpose involved in that activity, or 
laws of thought which shaiic experience and give coherent, mean- 
ing to it.s value judgments. 

Pragmatism in politics manifests (he same virtues ami vices 
of method. A way of thinking, even di.siorted am! warped n,s 
pragmatism in politics gets to he by the applic.alion.s of disciple.s 
of the most divu'CSC character, shows to a remarkable dei'.ree (lie 
pervasive spirit of the general “way of looking .at tidiigH" that 
bus inspiird it. Less than other philosophie.s lum pragiuati.au 
the rights to demur at what it might, if it wer<‘ left to (he orij.lual 
proponents, regarti as historical misapplienliou of its d(ielrine..'S 
For pragmatism has only one test of philosupliie.s, ns of .all (lungs 
elsc-'-conseciucnces, results, what Mr. Dewey calls "endings”. 
It can not bitterly protest that Fascism or Hevululiimnry syii- 
dicalisiu arc logically inconsistent with its own reserva(ion.s. 
The only logic reeogntzod by pragmatisjn is (he logic of events. 
What has htum its conneetiem with those events? 

It is (iven possible that M. >Sorel is not philosophically incor- 
rect in (imling pragmatism the most congenial of phiti)M>|>hic.*i, 
any more than is M. Duguit, or Bigtior MuHs<iliiu hiinwdf. There 
is a certain consistency of temperament and of logic among these 
anti-intcllcctunlistH. A study of its political applic.-ilion may 
serve to show a dialectical coherence between the method of pra,g- 
matism ami the results in political preaehinij; and practice. 
Rather, it may appear, it is James ami D(>wey who.se liberal 
ethics and polities arc inconsistent with their doetrine.s. 'I'ln* 
latter particularly, as we shall see, develop.s an impowitioiml 
“social” morality that badly accords with las own lilieral demo- 
cratic ideas. 

If there arc no tests but conseqtienees, and we liav<j no uni- 
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vt'rsully vnlid uspccts of (xpcricnce, any of the prophets of “the 
DOW sIdIo”- - or of no state at all-may be right. If he can “make 
it, work , ho is pragmatically aanctioned. Mnssolini asks no 
moro. What, though, are the tests by which one shall know 
oonso()uon(a's for good or I)ad? Eomanticist and hedonistic sat- 
isf.aotiou? Or lustnmu'ntalist survivalism? Or is it possible to 
arrive at more ohj(\<dive standards? 

If tlioro are some a-}mori conditions of morality, derivable 
from the fact of morally responsible personality, and verifiable 
by an examination of actual historical development, then we 
may bo justifiod in laying down an ideal norm of political ac- 
tivity toward constitutional government; and we may use these 
criteria to l('si, the con.so(iu('nct'H themselves. It may appear that 
political plur.alism is in loo great pragmatic haste to discard 
con.stitulional for direct, action, and tlint the attack upon the 
constitutional state .and the conee{)t of sovereignty are either 
misilireeted against the constitutional state (being aimed at 
irresponsihle antoer.aey ) or ntl('rly inconsistent to their own con- 
struction. It m.ay apiicar, also, however, that a aoUdarism like 
that, of M. Duguit’s “puhlic-serviee state”, or of Fascism, intent 
upon creating tin* orgnnie state of economic necessity through 
fear ami force, is tapially mistaken in overlooking the purposive 
ami fri'c elements in human nH,Hociatum, 

'i'he ‘'eon.Me<inenei's”, llu' “facts” on which they ask judgment 
to he nuule of llaur pragmatic wicct'SH may turn out to be too 
epliemiTid, or tmt mistaken as facts or even when valid as facts, 
of tdo nt'gative moral v.alne to point the way to a new ideal of 
jiuHtical orgnuizfitimi. 'riirough the repudiation of that “whole- 
sale” met hod of linking up all experience into as consistent a 
whole as is possible to human effort, pragmatism in politics may 
turn out upon examination to be retailing short-run views that 
are fat.nl even from <‘eonomic criteria alone. 

Tliat is frankly my own opinion. I shall try not to load the 
dice, hut the reader is forewarned of what may well be my 
prejmiiees, so that, he may tliscount what follows if he disagree 
with this estimate td pragmatism as a partial psychology of 
ptditiirs ami a poor ethics, Because it has been thought by many 
Ui be impossible Uj se<^ philosophy in naturalistic terms without 
accepting pragmatism, there is a natural bias toward the prag- 
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umt.ic !it,titu<l(! ill tluH, ii wieutific tine. But Iuin luid 

it',H own loHt. Wliut, fU'o its fruitH? 

Among Urn imwi. import, fUii fniiln of nny philosophy jut f.lio 
social atlitiuh'H wliich ii iiulucoH. Brngmatisin one, lit profit alily 
to induce an advc.niuroiw oinpiriciwii chni'ni’lcristic. of the radical 
temper. Hut, does ii nui by its exaggerated anti-inti'llectuali.sm 
induce a complete Hkcplieism of any common stamlurds of value, 
attainable through reastmable diHcussiou? Does it not thereby 
argue for force rather than eomseiit to cement community? Dues 
it not further promote the tendency to regard economic motive.s 
as the most tangible factors in human behavior, and hence in- 
troduce an economic interpretation of morality that ilenies pur- 
Iiosirm control of economic force, s through co-oiieruiive effort? 
Doe.s it not, tinally, n.s the Sophists did, offer the philosophie inil- 
wark for stressing clashes of interest between groups as reeou" 
cilablc only through force, not by const itutionnl arbitrament 
at tlic hamts of a legal community in wliich they all share 
equally? (keek demoeruey went to pieces, among other reasons, 
because of its sophistic attitude toward clashes between Hellenic 
cities and toward class struggles, bet us in a nalionalisiie age 
be advised ami seek to apply an Aristotelian remedy. 

A way of looking at things, while it is partly tlic re.snlt of 
hiatoricul forces, is not simply determined by them, 'bhe phi* 
loaophy of men is not automatically produeeil by the times. It 
results from their efforts at understanding the times. Quite as 
much it reshapes the times, as e.g., Benthamism did in England 
through the first half at least of the ninelei'iith century. Eco- 
nomic interests themselves appear only through the coneeptiims 
which men have of thom““tnore or less adequate, 'I'he (•conumie 
man finds himself superseded by a variety of other interest 
groups. A critique of these conceptions of pragmatism may show 
some ways of acting upon a more coherent and fruitful political 
philosophy. 


B. Some Outunbs op a Constructive Theory or the State 

Any pragmatic application and test of pragmatism must start 
out with an admitted working hypothesis; put to the. test that it 
itself proposes for political ‘^working”, pragmatism will show its 
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ns wt^ll ns virhioa ns n philosophic method. Such a study 
luusl., if it. is to fulfill its criticnl possibilities, have implications 
of il.H own ; they nro hc.r«i set forth in order to clear the ground. 
I'hc.y nrc^ simple, but they must be clearly understood at the 
outset. 

Constitulionnl government represents the same effort at po- 
litical synt.hesis that conceptual logic does for thought syn- 
thesis. It. must shun alike pluralism and absolutism; it must 
admit the ideal character of its coherence, without abandoning 
logical coherence as a working method. A philosophy of con- 
stitutionalism is not so much a mere description of facts as it is 
a normative jihilosophy of the state. It tries to describe only 
the mature constitut.ional state and describes that as an ideal 
rather than a completed achievement. No state is ideal as it 
actually exists, although some states clearly approach the ideal 
of constitutifjnalism more nearly than others. Constitutionalism 
means an accepted rule for fixing political responsibility. 

The cohenmt structure of law, shaped under a con.stitution, 
implies of necessity some accepted method of legal unification 
and delermination for (ht^ solution of pluralistic forces which, 
if left to themselves, develoj) either the centrifugal tendencies of 
atukrchy or th(‘ repressively centripetal tendencies of dictator- 
ship. There is, wherever the organization of a people under law 
has achieved statehood, an habitual although not an absolute 
constitutiomil morality. This morality may be described as the 
active recognition of a relatively permanent community of pur- 
pose in the (mforeement of law that has taken organic shape in 
a constitutional system. The constitutional system is accepted 
as thii necessary presupposition of ordered human intercourse. 
If the consent and the participation of a culturally homogeneous 
population is invoked through constitutional means, the laws 
under which they live represent a working basis for moral free- 
dom. Therefore, there is a moral presupposition in favor of 
obeying law, as long as one accepts the constitution of the state 
as a fair basis of social adjustment, and the best practicable 
mciins of institutional development. As opposed to Mr. Laski’s 
i<U'a of moral obligation to obedience depending upon each act 
of the state as it affects every individual or group, this theory 
maintains the moral validity of obedience as long as the con- 
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Hiit.uUdiifil sysk'Hi UH pmoticcd is i»y tlu' iiulividuat 

and not. vinlnU'd ))y Uic novarnnu'nt,. 

If nivolulion is gannintdy UuniKlii to he n hotifr menus thau 
polilicnl !wiivii,y within the sptien* made ptissilde hy the existiny, 
eouatitnthm, there is an ultiniute mural rijdd uf revululiiui. IPit 
any analysis uf the oumpHrative eflieaey uf pm-siiasimi aiul vio- 
lence w(ml<l suKKest a i)reHniuptiun in favor uf persuasion as a 
means, given the possibility of a free hearing and of fre(‘ asso- 
ciation to political ends. It is, as a rnh', only where persuasion 
is not constitutionally possible, where there is an attempt to 
marshal foree. to the regimentation uf Imman thought, tlsruugh 
educational perversion and the repression uf free press and 
speech, that revolution by violence has a moral just ificat iota 

Convinced communists and crusa<lers for a new motivation for 
our economic life think that the whole basis of capitalism 
vitiates tlie rcadity of poIiti(uil freethuu and ('quality liefore the 
law, no matter what the eimstitutiun of the state. 'I'hey ap- 
proach the practical issue with a religious fervor that brooks no 
argument. Experi^'iiee with dir<‘ct action toward thest' ends sug- 
gests that the uvertliruw of constitutional government or its 
sabotage! by degrees as not the best, practicable means of attain- 
ing the ends of freer economic life. If the staite in a capitiilistie. 
society refuses enemicH of (!apitnlist economy the meims of being 
heard, they haive no recourse but violenee—that is eh'ar. Hut 
where they are givt'ia constitufiounl scope to win polilicnl power 
by persuasion, violent asaeans (iaaehadiaag the "eoaatiaageial a’evaahi- 
tiorx” of poUtieail geaaea'nl strikes) lejul to a n'pressive Hol- 
shevisna; <ar are aaaore likely (aa alraiw the hairsh rebuka* aif Pasa'istaa. 
Unless conainunists uw! preparaul for uaa aapa-ta test aaf slra'aaglh it. is 
not wise to undermine tlaaa stale. Nor raa-anl tha-y ha* stta’iarisa'd if 
picocrac'al revolution praavaikes slightly aaiaart* eaaaasista'aat ra'iaressiaan. 

The whaalc cai.se caamt'S daawaa taa the anaaaU'raa attack oai repra!- 
scntaitive control of gaavernanent-— “aiati-patrliaiaaaa'utarisaaa’’ ns it is 
called, where pairlianaontairy iaastitaatioais riale, aiiati-constitia- 
tionalisin under more rigidly separateal systeans aaf alisfribaitiug 
governmental powers. If the cleavage iaa saaeiely jaistifu's the 
ruthless Marxian antithesis betweeaa classaas, tlaeri tha* persaaasive 
methods of pairliamentarism and constitaaliaaaaal respaaaasibility are 
indeed vain. There is no basis for a eaamiaaiataity aaf purpowa sutfi- 
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ckuitly Kironfi; to siip[)()rt the state. The solution is, indeed, force 
— wliothcr that of Bolshevism or of Fascism. 

On the ollun- hand, if we eschew the pragmatic attitude toward 
values -i.e., ihat there is no rational basis for preferring some to 
others, exee])l, by pitting them like gamecocks for a test of 

oons(>(piene(>s, w(! may escape the destruction of constitutional 

government, and of the method of social settlement which it 
reprc'sents. Parliamentarism rests upon the assumption of 
idealistic ethie.s tluit values achieve coherence and real meaning 
through criticism. There is always a presumption that a great 
group interest mect.s a real need. It must be canalized by the 
state into its voluntary sphere of activity. 

Sovereignty by this intei-pretation is a reality (which is idealis- 
tic only in recognizing the value of ideals) just as other funda- 
mental (•.(uua'pl.H are realities, valuable because it describes 
within praeticabUi limits a state of facts. Included among these 
facts is one overlooked by pluralism; that of the utility which 
such a unifying coiuu'ption of the legal order presents to the 
society const iiuUonally organized by it. The state which holds 
together against outsid(‘ ror<!es and internal disruption shows an 
abiding const iliient community of loyalty at its base. Its con- 
stitutional form is (he; uttmupt to deal with the grounds of this 
loynlty—a slatemeut. of accepted rules of co-operation toward a 
common and socially pre-emimmt group purpose — ^the regulation 
of clashes of interest through laws. 

This active eomimmity, that has taken historical form in na- 
tional states, though neither a fixed quantity nor forever endur- 
ing, is rt'lativdy mon^ pcTinanent tlian other communities of 
int.(!reHt and purpose within it, and more intense than those with- 
out it., under the present (ionditions of occidental society. It is 
mor(! permanent because it is more indispensable to the collective 
life of its citizens than other groups are. Its ancient rival, the 
Church, has yielded place, at least temporarily, in most Occidental 
nations before the economic as well as the cultural pressure of 
modern industrialism. This is the normative basis upon which 
its l(!gal sovereignty is accepted— that the rule of law is the 
a prion condition of any moral freedom. 

Legal sovereignty, under modern conditions, simply implies 
that each developed state possesses a unifying method of legal 
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reference, n couHtitutional HyHtan which inchulcs h <!cfiiii(c eenicr 
or a (Icicrminalo proccwis for arrutif!;iiif!: (lie hiiwarchy of lawn 
and for aUcring thcni. 1'ho analyMiM of (his conccid, fur the 
pro, sent, need go no farther than th<i utaicnu'nt. that tin* povern- 
ment so coiiniKuted can he ahown in fact (u posaesH the iiHimate 
coercive powers of a state, so long as that siat<‘ commands tlic 
loyalty of its citizens to the degree of remaining able to survive 
as a polil.ieal unity. That is not to say, however, that coi'rciim 
is the normal procedure or the wisest mefliod of giving idTeet to 
legal sovereignty. Forcible coercion of considerable groups 
within itself is ehuracteristie. not of the normal, but of the patho- 
logical state. Nor i.s it to say that the exc'reise of eot'reion, even 
within the. constitutional channels of normal state activity, dues 
not meet, on occasion, with resistance. 'I’lie constitution is a 
working symbol of unity, not a logical nnivi'rsal. Where the 
life of the state is thnaitencd thnnigh a brcakiiown in the legal 
means of settling vital issue's, the issue must be met by the force 
at the disiiosal of the state. Ibit normally a const it uti<mHl state 
depends u|K)n ptiliUcal set tleine«it, relying upon tlu* fact that 
the mitwrity, too, is part of the constitutional community which 
is the state's self. 

Clearly these; general outlittcs of a (lieory <»f tin; state must 
he filled in and tested by seeing to what <legree they art; com- 
patible with the coercion of facts. Priignuitists in polities we 
must all bo to that point. But when wo describe the behavitw 
of political societies, our interprotntioti of tlmt behavior can not 
select merely part of the facts by rt'jeoting the part tltat idetils 
and moral ends play in shaping fticts. Wc can itot, indeed, slight 
the economic setting wliicli so largtsly dett'rmim's the tirganie 
needs and the actual survival of the imluatrialized states typical 
of our time. But we must also do justice even to the Platonic 
Myths upon which political actions often rest. I'lve'u Mussolini’s 
myth of the new and grander Roman Empirt; as a propagandist 
force is also a fact of a certain order. So are the t<‘naesty of 
faith and good sense with which England clings to political action 
as opposed to violence or Fascism. If we are to be real “realists, " 
instead of parading a “tough-minded skepticism" of the; effect 
of principles and moral values upon human conthict, we shall 
try to understand these ethical aw well as the economic plmses 
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of activity. Social ideals and individual moral choice are also 
“facts". 

While we nr<‘ describing the facts wc can hardly fail to notice 
how various (hey are and how little self-explanatory. Syn- 
dicalistic doctrines have, less s\irvival value as a matter of fact 
— HO far as our pragjuat ic. method takes us to date — than the 
absolutistic riaicti^jn t,oward Fascism and dictatorship. The 
nation-state reaches in Fascism its apotheosis as an organic 
unity attempting to gain self-sufficiency and complete subordi- 
nation of the groups within it. Read in terms only of present 
consequences, unitary Fascist sovereignty has overthrown, it 
seems, alike the pluralism of the syndicates, the revolution of 
the communists, the impotence of parliamentarism and the lib- 
eral ideology of the constitutional state. The example of dic- 
tatorship has sedticc'd a large j)art of Europe that found “gov- 
ernment by talking" too exacting and too expensive for hard 
limes. But if we. criticize these conseciuonces in the light of 
values and facts of longer standing than Fascism, if we transcend 
thc! immediate-(’()ns(Hiueiie,e theory of pragmatism for what has 
been coiulenmed as u “wholesale” view of thc nature of the rela- 
tion bidwta-n thought and things— thinking activity, perhaps 
we may gain u view ultimaUdy more useful and more true. 

The value of the pragmatic attitude lies in its refusal to accept 
as universally valid the conceptual logic applicable to the con- 
8tituti(!nul state; or, better, in refusing to apply this logic where 
the constitutional state is not a fact. Its error lies in the refusal 
to accept the value of the concept where the ideal of constitu- 
tional sovereignty— i.e., representative government that sums up 
thc constitutional restraints and the institutional procedure 
neciissary to freedom—is substantially realized in practice, as it 
is, say, in thc government of the United States or of modern 
England. It is indeed necessary to draw the attention of 
Idealistic theory to its irrelevance to, e.g., some of the actual 
Republics of Central America, except as Idealism upholds a 
normative direction of progress. The state about which Idealism 
is talking docs not exist there, in fact, to a degree that permits 
constitutional morality. 

Mr. Laski has rightly stated that it is the actual state which 
must compete for our loyalty with other groups. Actual states 
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manifest the widest variety of departures from (he ideal of con- 
stitutional government here held to he neccHsury (o any moral 
imperative (o obedience. A cilir-en of Italy might claim with a 
show of juslice that the state, does not offer (o him (lie guaran- 
tees of free<lom, eilher in political or civil lihcrly; ami la- miglit 
reject the iwetenoe of such a slate to moral pr<‘-cmincn<'(i over 
the groups within it. In order to make good his securily, how- 
ever, he must constitutionalize his state, not destroy it. The 
same challenge may be directed to Bolshevism as to Fascism. 
Force can not, as Mr. Laski has elociucntly shown, create moral 
consent. Why invoke it, then, as sovereignty in a constructive 
and normative theory of the state? 

There is a challenge directed at every stalt' to some dt'gree, 
ns Mr, Laski holds. But the conditious which justify those 
challcugcH on ethical grounds art! matters of importama*, and so 
is the motivation of the challenge. In the constitutional state, 
the condition justifying challenge is rcHclu'd v'ln'ti (he. amittitu- 
turn no longer off on a bank of oonimunitu wider, deeper, and 
more per^nanent than the cornmunitien of inlerest which are at 
nirife. When that, condition is rcivchcd th<‘ issm* is frank revolu- 
tion; until it is reached constitutional itHirality demands lawful 
action. Every civil war may be interpreted as a choiec; of evils 
as well as of goods. 

If the state does not offer in fact the basis of constitutional 
freedom through representative government or th(> prospect of 
successful revolution, the indiviciual may choose* anotlicr state 
or completely outlaw himself as anarchist or criminal. But 
Aristotle has shown how dangerous is tlm position of the man 
who lives outside of all political community. By his <lciual, he 
refuses fellowship, with its good as well as its ill. He beconu's 
“a beast or a god”. It is given to very few to become gods, 

Mr. Laski advocates, it is true, neither frank nwiilution nor 
outlawry, nor real martyrdom, but sabotage by flegr(*es and 
piecemeal disobedience. Can he hope for peace after his "Labor 
State” has gained the day by pursuing such metluxls? An* not 
such tactics precisely destructive of constitutional morality? 

The morally inspired revolutionist does not. aim at outlawry. 
He wishes with his follows to remould a state that will eomman<l 
obedience through justice. Violence may be a necessary method 
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t(i force. UiiIchh it iiiitiH iifc creating a new state that uses 
force not t,o rc'press opinion i)ut to prevent actual crime, violence 
is a viciouH circle. 

(Iranied (he moral ease for resistance, and the ultimate resi- 
dence of choicer in (la^ eonscience of the individual; granted, 
too, the ad.nal and the fretpient employment of direct action by 
grou{)s of individuals— on what grounds ought the ethical case 
for the constitutional state to rest? 

In the first place, as no community of moral purpose can be 
absolute, so long as there is any truth in our hypothesis of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility, neither may the state’s claims to 
moral infallibility be takim seriously. What we can say is that 
the norm toward which any state should, ethically considered, 
he developing is the substitution of political action and consti- 
tutional morality for violenee and coercive repression. States 
in fact vary in the degree of their legal absolutism. No form of 
state can put its goviumnent beyond the reach of all resistance. 
No government dare do things that fly in the face of the eco- 
nomic possibilities, the instit.utional life, and the deepest tradi- 
tions of its people!. Non(‘ can permanently fail to fit the char- 
acter of a rue<! — and survive. History documents the lesson too 
thoroughly to iuak(! it ueeessary to point to the overt, \irns and 
the oseillations of Fr(!nch governments from the Grand Monarch 
to the 'fhird Kepuhlic; or to point a modern moral with the 
struggle of Bolshevism with the peasants, or with the battle of 
Fascism against the toughly resistant elements of the Italian 
economic, sittiation and national temperament. Mussolini may 
(!xhort and drive, may inspire and command. There ar(i some 
things not. eveti Fascist absolutism can accomplish — among them 
the creation of a stable and favorable trade balance as long as 
there is no limit to the multiplication of consumers in a land 
naUirally unfitt(!d for diversified industry. His Roman virtues 
of stoic silence and discipline under hardship can only be tempo- 
rarily imposed ui»on a pleasure-loving race, one may guess. The 
ultimate solution must lie rathur in decreasing rather than in- 
creasing the birth-rate and in finding peaceful outlet for Italy’s 
normal ovt'rflow of population and her trade needs. 

The fact is indisputable, that resistance to Fascist commands 
in Italy is so dangerous as to .fee extremely rare. Fascism may 
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eventually overr(iach its firm control; at tlui l-’asc-.ist 

Ktate is sovereign in fact. As such it is a living disproof of Mr. 
Laski’s (hammar of Politics as a comph'tn desoripLon of politi- 
cal usage. 

EaseLsm is one fact. But the, re arc other facts, too. 'I'he Pre- 
Fascist Italy of the War's aftermath must be mmdx'red ainung 
them. Resistance was then the rule, coercion the exe.eption. 
Modern China is in a similar state. There is not in that, vast 
geographic and historical area even a passably enforced general 
community of law, unless Canton and Peking succeed in dividing 
China between tliem, and organizing order in each sphere. 

The pragmatic view of politics can only describe in behavior- 
istic terms. All these, “facta" arc ultimate to its method. It. has 
no norms, except survival valuca, and co!ise<puudly no consti- 
tutional morality to aid free devolopu»ent. 

An idealistic view, taken as implying a normative CHtimate 
of political development, must start from these facts, to(!, but it 
can point beyond the facts to tendeiaues in facts. One such 
tendency seems t.o be the lack of any abiding sense of morid 
obligation in unconstitutional stab's, and its prt'sc'uee in states 
where the basis of community rests upon an aeeepU'd means of 
constitutional settlement. Machiavcdli himself recognize<l this 
in the Disconi. The pre8enc<! of a tlegree of (ionstitutional 
morality sufliciont to protect political freedom insures resort, to 
law. 

The degree to which resistance to acts of a constitutional 
government have nioral validity is a delicatci (luestion, p(*rmit- 
ting no universal statement, because constitutionality varies in 
degree. It is safe to say that wherever the nation sums up in 
its form of government the abiding loyalty of its people, this 
presumption is always in favor of obedience to law. 'I'he State 
may survive sporadic and temporary rcsistancts by groups within 
it, so long as the challenge is not organized against the basis of 
the state itself. It can hardly permit general strikes for political 
purposes without abdicating its r81c of umpire. R<iaiatanc<i must 
; not be chronic, for resistance by direct action has the (^fT<^ct 
' of continually widening the breach in legal community. One 
act of resistance brings on a train of otliers and a reactionary 
resort to force. Ultimately the only choice left hy <!irect action 
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is !U\ inipotiuit und disrupted state and Fascist or Bol- 

slievist dictai.orsliip. Constitutional government, obeyed legally, 
rcmlrrl politirally, is (ius typo presupposed for the state, as the 
stnU; is defended in this Hiu<iy, It may be said to exist wherever 
tlie. slate (utintnands the enduring loyalty of its citizens, under a 
form of government constitutionally determined to political and 
legal responsibility. 

To politiciil pluralists this seems a timid and conservative 
view of socic'ty. It is inspired, however, not by the fear of the 
contingent anarchy which they think the state will bear, but 
by fears for the rebuke of Fascism with which pluralism is 
actually being met. Its solicitude is for the slender realm of 
moral freculom which constitutionalism preserves. It proceeds 
from flic conviction that political pluralism in practice goes 
thr<iugh prc'ci.sely the I'volution of Mtwsolini and his Fascist 
groups: from revolutionary action, usually inspired by ends like 
those of the Socialist left, through conquest of power to reprea- 
aive dictalorHiiip in fav<tr of nationaliat ends of the imperialiatic 
right. 

The fheHiH of this criticpic, constructively, is that any theory, 
of the state which attempts to evaluate political conaequencea 
must be normative. It must try to do juatice to all the facts, 
inchidlng the purposivi* and moral aspects of the state, as well 
as the economic and psychological limits of morality. Its ideal 
state is the constitntionally responsible state, not the “discred- 
ited state”. It assumes the necessity of legal organization and 
an element of coercion in nuxlern industrialized society. On the 
basis of the facts, it finds that the nation-state of occidental 
society is the most enduring aiul tangible synthesis of law and 
of loyalty, thougli the nation is being forced, in its own interests, 
to secure an international rule of law. 

What 1 shall call, by a terminology later to be explained, the 
oo-organic theory of the state accepts the pragmatist’s insistence 
that no such state is final in its form or morally absolute. Poli- 
tics must begin with the instrumentalist method in the descrip- 
tion of facts of political behavior and return to it for its empiri- 
cal application. But the reflective criticism of values, which 
Mr. Dewey admits to bo the business of philosophy, must in 
politics as elsewhere follow a method which instrumentalism 
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(loos noil furninh. Tluit, method ih normative in I'lliies, and munt. 
he hariod upon a coherence theory of vaiues, aw \v('ll an of truth, 
which fiivcH t,o logic its rightful place. 

The Htatc, in t,hc nignificancc hen^ asnigne<l to that term, aervu'H 
aa a working concept of Hocial inU^gration under law. Ita law 
inuat be aelf-e.ompleting and Hyatematic. Ila relations to other 
atatca and to groupa within itaelf will dei)end upon ita own natun; 
as a moral community, able in aome degn'c to control economic 
necessity and to improve the tmltural ideals which arc ita abiding 
foundations. But the existence of an ideal of conatitutiomil 
statehood is necessary to any effort of actual states to mnk(! 
possible the conditions of the good life to their citizens. Without 
this ideal norm Hobbes and the Fascists hav(' the hist word. 

To sum up, political theory, like any social pliilosophy, must 
fullill a double urgency: it must first of all be ade<iuate through 
an understanding of facts, t.hat is, it must have a scientific and 
positive side which talks in terms <d atdual states, not simply 
of the .state; and of actual human behavior, not simply of men 
as moral abstractions. But. there is also a legitimately mtrma- 
tivc side to political theory without which this (hwription re- 
mains useless for judgments of better or worse; this second need 
in political thinking is the Aristotelian description of the moral 
end of the state which must be criticized in terms of the idtsal 
purpos(! H('rv('<l by political association. Thi? first aHja'ct of 
l)oliticH may be said to concern itsedf with tcchnitpie, with the 
limits of the entire, cultural context presented by a particular 
i;olitical group— state, party, etc,, with what may be called, 
after Croce, “the economic aspect of th<i practical aetivily", or 
what 1 have preferred to call the organic sid<' of a political 
problem. The. second involves the statement of ethical prin- 
ciples: it is the purposive or moral aspect, and stands in ndalion 
to the economic activity as end does to means. 

It is the business of the statesman to combine (aids and means 
as best he can in the light of the whole, situation with which 
he is confronted. The “pure” political scientist, so-calle<l, oflim 
professes to deal only with the first mentioned aspect, of poliiies. 
The political philosopher has generally r<>nmlne<l content with a 
formal statement of the second. Yet it stunns chsar that the, 
political theorist must attempt to combints both oicthods. While 
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be iH not. forced to act the part of statesman, he must none the 
h'HH undcrxtanil that role if lie is to be adequate to his task. 
For j)oliticH is not a purely formal science like mathematics, 
nor a purely TiiechaiUHtic. scienec! like physics. The i)hilosophcr 
must underslaml (lu^ prn<’(ical limits of his normative princi- 
ples; the sei<‘ntist must allow for tlie fact that the political 
animal nxan is also a jxurposivc creature. 


CHAPTER Til 


SOVEREIGN STATB3 OR SOVI^RIGGN GROUP? * 

The late Professor William A. Dunning, for so long th<! (l(‘un 
of Aincrioun political theorists, is report('(l to have said of the 
recent political theories which attempt to replace the conception 
of state soviu’cignty by some pluralist ie grouping of social forces 
that they were “radically tinititclligilde’’. It. is hard for political 
philosojihers of a juristic turn of mind, who have been actais- 
tomed to regard the conception of sovereignty as a foundation 
atone and a sort of “rock of ages” for their faith, to he told (as 
one is every day, more or less) that ties Jinti-inti'llcctualistie 
type of sociological description is tlie oidy valid on<’ for juristic 
structure. For that, according to the. ol<l ratioualistie eoneep- 
tions of analytical jiirisprndenee, is indeed to l)aH(? soveia-ignty 
upon shifting sands and to th'prive law of any special Higniti- 
canec of its own hy equating it with social react ions of the most 
indeterminate character. But the anti-iiiU'lIcctnalistic trend of 
modern political theory indignantly cietiles this charge. 'I'he 
assumiition, it counters, that any legal center of nderence can 
be final in its actual authority or in its moral right to command 
is an outworn Hegelianism, diserwlited by practice and tht>ory 
alike. Law is too much a thing of fictions to he taken seriously 
in its claims, when it pretenda to he giving an aceurnfi! ikscrip- 
tion of facts in the abstract terms of a pr<‘lende<l right on tla; 
part of the state to be the sole author of enforeealile commands 
and the only rightful claimant of men’s ultimati! loyally. 'I'o a 
scientific view of “social forces’’, sovifreignty is no more than an 
antiquated relic of that barbarous and monistic rationalism that 
could sec in the state “der Gang Gotten in drr U'e/r'. I'he fuel 
is, they say, that in the actual conflict of loyalties the state is 

* R«liritit«<l wltli flltemtiona from The .tmortudw hitilk'ut Mmoe Hmitnti, 
Vol, XIX, No. a, AuKimt, im 
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iioi ji “romutuniffis romnmnifnhm” but among other groups 
uuTcIy prinid tnh'r parcx.' 

One tna.v iidinii Hint flio nlmoluteneas of legal supremacy, 
hiicrually iuid cxIiTrinlly,” which formed the essence of the 
Austiiiiuii couccpiidn of sovcn-ignty, is a conception that hardly 
uccorilH willi (he fnc(H of polilicnl life, either in intra- or inter- 
national relations. And yet one may be entirely unwilling to 
j(>t(ison the vvlmle notion of sovereignty aa the pluralists suggest 
we should. If it turns out to he to some extent a fiction, that is, 
the hyiiostutizalion of an ideal for the sake of systematic coher- 
ence in law, it may yet he a necessary fiction to any society that 
wishes to take or kec'p organic form under law. Upon its exist- 
ence us a fact accepted by what Austin called “the bulk of the 
people” depends constitutional government. 

But obedieiiet* is luit, enpablc of the rationalistic synthesis 
offered by dm tlieory of sovereignty, say its critics. Like the 
universe itself, the state is ultimately a pluralistic arrangement 
of grtaipetl forces, among which government, at its most absolute, 
can arrange lnil. a temporary and tolerable resolution. This is a 
(umtention <iften eiunigli reiterated, and with enough truth in it, 
to demand searehing eotisideration from political theorists. 

Why is it tliut anti-intellectimlism in politics should fasten on 
the doctritu* of state sovereignly as the point of its attack? It 
is, on this reading of its theory at least, simply because the sus- 
picion (if all that is rationalistic, all that is the fruit of conceptual 
abstraction, al tacdu's with peculiar force to the idea of unitary 
sovereignty. 

The idea of sovereignty, like the idea of the state itself, is a 
<u)U(*.eptual abstraetion. What we actually deal with, think 

’ Sec the (*»wiy r(>iitrllnii('(l by F. W. Oolwr to tlio momortal 

vol\i«it> routrihutrd by tbs HtuilcntH of I'rofoHSor W. A. iraiuiluK, to compUito 
biH J/klory of I'otitmil Th«ono» by aildiuK a fourth volume o« Itoccnt Tune»: 
“Fluralistie Theories and the Attach thwn State Sovereignty, ’’ for an exten- 
sive liildioKniphy and a very <'onsidered critical npiiraiwil of the whole 
iduralistic movement (jip. HO-llfl, np. eft.). Miss K. I). Ellis Ims eousidered 
the Juristic sittnlHcanw of this effort to restate the doetrine of sovereignty in 
a very InterestiiiK article ‘“Political Seionce at the Cross Uoads” in which 
she very soundly Insists that the doctrine of leital aoverelRnty must be prop- 
erly related to political sovereijtnty. Am. Pol. $oL Bev,, Vol. XXI, No. 4, 
November, IfWT, 

• E. M. llorchard 1ms done the same Rood service (that Mr. Coker did for 
political pluralism) for "Political Theory and International Law” (pp. 
Ib’O-l-lU, op. oil.). 
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ilicHo r(^!ili.ste in pnliUcH, is not a singlo cl(>(,{*nnina(n fon-.o. wlticE 
wo may lorm sovoroign, nor a colloclivo spiritual outily which 
wo may lorm tlio state. In fact, i.hoy say, wo must rocngnixo 
I, ho reality of many unrelated sooinl forces wliich are never 
resolved into unity; and in place of the state, oidy the nde of 
till', acttial government. — those in control of the force of govern- 
ment. 

Naturally, then, they will not accept as real any manipulation 
of the concept, “sovereign state”. That conception in polities 
has gone hand in hand with rationalism in philosophy. Sov- 
ereignty for jxilitical theory has served the same juirpose that the 
euncept has for traditional logic and for epistemology. I'o 
anii-intcllectunlism, the method in the one is as edeious as in 
the otiluT. “Reality” the “strung-nlong, (lowing reality", of 
which .lames wrote, is not so constituted, either in thinking it 
tndy or thiidcing it politically. It. can not. he c,rammc<l into 
eoneepts. “Everything you can think of," said .lames, “liowt'ver 
vast or ine.lusive, has on the pluralistic view, a genuinely 'exter- 
tuil’ environment of some sort or amount. Things are ‘with' OJie 
another in many ways, hut nothing ineludes <'verything or dond- 
luit.es everything. Tlie word ‘and’ (mils .along after every 
seiitenee, something always escapes. T1 h> phiralistie worhl thus 
is more like a federal republic than an (unpire or a kingdom. 
IIowev(a‘ mneh may be eolleeted, however much may rt'port itself 
present at any effective center of eonscicmsne.ss, something else 
is sclf-governe<l and abs('nt and unreduea'd to unity."*' 'To 
jjlurnlists, as much as to IIi'g(dians and ahsolntists in getu'ral, the 
state remains a sort of niikrokosmoK of the makrokosmos that is 
the universe; the difference is now that tlu^ universe and tlie state 
h('c(»me pluralistic instead of monistic; the univf'rst' becomes 
a imdtiverse, and unitary sovereignty, “polyarchy”. 

The analogy of the importance of sovcreignt.y in polilieitl 
theory to the place of the concept in logical theory suggests at 
once the reason that it has become (he point on which the most 
* varying types of thr^J^gmatic revolt converg(‘ in att/iek and 
at the same time, something of tlie general strategy undiT which 
that attack must be conducted. At a period in world history 
when all the possible changes are being rung on tlie forms of 

•William .famcH, PhralMio Univeme, jip. iTil-H2g. 
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govi'rnriHini utxlcr which politiciil societies caii come, it is natxiral 
that the stcrcotyiM'd conceptions of representative democracy 
slimild undergo critical exaniination, examination at the hands of 
friends as well as hy those who have no prepoBSessions in favor of 
dcmocra<‘y as an ideal. Phe notion of sovereignty luus accom- 
modated itsidf to the growtf) of democratic institutions by 
d(!veIo(iing into the idtai of popular sovereignty of the general 
will, (‘xpress(>d through representative agencies of government. 
Arc we now to speak simply of the divine right of the people, 
instead of the king? And can parliament or government be 
substitubal as the equivalent for people?* 

If sovm'ignty be. nwtrieted to its formalistic aspects, to its 
purely Austiniun outlines so to speak, our pragmatists will claim 
that it is as ('inpty of meaning in real politics as the concept is 
in real thinking. In t'aeh case the important element of psy- 
chology is left out. Pragmatists will have none of the. coneop- 
tnalislie. logii^ of rationalism or the manipulation of the abstrac- 
tions which aiH‘ called eoneepts. Pragmatists in politics say that 
the juristic logic which is built up about tlie concept of sov- 
('rcignty is ecpinlly einjity of ri'iil use or meaning. TIkj psy- 
chology of polities meuns that here, as in everything else, real 
olxatienei' is a matter tif degrei'., and real sovereignty is a complex 
of accommodation between conflicting groups, 

Now, the error of pragmatism may lie in its refusal to notice 
that the world of logical concepts, including the juristic notion 
of sovereignty, is a world so necessary as to be practically 
indispensable. ( iranbal that to talk of absolute sovereignty in 
human ufTairs is to talk nonsense, it does not follow that wc can 
disptmse wit h the notion of sovereignty as the basis of law. The 
validity of psychology is uiKjuestionable, for psychology includes 
all that gives individuality t,o any particular thought or act. 
Still to talk of sov(‘rcignty, for example, in general terras is as 
necessary as to talk of thinking itself, in terms of thought in 
gciKiral, as formal logic docs. {fOn the other hand, the purely 
h^galistie not.i(m of sovereignty must be supplemented by the 
(flTort to see what is nmlly meant by the “general will”, to use the 

*Th<» hopHpHN mxdmmi Into whioh llonHmti Ml In thoHO QuoMtIons, ho 
RltoniptiMl to pNOitpo hy tho of an idoal kfiflHlatof. ApoIokihIh of the 

(hniemi Will an the liftHin of kw haw nmially followp<l hm Htepn, 

more emitionwly, Imr to (he M«mo end. 
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phrasdoIoKy tlint in commonly dated from RouHnemi; nml only 
an ndeciuntc psycliology can keep that concept ion from luniig 
tnrned by u logical tout de fortti, JW RouHneau turned it, into a bit 
of empty Hopbiatry. PragmatiHiu, ■which may be called the new 
nominalism, will not accept a word for an '‘(‘ssenee" that iloes 
not exiat--and in tluH respect its criticism has bt'en of Ibe utmost 
value to political theory. 

Political pluralism first attempts to show the uselessness and 
the inadequacy of the formal conception of the sov(‘ndgn state, 
that serves as the basis for moat of the jurisprudeidial systems 
arrived at analytically: its method is to show (hat this concep- 
tion lines not touch the changing political reality underneath. 
In the second place, it rejects the whole psychology of (he general 
will, used ordinarily to justify on moral grounds the exercise of 
unitary sovereignty; it holds this psychology to he vitiated hy 
the. same rationalistic method of arriving at a concept nal syn- 
thcais that is displayed hy absolutist ic systems in general. In 
politics, its attack derives especial strength from the tliscrcdit 
lately uitaehed to ahsolutism as tlie ]>eeuliar emit ribut ion of 
Germany. 

Borne pragmatists push tliis advantage so far as to declare thni 
the solution is to be found only in the plurnlistie state, in which 
sovereignty is to be shared hy many groups, instead of being 
monopolized hy the state alone. In the hands of <‘xponenfs 
like Mr. Laski, pluralism is the transformation of sovereign slate 
to sovereign group.“ A general agreement to this cfl'eet may he 
found among thinkers so widely separated in methods and aims 
as M. Georges Sore.1, the syndicalist priest of the myth-cult of 
violent revolution through the general strike, and the eminent 
French jurist, M. L^on Duguit, whose whole effort is to estahli.sh 
the “rule of law” based upon the assurance of the public service's 
and social solidarity. Their common theme is the passing of the 
state as the author of commands, and the rise of the group as the 
new political unit of autonomy. It is this theme (hat gives a 
further unity to the political theory of anti-intelleetualistic 
pluralism. » 

•This hardly appllca to the Mr. I^akl of the coimtmcllve pair of .1 
Grammar af rnUtim. althouith it «tlH appltea to Ida thrarjf of uroHii rie»itn 

infra^ Olmpti^r 
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L('i urt H('i. oui’ for this battle of the group against the 
.stiih' liy a, ('ciieral survey of the field of action, which we may 
(lu-n b<‘ niili' to develop iti detail in later chapters. 

Perli.'ips I lie niosi, aullioritative summary of this whole move- 
iiieid. lias lieeii piveti by Ernest Barker at the conclusion of his 
brilliant Hi lie vulnnie in the Ifome tiniversity Library Series on 
Kmilixh Pallticdl Thoutjhl from k^pcncer to To-day. After having 
(meed I he sources of modern anti-intellectualism in politics as 
fur back as their nineteenth century origins, he suras tliem up in 
a passage worthy of (luotation even at some length; ® 

“Among the new sources of thought wc have to reckon social 
psychology, the new economics, and the new aspect of legal 
theory which has been emiihasiised by Maitland. Social psychol- 
ogy (ends to isHiK- in a (‘riticism of the machinery and methods of 
representative government. Intentionally or imintentionally, it 
allies itself with a eertnin tiamd of anti-intdicctualism which is 
one of (he features of the age. In reaction against what they 
regard as tin* false intellectualism of the utilitarians, and the 
eipudly false if vt'ry dilTen-nt intellecttialism of the idealists, 
many of (he thiid\<'rH of to-day are returning to (he enlt of in- 
stinct, or at licst of suhconscious thought. They find unex- 
pected allies. The new economics, in some, of its phases, is also 
intuition.al ami anti-intellectual. If social psychology tends to 
base the State as it is on other than intellectual grounds, syn- 
dicalism is prtrae to expect that nonintellcctual forces will s\iffice 
to acdiievc' the State, as it should be. Both may find thcrasclves 
in the isstie, however paradoxical the propliecy may seem, the 
allies of Conservatism, (’onservatism, with its appeal to senti- 
ment, and its antipathy to doctrinaire Radicalism, is the residu- 
ary legatee of all nnti-inlelleetual movements.” 

That' this is a prophecy which is borne out by the historical 
dov(dopment of sovietism into the most repressive communist 
dictatorship is now too commonplace an observation to be 
characterized !is paradoxical or to excite comment. Fascism 
coidd not be better <lescribed in a sentence. But the same 
development, in the theory of group autonomy that is lumped 
together under the miscellaneous heading of Syndicalism, or 
“The Greater Trade-Unionism,” as Mr. Cole calls it, is perhaps 
• Op. file, p. m 
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1(‘HH ()fi<‘n n'nuu’kod, though no Iosh worthy of Mr. 

l3ark(T lunis('!f tu)to<I tho diivciion of th<* anli'iidrlhn'ttinlistir 
drift. t,owa,rd the plundistie Syn<liealisin of grottp rightn. '‘If 
we are individualistn now/’ hci fmd Huid in hia discnjsaion (»f frder- 
aJisng ^Sve are eori)orate individunlistH.” Otn* ^'individuals” an‘ 
heeoniing groups, ^^No hniger do w<' write Man rravaas' //a* 
Kiate, but, we write The Group vermn the ^7a^^ Tla^re is imadi 
talk of federulisin in these days, Ihdiind the talk lies a fetding 
that the single unitary state, with its single sovenagnty is a 
dubious coiuH'ption, which is hardly true to the' fn<ds of liha 
Every state, we feel, is something of a fialcnaal soeiedy, and con- 
tains within its borders ditTenmt national groups, difb'rent 
ehuredu'S, ditTt'rtmt e<‘onoinic organiraiti<ms, each exendsing its 
measuH' of control over its memberH/* 

Tlie most imiHhsing matiib'station of this balernUHtie fciding 
is, he thiidvH, ih(‘ dev<‘lopment of t,he new'est. socialism toward 
gtiild Hoeiulism. ^dn tlus new Soeialisni tlu‘ claim (jf the Trade 
Unions to he free groups, rreely dtwadoping their lib' in ptirsuit 
of their own purpoHeH^^^^^^d (daim urged <Iuriug tlu' rtutelitm 
against the Taff Vale judgnumt, ami largtdy re(‘ogiui^,ed by par- 
liamentary k'gislation since 1909 finds its apogtM% The same 
movement whicdi appears in the m*w vMoeialisni (*cononueally ap- 
pears politically in the new Lilawalisnu Tlie eore td that Lib- 
eralism would appear to l)e a new fiakuadisni, not dirtaded, as 
federalism used to be, towanl the int(‘gration <d sevtu’a! snnall 
States into a larger whole, but rather toward the disintt'grntion 
of the great 8tate into small national groups on which largi* 
powers are to he confern'd by way of (h'volutitin, Such at any 
rate is the lesson whitdi the policy of Lila^ralism in Indnnd, in 
Wales, and to some extent in Scotland, would seem in suggest.*” ** 

Slyndicftlmm may daim to have furniHlasl italiaii Fandmu lanh with its 
on'ifiiml h'udorH and with much of itw idooio^y. aftrr it wnn aw«Uow<M| 

XU> i>y t.iia natioualint maw of MusMoliai'a imporinliNm, it h*ft itn mark m 
tha now "FandHt-Byndicalist Stated* Mw rhantcr XL 9»/m. 

H>p. dt„ pp* 181»182, The miction amrntUHt the LihenU ptimmion of thr 
widest special privikgea to thi Trade ftnioim came after the Chmeral Htrike 
of 102(5 with Tory lea:iHlntimi aim(*d not only at sympathetic atrikea, hot at 
pieketina:, utdon levies of political funds, and at tlio partieipattcni of oivil 
servants in tia^ Trade TTnion C!oni:reia, The lUilmilMt Party has lone Imdc 
toward the Onlmnie ♦Irnkmcnt, and taken hIntM from the Aincrifiin Mitpreme 
donrt on laihor Law. 8ee L. B. Ferguaon, Th^ fmfim t)Upufm uni frmk 
IhUn 'Ad, 102T, 
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Had Mr. liarkt'r wi'Utt'ii in 192G instead of just before the war, 
he mifdd lia,ve <h'awn additional confirmation from the existence 
of an Irish h'na* State, from an India started along the road to 
respoiisible self-governimuit and Dominion status, perhaps com- 
jih't.e Hinimj, and from llu' actual assumption l)y the Dominions, 
under I lie ihaiee Dreaty and the League of Nations covenant, 
of th(‘ legal status of ecpial states, eodperating toward the accom- 
plishnu'ut of a common end that men still call the British 
Knipiri'. And what is stranger still, he might have witnessed an 
effort on the part of British statesmen to fit the law logically to 
the new order of facts, instead of priding themselves on the 
quaint iliscrepancy between the two. 

Even at. I lie time Mr. Barker wrote, there were tendencies 
visible, which he was among the first to remark, of revolt against 
the formalistic conception of the state us power. “At present, 
however, the currimt which acts against ‘intellect'uali.sm’ sets also 
against the 8tatc. A certain tendency to discredit the State 
is now abroad. 'Phe hirces which combine to spread this ten- 
dency are very various, There is the old doctrine of natural 
rights, which lies behind most of the contemporary movements 
that advocate rc'sistance to the authority of the State. But 
there ia also tlm new doctrine of the rights of groups, which ia 
to-day a still mori* potent cause of opposition to the State. In 
the sphere of econojuics this doctrine assumes the form of Guild- 
Socialism. In the sphere of legal theory it asstimes the form of 
insisteneo on the real personality, the spontaneous origin, and 
(with some of its exponents) the ‘inherent riglits’ of permanent 
associations. In this latter form the doctrine has been tirged, 
on the one hand, by the advocates of the rights of trade tmions 
and, on the otlier hatul, by the champions of the rights of 
churelies and ecclesiastical bodies. In both forms it has tended 
to produce a federali.stie theory of the State, whether the State 
is regurdeil as a union of guilds, or as a ‘community of Com- 
numiti(‘s’ which embraces groups not only economic but also 
eeclcsiaslical and national.” “The State in England is passing 
Home Rule Acts, and Welsh Disestablishment Acts to meet the 
claims of the national groups. All Europe is convulsed with a 
struggle of which one <ihjccf at any rate is a regrouping of men 
in ways which will fulfil tiatiotml ideals and accord with national 
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aspirulioiw. Trnd<‘ unions have recovon'd from Parliament more 
than tlie ki'ouikI (hey him; lost in (he law of eonrlH."'' 

The upshot of all this ferment of new j':rou])inf';, politieully 
speaking at. huist, is interprete<l hy Mr. Barker as a l'e<lera,lisni 
of fact whieh is griidnnlly being elothed in legal form, lie is 
himself neiilier an an(i-in(,ellee(ualist nor a plurnlisi- in (hese 
matters. He insists that “wc must he (ptile ehuir wlui( we mean 
hy our groups; and we must not eonteid oursi'h'es with a hazy 
intuition that they are someliow real personalities or have some- 
how inherent rights”; and he has laid it <lown (piite finally (hut 
the state cannot abdicate the rule of law where its purpose is 
challenged hy a group of any sort wha(e%'er. “Whatever rights 
such groups (guilds, national groiprs, and churches) may claim 
or gain, the Htato will still remain a necessary adjustitig force; 
and it is even possible that if the groups are destined to gain 
ground, the State will also gain, perhaps even more than it loses, 
Ixicause it will he foret'd to deni with ever graver and ever 
weightier ])rohlems of adjustment,” 

But the leading eximnent of that guild soeialism in whieh 
Mr. Barker has seen the most evident sign of the working of 
federalism, Mr. (J. D. H. Cole, challenges the sovereignty of a 
state whicli he treats as no more than tlie neliial government. 
Not, indeed, that he denies the necessity of retaining a (tnal 
power of adjustment which turns out in the end to lai very mtieh 
what Mr. Barker ineauH hy (he state; lait that, he ehallenges 
the whole idea of representatives parliaments as the organs of the 
state will. Parliamentary institutions based on (lie iiitelleetunl- 
istio assumption tlnit the eommunily will ean he determined hy 
selecting a group of persous to represent the wills of all (refin- 
senting them for all sorts of qucHtians merely by majority rulsi 
within the migcellancous group tliat is the House of Commons, 
for example), do not seem to Mr. Colo “to hii democracy at nil”, 
though it was so understood by tins Victorians. '''Phe eliallenge 
to existing institutions which is iniplicit in (his hmik goes <*un- 
siderably deeper,” he says in The Future of Local Government. 
“than any mere criticism of the unwieldiiiess, hecause of its Kijic. 

‘Oj). ait., pp. 240-251, Foe the pr(*w>nt mwlltU’tUioiD* it* thiw KluOnnimi 
made luweHMary hy recent chaaKea In habnr Law, wm note K. Hupni, 

"Op. ail,, p. 250, and p. JHJt, Ky wny <if eontirtmilim) «•»* "'tin* Itctiirn 
of the State," hy Kingaley Martin, Moommiru, March U)2U, No, tu. 
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and llic inuKiiiliidi' of ilw duticH, of the present State organlziation. 
I'hori' iH imiilicii, iiof. only tiie desire for decentralization, but 
also a (•hall('ng(‘ (o (ho ilu'ory of representative ‘democracy’, 
workt'<l (hroiipli pari ianionl, ary institutions, which gained alnaost 
univoi-Hal aoct-planoo during (he last century,”” 

Mr, Ooh-'s roniody, which he has set forth in a number of 
books, is “(ho suhsfilution for the universalized representative 
.syslein which lias prevailed during the past century of a system 
of functional representation. . . . The essence of my contention 
is that, in order to get a healthy Society well administered 
and responding elTeefively to the will of its members, it is neces- 
sary to do at least two things. In the first place it is necessary 
to organize Soi-ioty throughout, on functional lines and to make 
the form of organization designed for the fulfilment of each social 
purpose, appropriate to that purpose; and in the second place 
it is tu'cessary, within thi' organization set. up for each of these 
[nirposes, to adopt thi' basis of representative deinoeracy, which 
only under these conditions, that is when it is combined with the 
idea of function, becomes a real instrument of effective popular 
control. In other words, what is wanted is a merging of the 
ideas of mediaeval functionalism with those of Victorian ‘de- 
mocracy’. Gut of this union will spring the real junctional 
democracy of tlui future.” 

The "eomimine", however, wliich Mr. Cole promptly rein- 
troduces in place of the state, seems hardly better than an alias 
for the sovereign parliament he has just ushered out. It ia a 
body ‘‘in every area, local, regional, national .... in which 
all these various groups of elected persons will he. brought 
together for the common determination and discussion of vital 
(piesfions of policy in which they are all concerned.” ”* The 
present parliament, of England is not constituted in just the way 
that Mr. Gole would have his national “commune” chosen; 
hut it, (Huniples <‘xactly the place, that the highest of the hierarchy 
of eomimmes does in his theory of the “new state”. If he 

“'/Vie Future of I, oral tlnrernnient, p. 177. For Klmllar criticiHiuR wc S. 
(Old 11. Wcldi, CoinUitutUiti for the UiieMkt F n m mm leea I th of tirent Urltain; 
H. Belloc iuhI (1. dhesterton, The Tarty ttystem; and II. Delbrilck, Gowne- 

nient ftml thv WUl of tho 

**()|i* ui‘f„ p, IHI* Hm* UulU MmmUifm diuptura on the 
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prcfc^rH f,(i cliunf'c the name to “eommunc’’, no nric will (lusirn'l 
wilti him ('X(U'i)t thoHC captumH pcrHOim wlm insist, that, the 
word communii has already acapiin-d a di't(‘nninuit' ushkc in a 
different sense, and those who <lo not see the ('ood of olTerinf;; the 
same thing hy another name. 'I'hey might in.sist that Mr. 
Maclver’s (Uymmmiiy eannot be so lrati.slate<l into polities.'^ 
Parliament, as the sovereign poliey-forming organ (d' tlie British 
Empire, has undergone many changes in the method of seleeting 
its membership, without changing its name or its funetion. 
Unless Mr. dole propo.ses to reject the finality of its decisions, as 
a high court as well as the sovereign legislature, there' is little use 
to call it a commune. It will dilTer from tin' other represt'ulative 
bodies (or communes) that are local and r('gional, in tlu' finality 
of its decisions, the supremacy of its laws. And even under the 
dyarchy of producers' and consumers’ pnrli.'unents of his earlier 
guild-socialist lln'ory, Mr. ('ole was sunieiently bound by the 
logic of things to instiluti' a court of last resort, made up of an 
equal number from each body, to solvi' disptdes la'tween the two. 

Ills real point in his latest w'ritings does not seem to be (hat 
there is any possibility of ultimate pluralism in political author- 
ity, within the state, although he still spt'aks of deconcent rat ion 
and of <lecentralization as if he meaid- some such irreihiciblc 
federalism. What he is aiming at is rather in line with Mr. 
Dewey’s idea of the vicious quality of almtraetions: he insists 
that representational borlies, wht'lher they be enlled parliamt'nls 
or communes, must not be Hel<'(d,ed on the basis of represejding 
“interests or jHirpoHes in gmu'ral", but for a partieulur “piece of 
work or groui» of duties". 

Now it is trim that there are many <lisadvantages in tlu' i>rac- 
tice of electing men to “represent" whole eommunities on every 
conceivable qrtestion. The growth in the complexity of the 
problems with which the modern legislator is e<mfrontc<l renders 
it impossible that he should accurately register “the will of his 
constituents'’, cvem if there were such a thing. Trouble<t i)olitical 
scientists propose the short ballot, and more power to the ex- 
ecutive. Rousseau’s general will and Rousseau’s idmd h'gislator 

“Mr. Mnelvcr’s notion of CommunUt/ !s full of the mtwf fcrtlh* huxkck. 
tiona; but to tranalate every poaaiblo eimwuuilty »>f intcrwit or cvru ovary 
“area of common life" (aa Mr. Col* would do) Into political atructure ia to 
put an intolerable burden on dtlnena. 
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('xisi. nlikf in tin- rcnlni of pure idea; but for that matter it is 
only in (ha,t. realm tluil. Plato’s Philosopher was King. The 
modern legiHlature of any state you choose, harried by the 
iH'eessily of placating every conccival)lo typo of intcrcst-bloc, 
hargaitiing for siidi ecimbinations of votes as will enable the 
majority to keep "rule without power”, is a sorry spectacle 
cnougli. 1'lios(i who an; patient hope for better things, or trust 
the veto powm* of the executive or of the courts. The impatient 
of every persuasion, have been won over to “direct action”, 
though (hey may not all be classed as communists or fascists. 
"Parliamentarism” is assailed on every side.'® Labor forces 
rf'sort to tlu' uh<! of (‘c.onomie power quite as often as the “capi- 
talists” whom they accuse of exploiting the community by more 
dt'vious nu'thods; under modern conditions of social interde- 
pendence the strike' in the public services is a forthright blndgcon, 
whetln'r it. Ix' used for ofTens(i or defense. Mr. dole’s solution 
fur tills pass of affairs is to render the legislator a special Instru- 
luetd., lo avoid I he hhmt edge of party control by specializing 
I he funeliouH for which t he representative must represent, that 
is, to “functionalize" representation. He thinks this will provide 
a constitutional basis for a more flexible and more acceptable 
h'gnl sovereignty, 

1'liat is an excel letd. suggiistion, no doubt, so far as adminis- 
trative (Ictientralizntion is in (luestion. And under modern con- 
ditions, atiministrative bodies curry an increasing burden of 
<innsi-legislative and (luasi-jndicinl functions, as wo have called 
them in order to preserve the fiction of the separation of powers. 
As a ma(t<>r of fact, they form policies and decide issues, as well 
as administer; and some of their decisions, for example, those 
of the hdt'r-Wtate Gommercc Commission of the United States, 

■“'K. VV. t’likcr, toe, Ht. iiupra, (aotc 1) also xivcM a comiirclieimive 
biblioKrniihy for thia nitnek on imHiamcutnpiHm. The worka of Mr. II. .1. 
La«ki furuinh mowo inn'rowting atmlicH and wry viiluaWii bililioKraplucal 
noU'M. licrlrand Uimm-il'N I'ruposed liomU to Freedom, romainH the claKsic 
crUicism of llie more extreme viewa of this nature. ISee alno 1’. U. Douglas’ 
ehiviiter on ‘'I’roletnrinu I’olitieal Theory" in .4 If hloru of FoUlw-al Theoriex^, 
Jteernt Timen. h'or the narrower meaning of iwrUamentarisra see R. K. 
Oooch, "Tlie Antid'arliamentary Movement In France," Am. Pol. ,Sfoi. /fen., 
Vol. XXI, No. Aug.. 1J>S7. Hoe alao fhirl Hehmltt, fHe (M»ii/ettehinhtUeho 
httge di'x ikrutlfivn Parltimmlarinmue (Mllnchen und Deiiiaig, 1023) and 
/He IHkUiiur (lOgl); M. ,1. Bonn, The Pride of European Demoeraey 
(li>2r»): II, llelter, Die PoHtUeheo Idoitnkrmt; der (leiienmrt (Breslau, 
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arc of llio most, far-reaching imporinmu!.''’ Ihit in lh<> ond, it 
HOC, ms iiuiuisnilile to cRcapo the mninlenance of n c-cntml policy- 
fonniufi; organ, a ooiilrul court, of IhmI. appi'iil, a conlral (•x<'('utiv(' 
t.o onfoiTc rosponHilyilify, wliother l.lioy bo united in tin* way tlioso 
three. branelioH are in the EngliHh pnHiaiuent and niini.hry, or 
more dubiously united under the tenns of a rigid eonstitution, 
as they aia^ in the tliiited States. As long a.s governments are 
faced with general |irobIenis of policy, some men must be vested 
witli g('neral responsibility to the political community as a whoh' 
to face those problems and settle them. Rejua'seiitative gov(>ni- 
ment, as Henry Jones Ford has so adeqnnti'ly shown, can hardly 
escape the terms of a general mandate of power, limite<i only by 
the law and en.stom of the constitution. The partieular “piece 
of work or gronp of duties” which the responsible ministers of 
parliament, must face is apt to be general eiiougb to try the 
wisdotn even of the Phihmupher King, ami it is so by the very 
neccHsities of organized government, witliin the nation ns well 
as in foreign alTairs. 

And what imrtieulnr inten-st or purposi> is it which is capable 
of guhliag our selection of the men who nr<' to be so empowered? 
'riic instninuuitaiist philosof)by of government, looking in tiu' 
dinadion of their functions, has said: “'I’hey must be speeialists, 
chosen hy special community groups of interests." Well and 
good, HO far a.s specializing is eompatible with tfie necessary 
simplicity of democratic control. But someone, some body, must 
also 1)0 responsible for the coordiiintion of serviet-s, and the 
fitting together of policies into a ‘‘government”, as the inudiamen- 
tary term goes, or into an “administration" as we say in the 
United States. With the President going one way, and t'i)ngresH 
balking, or actually going in another, the diHieultit's that lie in 
the way of getting a respoiiMible “administration" are the chief 
concerns of our contemporary politics in the United States. 
Politicians and party loaders, then, may well stand aghast before 

K3ctmH«ion of Amtriottii hy A, A. Burlu, 

»Tr., JM) iiarmrd J^aw B$vhw pp* 43Bff, ) whluh giww tt typiunl 

Btalemeot of f.ho oxteiit to which admlnlitratlvc comitilioiifHW all thrcp 
typoi of power in fact, aad the limita wt upon them hy tlic Jtirinprtidcocc of 
the Bupromc (lourt of tht United BUtm, U/. Krtiwt liarlicr'a article on 
Mtwlish admlnltttmtfw law, “Tha Bill# of 1 Ptmtlrnl Vnorlurly, No. X 
May, 1014, and I'i^on Unguit, Tmitd droll coiaalllnlloriftcl, for hVcnch 
droit admin iatrniif. 
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ih(‘ (lal. claim dial,, ht'cnaat* it is imiiossible to represent interests 
in gcniTal, or piirpoac's in gcncriil, there must be the selection of 
n'prcKcnIativi's l>y spccilic intcrcHis (professional, occupational, 
aiul w) foiihl and for Hpocific purposes (functional representa- 
tion). “All very well," llu'y would probably rejoin, “but Boinc- 
one must run I, lie country n.H a whole, and join foreign to domestic 
policy in such a way that the two things fit together.””' The 
separation of powers maki's this already difficult enough. 

The ca.^ie for proportional against occupational representation 
has Ix'cn t'xcidlently put by Mr. Paul H. Douglas in the Septem- 
ber 192:t Journal of Hoclology. He has well established the 
disailvantages connedial with purely occupational rcpre.scnta- 
lion. As for proportional representation, it would certainly have 
(he advantage of giving political status and legal character to a 
number of groups (hat now make raids on the legislatures, 
through lobbies or through (he balance of power they hohl 
between the two parties. 'I’liat is, proiioriional representation 
wouhl aecomplish this end, if they chose to use it. But most of 
the assoeiatioiis who form Idoes without responsible majority 
eonlrol, or without aetunlly electing candidates on their own 
liekets, wem eontimt to use the weapons presently at hand. 
'Hk' farmers prefer the farm-blue to a fanner's party, apparently, 
ludior, so far as it ts controlled by the American Federation of 
babor, bad deelnred for a like policy until Mr. La Follettc’s 
eaiulidacy and tiie political success of the British Labor Party 
seduced the A. F. L. 1’lie convention at El Paso on November 
24, 1924. voleii a return to its old policy. Neither the “vet- 
erasis" nor thi* prohibition forces could use their potential 
strenglh if th«‘y <ii verted it to electing congrcKsional eandidates 
by proportional representation. And there arc other practical 

■"('hiH in till- (iUIUMilty to 1 m> fmiiiil with the rccriilly muilc by the 

WpU>h in thuir fi)r the (Jtmm on wealth of (hrat 

firiinin tn uun- thn hytiurtrophy of Parlinmont by dividing it into 

two «o to «|ivak ; it Hiwditl and a Political Pafllamont, The acdiome 

Ih HPthndivv onotjgh until nno rvlIortM that it dontroya the om> virtuu Pariia- 
mvnt haa rot ai nod, unltiod roHpnnHihiHty ainl Hirntdicity in ita onformnont. 
Till* ikmmm etppfluunti of a futbordlnati^ and adviwory InduHtrlal Parlia- 
invnt WMiiit'il at flrwt morn tndad'ul. Hna IP Finor, HsprmmtaHm (hmrn- 
ment md u PiirUammt of Baa alao Ida in^ainat Proportional 

liopriwntatioii/* PoMm Trmt Ho. 211, On i\w. oth^r bawl, Mr, LaaW in 
4 (immmor of PoUUtm, liaa iiiitdo out a atronpf mm umihmt own adviaory 
laamondo parliatninda, I la halli^voa tbat tha mim fnnotlon of oxpart advice 
may br fvrvwl by ufOiMubatlvo commiaaiorm m parliamentary adjuncta. 
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ohjoclioiiH from ilm point of view of the cooTilry at lurp.c to nu 
uixpinlilH'tl xyHlom of proportional rcproHcnlntion in n. nulion an 
vast uH flic Ifnifcd S^tutcH, fcdornl in itn form of I'ovcrmncnl , ami 
nlrcudy linrasscd to itw full Hhnrc hy llic ditliculfy of lyKinr; 
nay aluliilily in the. control of nil Ihc ort^mw of govcrmmmt. at 
one lime hy ii party strong enough to put through its program. 

'Phe {'xpcricncc of Italy, before Ecwci'smo cut the (lordian knot, 
into which many parties and proportional representation had 
tied its govormnent., may be an extreme case, hut it is one in 
point.’ ^ 

In any case, proportional representation and even oeeupational 
representation do not really signify political pluralism. 'Phey 
still tnait (he state as sovereign, and try to fit legal lo politieal 
sovendgnty as justly as may he. The only thoroughgoing 
pluralism is that of Hyndiealistic theory: it anunmis to a feudal 
anarehy among eonleuding oeeupational groups, and rejects tlie 
sialti entirely. ''Phe experiments so far undertaken with that 
theory lead one to hoi>e for little more than rei'mthroms! de.s- 
[wtism, as was the case in Russia, or for failure Iti make tnore 
than a gesture of futility, as was the ease' when I he workers in 
’’Purin and ollu'r Italian cities seisted the factories in UPdO."* 

''Plic inor(‘ chasienetl pluralism of modern polili<'al theory is 
merely interesU'd, as Mr. Dewey tind Mr. ('ole are, in pointing tti ■ 

the inadequacy of sovereign parliaments to the needs of modern 
socitdy, and in suggesting the spreading out of authority among 
newly recogniised legal groupings, ~in short, turning unittns into 
units of political authority. Mus.solini allows such politieal 
|)ower as he wishes to grant to he esiu-cised hy the eoriiornlions. 

This criticism of “representation in general" is not an isolated | 
cry nor an unheeded one. Even Eonl Bryee in Mtxlrrn Dvmin-- 
rary fell to Jimsing on the pathology of modern legt.Hlalures; 
and HO profound a conservative as Dicey went so far as to find 

“The himotcncc of n iwrllttmciitarlsm lit Iliity w«h (luo lii m> Hiunll imrt to 
the fttoc Hysfcm of mnjority-fomiiiK that st'ciiiK to ln< iifocNNnry whfre tlu>n> 
tiro inoro tlmii two Ntronic parlicH, ami no party Iuih a clriir majorily. 

*0(lon Por, himarlf a (lulltl Socialist, In Fa»rmu ttriuisliilcd Uy Mrs. 

Mmlly TownHhcml), has «ivcn an unhinsed picture of this fnlltirc of liyutlical 
km in Its revolutionary phase in Italy. Sec especially pr», •H fi.'i, Her ako 
R. A. Mowrer, Immortal lialv, (151221— “The Itevolution that Never Wan." 

Hut. act" Don Hturao, Italy and Paaoiama, for a illflferent view of the tiekure. 
supportart hy William Bolltho, Italy f/adar M u»iitiUnl, and tlnetnno Halve < 

mini, Thf I''n»<'l»t IHntatorMp in Italy, 
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hope in llu> rorercnduin, tlunii'li he made a strong case against 
proporlionnl represent at ionP" 

'Pile possibility of reeonPmg tlirougli government a real general 
will linds very few derender.M in modern theory, outside of the 
Hegelian risar-gnani so stonily led hy the late T)r. Hosanquet. 
'('he purudoxieal aspeet of the matter is that, along with the 
increasing drift in actual law and government toward collec- 
tivism, (raced in English law hy Dicey's Law and Opinion 
ill. EiKjlaiKl in ihi' t!>th (’entury, has gone an attempt to escape 
the couse<iuentiul eentraliraition through all manner of schemes 
for feilerulizing authority in various degrees, from those which 
look only (<» regionalism and a more vigorous local government, 
all the way to proiiosals like Mr. Cole’s for a redivision of 
))oHtieal society along lines oeeui)nti()Ual as well as territorial; 
or like tlu' Wehlis’ for dividing work between a Social and a 
Political ParUameni.“‘ Leaving out of account, then, the ex- 
treme pluralism of tlu' revolutionary, and almost anarchistic 
syndicalists, such as M. Horel, one may still say that the plural- 
istic criticpie of the sov<Teigu slate has had a great iun)nct on 
political tlu'ory, in so far as it has forced a reconsideration of the 
part groups play in making law. 

In Franci', M. Dugnit has taken the same general doctrines 
cimneiated hy Mr. Dewey as !t)ng ago as 1894 (in an article in 
the I’aliticnl Heirnev Quart irly on "Austin’s Theory of Sov- 
ereigtd ami has erected one of most fonnidahle of the 
modi'ni re<a)nstrttetions of juristic theory, pluralistic to the 
degree that it reeognir.es in federalism, in the new legal status 
of traiU' unions, ami in regional ami representational reforms, a 
complete break with the older and classic doctrines of sov- 
eri'igidy. In England, too, "the Metaphysical Theory of the 

” A. V. I>iwy, Thu httU' of thr fUmstituHon, Hth I'M.. Inlrod., |). xci, cl uni. 

*'(!. I). II. .s'ociiil Thniry, nnd (luilil Knrinlism Itrxtnldl ; nlw) Thi\ 

of hm'ttl ilavfmmrnt, «'*in*ei«lly the ehairter erittclKliiif “W(>t)biKmuH”. 
I''<n' cfltli'inmM of .Mr. Cole's theory in detiill see the esway of 1<'. W. f’oker, 
op. vll., «n<l ilie folliiwintt iirtieles: K. I>, Rills, "The riuMilistie Sliite,” 14 
.IwienVon ToUlii-nl .S'eicMce ffeelete. (1920) : "rhilltl Hoeinlism and 1‘lural- 
Ism." iMrf., Vol. 17, (Ul'iSl ; (?, II. HaWne, "Pluralism, a Point of View," 
(hut,, Vol. It, (llll’m; anil P. II, Douglas, "Proletarian Polltienl Theory” 
• -’•tor, ott, Htifiro. Note 15, 

K(>e also Odoa Por, tlvititu onit ftptSprratlim l»t ftaty. 

•Mr. Dewey's ‘•litHtniwienlalW" pragmaHsm eontnlned in serm the 
fthlloMoiih.v of •'HoHiMmr” mwm which M. Dugult hnses lii.s deeeiitralized 
of fho fiifirtioiml 
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MS Mr. ll(»l)li()uwi luiM ciilkul it, has falli-n in(o s.-ui di.^n’- 
lail.i'. Mr. MnicHt. Bm'krr, utul tlu' Mawtcr of Halliol, 

Mr. A. 1). LiiidHay, liuv(! joined foree.s with llioac who, like 
Muilhuid Miul |)oinied out llie the<in'(i(’!il as well .-la Hu; 

jtraelieal lindlidions of hUiIc soverei|,r,nly, ihoiicilt Itu-y Imre liy 
no iiu'uns gone so fur ns Mr. II. •!. Lnski in I lie priigin.-d ie point, 
of view iluit se.e.s no good in ilie llieory of Ic-gal Noveridgnty 
because it cannot, he sustained, in practice, in its formal purity. 

The ease against "the discredited state" is om* whose strengtli 
cannot and ought not to lx* underestimated. At the same time, 
one must not misunderstand what Mr. Barker meant in that 
article, in the Political Quarterly, which has been hailed by Mr. 
Lnski and others as the classic statement of the grmtnd.s for 
political pluralism. The "di.screilit" which he felt attached to 
the state was ratla-r ainual at discrt'diting the all-idistirptive, 
supi'rmoral staft! of Hegelian idealism, that ofTcri'd so cxccllrnt 
an aiHiIogy for the (roam-xtep** One ought not to forget (hat 
his article was written before the war, at tlu- heyday of the 
great to-do which was being made by the ,'ipostles of the new 
“greater unionism". I’rofessor U. tl. (leltell, in his recent //A- 
tory of Palitiral Thouylit, has pointed out what a change Mr. 
Barker’s ideas have undergone sitice (hat date.^® Kven when 
The Discredited hltate. was published, its author fmmd it neee.s- 
sary to append a footnote: "It is curious to reflect how dif- 
ferently one wuiild have written in .lanuary BHA. We have 
forgotten that wc arc anything Init citisicns, and (ht; state is 
having the high midsununer of its credit." 

His point, thongli, he did not forg<‘t in those times of (lurried 
judgment, as many others did; and his point was simply that (he 
"prol)lem of resistance is always a prtthlem of groups". 'Fhe 
ireality of grouiw, was, he noted, not tliat of a "general will", 
or of some mystic group mind w corporati* personality hut 
simply tlu; reality of the hold their "organising i<le!i" had upon 
their members. The hold of the state idea was not always so 

“Mr. A. 1>. Lindsay, tha nwnent Muster of iSiiUlol, hits kIvcii Ids own 
views of "SovcroiKHty’*, a ctatwlc stafomrnt, in The nf the 

Ari^ht'dim Hoddp, IH, 1024, 
mf., Vol % (im, 1011). 

df,, p. 402, nut©. Thi wIkiI# mi “FItirrillwtiP 

l« im mtmmarj of tit# wlwttoti uf Hip wiwfiofri doMriiiw 

to til# <1fv#1opin#nt of fiolitloal thforlw In thofr #aiitloolly, 





inU^tisc or so oxolnsivc ns fo prevent loyalty to other groups, for 
the Iiohl of i<h‘Hs upon men's loyalty varies with time ’and 
eircumslniu'**. When lui wrote, home rule for Ireland had 
hrouglil. (lie LilsTnl government to the verge of a despairing 
ndmi.ssion of its impolenee (o eoeree Ulster—nor has the problem 
disniipenred with (he erenlion of the Irish Free State. It was 
not, (inly tliat- (rude unions and the Church had enforced their 
cluiins on the government; the whole empire was a standing 
example of (lu> truth of Mr. Barker’s claim that loyalty was 
capable of (U'grees of intensity, even of division against the 
claims of the stat(', as the state was defined by existing law. 

In times of political transition when the very basis of the state, 
its “organizing idea", in Mr. Barker's phrase, is in dispute, it is 
reasonable to d(>mand that the power of government shall not 
h<! used to enforce tlie Htatux qm merely to prevent change. The 
politien! genius <tf the Mnglish has rested just in a willingness to 
recognize th.at there are times when legal sovereignty does not 
command a .‘iuflicient acceptance to make it worth while to force 
the govt'rnmimCs poiid. When the threat is aimed at the very 
life of tlie state, government commands as of right— us it did 
in (he geiteriil strike of Ht'iti, or agtiiii even earlier wliou the. 
thrcntene<l general strike was ijuiugurated by the strike of the 
English coal initiers in the Kprtng of 1921, or as it did during 
the war. But in most instances it is properly chary of even the 
display t'f force -’Unless that is made necessary l)y violence. 

In troubled times the body politic is in a pathological condi- 
tion, one which it often repuires a skilful physician to deal with. 
Is it hi'st to operate or (ti wait ? That is the question that always 
faces politieians when revolution is in the air. And the English 
are notorious homeopaths in their medical persuasions when it 
comes fo dosing for po!iti<'al ills. They are convinced that the 
gc'uius of free government lies in persuasion, not in force. 

(hit in such tiiJH'.s ptditical pluralism is not so much a philos- 
ophy tif tin' .state, as a description of its pathological symptoms. 
The normal condition of the constitutional state is one in which 
obedience to the law is n matter of constitutional morality. 
Where law can neither be agreed upon nor enforced, where the 
decision !*• thrown Into tlie arena of what Mr. Imski proposes as 
“negotiation" or “gronp competition", the illness of the body 
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politic ccawcH to be Hligbtly chronic, nnd tuken on iui ucuL' ithuse. 
Ita (leiniMc in not ho prolmble as its recovery nfler n eriaiH, and n 
period of aucb heroic doHing m MnnHoIini Iihh prt'seribed to liiw 
Italy. 

Intoriuilly, EnglniHl tt»o ban been un<iergoing n erisi.s wIio.mo 
iHHue in not. yet clear; externally from the war-tinu' intensity of 
its unity, the whole British Empin* has slackened to a sort, of 
international coi)i)erHtion characteristic of a league of nations, 
rather than of a state. Some of its members have shown a 
notable unwillingness even to cooperate. The legalistic aspects 
of the former constitution of the Empire have been for s(!veral 
years simply in abeyance. The constitution has changed in- 
sensibly to that of a league (tf nations, and staiesnu'n an* casting 
about in vain for a more satisfactory government than that by 
conferences, after which tlu're is alw.ays the po.ssibilily that a 
change in iht‘ member governments (either in the Dominions or 
in England) may undo whatevm* has been done. Gestures by 
the Foreign Odiee, like that of Lloyd George in making his 
appeal to the Self-Governing Dominions over the 'Purkish trouble 
in 1922, show that, tlui prestige of the British Empire, in which 
they are all interested, may he involved to such an extent by 
an English minist('r despite the formal disedaimer of responsi- 
bility in th(f Imperial Gonfertmees of ami 192(), that tlu‘y 
may be drawn into diffieulties without wdshing to he. The 
loyalty of all the Empire “in a pinch” has hemj loo sieruly and 
too recently prtwed to admit of any doubting, when the issue 
is the life of the whole. But the Dominions’ loyalty to deeisions 
in which they have no voice is too important a matter to Eng- 
land herself to he endangered by any hut the most llu'rougldy 
considered actions. A feeling of this sort was certainly not the 
least of the factors which operated at that time to the overthrow 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s government — and to weak<'n General 
Smuts in South Africa later. The great emphasis placed uixm 
the necessity of general consultation in international treaties by 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 shows how informal Imt how 
real the cooperation of the units of the common w(\'dti» must he. 

These arc matters of contemporary and praeticuil imj)ort. As 
such they serve to show that it is idle to canslder athupuitc the 
formal or intolleotualistic conception of legal sovitreignt.y for the 
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KoluUon t!f pntlfh'iuK in which law ik actually in the making, and 
Hovercigidy in Ix'iiig newly <lolimitcd. Yet it is not less idle 
(in these g.nnindH to attaek the conception of the xmitary state 
in its legal .sovereignty, within (Iioac limits where such a unifying 
lirinciple i.s present and acttially operative in law; and that is 
what, iihiralisin proposes wc shoidd do. Even within the limits 
of ti'rritorial federalism, the concerns which affect the purposes 
of the whoh' call for a unified jiowcr of decision and juriadiction. 
'Flu; Impi'rial Gonformiccs of prime-ministers, and the Judicial 
('.oinmittcc of the Privy Council still furnish a working basis for 
the nece.ssary tmily, with some prospect either of enlarging the 
scope of their activity, or of forming instead some more adequate 
method of expressing the responsible will of the governments 
conccriH'd in matters touching the common purpose of the 
Empire. If no such basis of unifying legal agreements does arise, 
the npplicatioti <if th(‘ term fifafo to the Empire will simply have 
censed to fit the facts. New areas of sovereignty will have 
arismi, whose community of action will be limited to specific 
agreement, in the same manner that international matters are 
treated by members of the laaiguc of Nations at the present 
time. And while one may see in the heroic proposals to outlaw 
war by (compulsory arbitration a consummation devoutly to be 
wislu'd, its fate up to the prcisent suggests that the League is 
apt for some time to come to remain a league, and not become a 
super-state. 

The poijit is, surely, that there is a real significance in the 
term '‘HOV(*reign stat((", (kirived from practice as well as theory. 
'Flu* history of federal government in the United States is proof 
of that fact. Pluralism accurately described the period im- 
mediately before our CHvil War, yet the pluralistic conception 
of the nature of the federal union has yielded to the conception 
of unified sovereignty not of the federal government, bnt of the 
federal state, wherever national concerns are at stake. And this 
lues occurred through the dialectic of historical facts, and is 
continuing to change constitutional theory to fit those facts. 
Federalism can Imrdly be irreducible and ultimate. If there is 
to he accepted law, there must be the possibility of determining 
finally what is law, and of amending the constitution itself where 
the law is outgrown. The position of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States presents the spectacle of a power of jorislie. uni- 
fication unique in the history of political iiwtitniions. Ever 
sinc(! Chief .lusticc Marshall and his associnicH brought Ihe 
Supreme Court to the rescue of a Federalist Party dt'featcd at 
the polls, the sphere of federal jurisdiction has increased, not 
without being challenged, kit without being stayed in its course. 
The “due process” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, the 
intenstale commerce clause of Article I, Weetion 8, and the 
continued onaetmeut of nation-wide amendments to the Consti- 
tution, all prove the essential unity of the rule of law, and of 
the sovereignty of the nation over the 8tat«‘s. It i.s true that 
the federal govrrmnent is possessed only of limited sovereignty 
but that is not true of the federal titaUi created by the Con- 
stitution.*'’ And to the degree that we eon(inu(> to bt'cnme a 
nation and ceasi; to be a feileration, national powers will be 
expanded to national control. The u.s«'s (and ihe propu.Hed 
uses) to which we are putting the amending power are proof of 
the reality of such a need. One. may <h'plore it, yet aiimit the. 
fact. 

The concept of soveridgnty, in the sense of the constituent 
basis of the state, is in no danger from either syndiealism or the 
pragmatic attacks of Mr. Lnski and his allies, for the very 
good reason that it is, in the form of an ullimale willingness 
among a given people to make law in et'rtain ways aiul accept 
laws when so made, the condition of a siiciety under law. 'I'he 
legal sovereignty of government is another matter; but it, too, 

"Tli« EtghtwnUh AmciHlmeat to tli« (3«n*titHtl»n of (hi> Pnltril H(«n>N. mid 
jiropow'd AiUMidmcutK hucU as that authorir.iiiK tlic titisimui' <if imtioa wide 
child labor laws, nro evidonwi that th« aineiidliDt proceaM may ha turned to 
Htatut* Biaktnit, na it has in atat« Kovernment within the tint ion, if the 
riRidity of the Federal (3on«titutlnn bloeka tliia national ajtlrif. For an 
excellent crUlelsia of the danRera Inherent in puahittf this eentralljsinK 
tendency too far aw Walter Thoiupaon, t'eAtral (Janiraligatim. 

The platform of Mr. La Follette'a party In the election of ISttd demanded 
that (.iouRreKM lie conatitutlonaliy empowered to override tlie deeiaion of tlie 
Supreme Court. Stich a provlaion would naturally make for puUinR the 
KuardiauHhip of the prlnelplea of the Conatitution ultimately Iti the ImndH of 
CongreHS, and would undoubtedly render the Conatitution "flexible" in prac- 
tice to the. point of destroying Its really federal eharaeter. 

If the proviso that no State may be deprived of its eiiual representation in 
the Senate without Its own consent is actually to be construed as a pi'riwtual 
limitation on the power of amendment, then the federal state is limited, and 
wo arc to that degree a confederation still. But it la unthinkable tlial this 
provision should limit three-fonrtbs of the states should it ever become 
danRerous or RnllinR. 
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imiHt be capahU' of Ik'Uik determined constitutionally, though its 
locuK may be widtMU'ti or narrowed. Matters which transcend the 
purpose wluel) government exists to realize under the consti- 
(uUttnal mandate from the state may be referred to an arbitra- 
; namt t)utsi<le the bounds of a narrowly conceived Austinian 

: doctrine, and uiatters which are the special concern of local areas 

or specilic interests will properly be left in their hands. Govern- 
' nient is the creature of the imlitical community and is limited 

by the limits of the purpose that creates that community.^^ 

: Where, however, the unified purpose of a community, partly 

[ resultant from historical heritage (even more, no doubt, from 

[ economic inti>rdependencc), but also partly the creation of an 

active, and normative purpose expressed through constitutional 
» agencies, is at stake, it cannot be, suffered, in the words of the 

I Mnsler of Halliol, “<o go by default”.'*** This is the area of the 
fumlamenlul law, privaU^ as W(tll as public. Resistance here 
means attack upon tlu^ state. When labor unions, for .example, 

: propose to attain political ends by the rude persuasion of force, 

S any ijluralism of powers or division between the state and the 
parties to social strife, means an end to the rule of law. M. 

I DuguU, h)r all his phiralistic. bias, has recognized that, if Mr. 

I Laski has not.**" 

f And HO dot^s Mr, Ilarker, for that matter. “Years of ordered 

[' life,” he said: “have permitted the germination of other ideas 

f' 

^Tlto point that in by plwrnliatu k tliiit tho acceptances and 

i enforcement of lawn (HtatuicH, ordlnnnceH, etc») ia a matter of dcj^rcc, and 

i that even tlie conatitntional baaen of le«;al woverdgnty do not command a 
loyalty fnnn citl‘/.enH that in undivided with other groupn within the state. 

If one granta, however* tlmt legal Moverelgnty i« a pragmatic matter, to be 
tented in the working, one may alno point out that connlitutional unity Htlll 
remalna tn a prkrri aa well aw a pragmatic ueceanity to the limitation of the 
rcHort to force by groupa of any aort» and to the enforcement of reaponai- ' i M 

billty iigainat government itnelf, aw the agent of that particular community 
of piiriKwe wliich can be reduced to legal terms* 

Lo<\ ci7. Hupm, note Bee alao hia artidea on “The Political Theory 
' of Norman Angcll,” I PoUUmt Quarterly^ no. li Feb., 101.4), “The State 

in Recent Political Theory/’ ihii., no. 4, (Dec., 1014), his contribution to 
in Muropmn Thought (edited by F. S. Marvin), 

“UfH^ent Politiciil Theory’’ (pp. 1(14480), and Kart Mam^s Oapiiat in the 
World’s Manuals w^rici. 

•M, Duguiti both In the fraUS <f« dr&U aomtUuUonml and in Bover- 
cir/afy recurs again and again to the manner in which the French , 

government hi*oke the general strike of May 1* 1020 (launched first on the 
railroads) by eiilllng out troops. Bee also Appendix A, reprinted from 
Pol. mi aun Vol XXXIX, no/ 4 (Dee, 1024). ' 1 
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iluin i'lui indlMpeimabki ininimum idea of law urul order. * , , 
If that basin is tu>l seeure^ if the building of our eounnon UR 
sliows craeks and signs of Hul)Hiden<u‘s, if Iho eiu'uiy witlunil 
shoiihi see a gaping opportunity for his battering rang th<‘ ery of 
dkaek to law an<l ord<‘r’ will be gr<att and will pn^vaih Perhaps 
the hour is not yet. ( ! I Btit if it should strikt^ tlnaa* is no f(‘ar 
for the States, or for the idea of law and order, Tlnu'e is ratlua* 
fear for other societies, other ideas. The idtai of law aiul order, 
when it is roused is one of the cruellest things in history. Think 
of the suppression of the Parisian Conutuine <d The 

Iiour was, it turned out, even then (19141 at hninl; and Mr. 
Barker may liave the rnelancholy pleasma^ of oiu^ who eonaadly 
projdiesied dire thitigs in watching the state exhaust its eredit in 
other lands hy a most unholy sseal for law and order in a period 
of repression which niay go far io explain reetud conditions in 
Ireland, in the speeilic case, of tlie British statt\ 

Tliat Golden Age in wliieh the aneiiods lovt»<l to stta'p their 
imaginings of (la* ideal iHvrfeeiior) can hnnlly be tlmught of as 
existing without an accompanying rn^^e of innocents. The 
Melamorphosvii sang it as forever vunislaal, living otdy in the 
poet^H dream: 

Aan*a prinia sida est nrtns, <iun.r vauUn' 

Hponti* sun sine !<*ge fulnu rerlmaqut* {’(jh'hiU. 

Pouun nuausque nbernui, nee v^rha luinuntia fixcj 
Aer<* ((‘gebnntur, nee supplux turhn tiiurhnt 
Ituliris ora sui. 

Whether men have <legenerate<l frtan the happy age of spi^n- 
taneous goodness that Gvid cek4>rated, or whetlun* they haee 
risen from as thick a slime us Huxley’s general ioti IndieviMh 
they are at any rate so far bedow the angels, aiul so little above 
the beasts^ tlmt the view Hobbes took of ^‘thc* state of nature’^ 
seems to justify itself in times of civil strife. 

When all men take tlic view of the state which clmrn(deri 2 ;(‘s 
the political pluralism of Mr, Laski, for example, that every 
command of the sovereign is called upon to jtistify ilstdf befon‘ 
the moral conscience of the individual as right in itself, tlnui the 
majesty of law is rendere<l a thing of shreds ami patclies, Gon- 
stitutionalism is the neciisary context <d single laws. ^T^liirah 
do, 2 PiMHtml Quari§rlp, m, 1, !fli5h 
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i«ni” ])u<.H jui iiupoHsihlo <it!nuind upon such laws. The essence 
of the niorulity of “law-ubiding’’ people lies in the recognition 
of the neee.ssil.y for n <lolinutation of “rights” by an accepted 
rule of law. And when the individuals who call the right of the 
state to eoininaiHl into (luestion arc “corporate persons” — 
wheliu'r eliurch, hu.siiu>Hs, or labor unions — ^the matter is even 
more impossible of Hk; sohition Mr. Laski proposes. Then the 
rights of personality become the corporate interests which know 
no limits (in the case of economic groups) except those impo.sed 
upon them by neces.sity. To speak of the “moral personality” 
of the United States Steel Corporation or of the A. F. of L. 
smacks of a mauvaiae plaimntcrie. A feudal regime of plural- 
istic .sort among wicb “moral" persons brings us back to Hobbes; 
for life under it, if it be not solitary indeed, is nasty, brutish, 
and short, emuigh ami (,o spare, as the early days of the oil 
companie.s' ft'udal (aunpctition in the United States may prove. 
Weak as thcf state sonu't.imes is, unless it breaks down sufficiently 
to permit open resort to force it hardly merits the term “dis- 
credited.” And wlicn it, genuinely attempts to control unfair 
competition and does regtdate monopolistic public services, the 
day of industrial feudalism is passing. Homo honiini lupus est 
ai)plies in an even greater d<,'groe to corporate persona, em- 
ployers or tunployees, than to human ones, for there is a certain 
"soulIessncHs” about bodies whose raison d’etre is economic gain 
that is hardly to be found oven in tyrants. Truly they have 
“neitlier soul to savt; nor body to kick”.” 

tliu inti^roHtuiK triHl tnidc^r the ^*nuti-ftvolutioti law” th(! 

of IVkuiuhw'u nnHortnl itn claim to group rightn in an 
extreme degree, even to tlie control <»f wtute education. It di<i ho, however. 
hy legal methoda, anHerting through a legiHlative majority its control over the 
putdie Hclnad teaeher gnmp, On the other hand, the recent deciHion of the 
Huprtune (Jourt extemling the protetdlon of the Firnt Amendment (through 
tlie Fourteenth) over tin* ntate of Oregon, lum protected the group rightn of 
religiouH Meet a againat coiupnlHory Htate control of all education. 

/hVrre a. Nonetp of the HiHierft of the Ifoty Name of Jesm md M.arp, 
2ttS O. S. 51(1 (1925). 

I'lu' ScopcH cane wna devc^rly diapoaed of by the Bupreme ('lourt of Ten- 
n(bM,Mec HO an to prevent it from being appealed to the Supreme Court by 
detfunnining that the defendant had been wrongfully fined tplOO.Otl through a 
techniejil error of the trial judge in naming the exact mim to the jury. ThuH 
(lie defendant waa deprived of the ehanee of an appeal through writ of error, 
ami the law Htanda, See 289 Southweatern Ueporter tMVd (1927), It would 
probably md have been held uneouHtitutional by the U. S. Supreme Court 
In any caHc, the laane not being nnalagoua to in NehraBha^ 2(>2 IT. S*. 

590 (1925). 
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So iha(,, whil(' wo may approve tlio. “(liHon'ditful H(n<o” of wliioh 
Mr. Barker talked, so long a« that (liMorodit is .paradoxically 
“ffreaUy io its credit” (like being an Mnglinhiuan in (iiIh(‘rl'H 
immortal song from //. M. 8. Pmnforr), and Ix'cause, birsootli, 
it, is as uninlerforing and as kindly as a London itobhy, we may 
take alarm wlicu it is proposed Kcriously to discnalil tin' state 
and the law. 1’lie English attitiule of "grousing'' at (he govern- 
ment, deceives no one W'ho understands how (irmly tlu' roots of 
English liberty arc planted in respect for law, and in the willing- 
ness to wait its slow education at the hands of public, simtiimmt 
rather than to force radical changes upon it. by minority vio- 
lence, or majority repression. One may suspect, (hut (he Lalanir 
Party, even more really in power than it has been so far, woidd 
not be HO revolutionary as in its opposition days. “Direct 
Aelion" appeals perhaps more strongly Io the Latin lovi- of the 
“stdilime’’ heemisc it is more dramatic. But (he attempt to in- 
tro<iucc it, even mid(>r the genial auspices of William .lames' 
pluralism, into the political atmosphere of ts'sponsihh' govern- 
ment, destroys the genius for political liberty whieli eharncterize.s 
the free [)eoples who make and maintain law. It i.s .an npiieid 
to that violence winch M. Borel has (nilogisicd, whose only imme- 
diate issue is the reapiu'aranee of a sttvereign e<iually despotic 
whether he he blaok-shirtcd or red. 
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M. CKOUCIOS SOKKl. AND THE “MYTH” OP THE 
(lENERAL HTRIKE 

A PonTuiAL Application op Romanticism * 

Had William James, the most amiable and tolerant of plii- 
loaoph(>rs ns <)f men, livi'd to see his doctrines hailed by the 
apologists of social viohmce and war to the knife between the 
classes, he migiit have btam more than mildly surprised. Yet 
just sueii an acclaim has been rendered him by M. Georges 
Sorel, who had previously made his philosophic homage to the 
■phUoHophir- 7t(mi<dlr of M. Bergson. M. Sorcl has long been 
known as (he chief of those anti-intelloetualistic vritcllectuels ■ ,, 
who have called thems('lves "La NouveUe locale” of Socialism,; 
and who have preacheil tlie gospid of revolutionary syndicalism 
through the numbers of he ^^au■vt‘w^('nt Bocdaliste, and the equally 
Hynii)athetie. organs of Italian Socialism. 

M. Sorel’s doctrines have really had a vogue which makes them! ^ 
of Huflieient imptirtanee as ihooriea to deserve consideration. Ho’ 
has had the insight to push to their logical conclusions the anti- 
intellectualistie. philtwophies of “activism”, and the unrestrained 
fasliion of expressing himself that is fitting to an apostle of 
violence. Add t(» this a very wide range of historical information, 

*♦* with nltprntioTiH fnim the PoHHmt It^oionce Quarterly (Vol. 

XXX IX, N(k 2), The term poUtieiil romantiemm haw been applied even to 
a tyiH* of parlianjentariHm - the preelae reverge of iny own — on the 

^rrotindn tlmt the Komant leintH of the lOth century bcHeved in <*ndleHH talk 
ami eBtlietie rhetoric but not in notion, by Frofeasor 0. Bchmitt, in PoUtische 
Romnntik, 1 cnTinot OKree with Frofeaaor Bchmitt, mnomhering Byron as 
an actor, aiul t!ie revolutifuinry panHion for action of Word.Mworth, Shelley, 
et at. U In true that there wan a faith in Nature, in perfect Nature, in 
Beanon, et<\ But the emotional outlet was the thinjcr. I point to a tme of 
the term Htmilar to my own by M. Bertht^lot, Un Ilomantume utilUaire 
(Faria, 1922). 

It mtmt he «ald, however, that Frofeaaor Bchmitt in terrains romanticism 
“ebt Hubjekthnertttr OeeankmattHmuff'^ hnH exactly exprcHHed the Hide of 
Fra^matlsin which derlven from William *Tame», Bee especially the intereat- 
in^if ap» mt 
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and a nnriain dcUudiment which lends him In counsel oihers to 
aeiions wliere he is patently Heetdienl ns to the value of any 
netivity, and you have t.lu; qualities which qive liim the literary 
(Incur, at least, of that line of inielleetunlistie and pessimistic 
nnti-intelh'ciualists nmon}; the French (hiidvcrs whose writings 
always have a curiously M<'phistophelian llnvor. It is perhaps 
as much for his literary as for his philosophic oddity, hrilliaid lait. 
unbalanced, that M. Sorel has enjoyed so wide' a popularity. 

As a propagandist his works have been iif real importance in 
the development of modern soeialLstie theory on the continent, as 
may bo evidenced by the number of editions througli which 
HrJlcxiotuH la vioknee has passed, as w(dl as tiie fu<d that it 
has been translated, along with two or tliree of his other writings 
on Marxian doetrine, into Italian [Hagg! di mV/rn def maar/sw/o, 
and hm'gvamrnti saaktli deUa ecuttomia roiifrmimranva, the 
Irnnshdion and prefaces )>y V. Unceni. d'he praetieal appHeaiion 
w'liieli has been made by the proletariat of Ids Maii'riaux (I'uiw 
thf.orU', du proletariat, ('ven mori' than the ('eiieral feeognition 
aecordcul to M. H<irel by political writers as (he spokesman of 
the theorists of Hyiulieulistn and MarxiuTi Hevolution, makes him 
peculiarly fit for an cxninination iif political anti-intcllectnalism, 
undt'r the nceeptance of the prngmnlie test of npplicniioti I have 
set down as a nwdhod. 

Mr. dole, in the |)re-war World of Labour,’ was «)f tlu; opinion 
that the real inipaet of the “Social Myth” of the violent (liuiera! 
Strike as a means of socdal regeneration had been greater in Italy 
than in Prance, and the post-war devedopments of the two labor 
movements have gone far toward bearing him <tut, as we shall 
see. The impact of the doctrine has be(>n met at hmgth by some- 
thing more than inertia. As Mr. Ramsay MacDonahl said very 
early in the struggle, “The answer to Hyndicnlism is Fascisnm.” “ 

But how is it that M. Sorel should find in the essentially kindly 
and ethically na'fvo doctrines of William James anything to st'rve 
as a prop to his own Riftexxonn sur la vinlnwef 'IVue enough 
ho. had barc'ly heard of pragmatism when first lie set ahmi ro- 
flccting upon the nobility of proletarian viohmee. At that tinu* 
ho found that the philosophy of action and of initiition which 
M. Bergson had begun to make prevail so widely ctmhi he in- 

*0|>. oii, pp. tCi6"1ClR * 
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ierprctcul in a Nietr.Hchean mmm to fit the regenerative revolu- 
tion of th<i work{n%H for which he was trying to enlist the active 
support of llm s^yrulicats of the French C. G. T.® But only so 
rcccndy an 1921 lu^ found that James, with his gospel rendered 
nccotiUng to ilu‘ Hophisticaied theological interpretation of 
Furopesan hraird’, had Hupplicd him with the really useful phi- 
losophy fi)r which he had been searching* That, at least, seems 
to be the Hignilicanee of De l^ulUit6 du pragmatismej taken in 
connection with his earlier works* For although M. Sorel had 
become an apostle of violence before he professed the pragmatic 
faith, he hud manifested his predilection for it clearly enough in 
its generally anti-intellectualistic aspects, and had shown him- 
self an unconsciotis disciple of the ^^Will to Believe*^ by his 
doctrine of Social Myths^ and in particular the Myth of the 

MU'forc hiH t<» the prugmatinm of WiHirtm , Tamos, M. ^Sord, in 

ecinunoti with the entire ^m\n> theoriMia calling themHclvea Ntmmlle 
nmi writitig in the T/ouecmcrO Hoi^aliaU^ claimed to be philoBophical 
diHclpleM of BergHotUun nnti IntellecttiialiMm, M* Horel time and again prO“ 
feHHea (lie h«hm^ faith, t\g. nur fa inolencc, pp. 1), 40 et seq.^ 219 

pt ^e<7„ and the <‘hnpter (lev<»t(Ml. to a crlthine of cHuirim in 

/)o VVUUit^ du Pruinnutmnv, However he derives many of his philoBophic 
premiaea froni Hartmann anr ta pp* 115, 22, 289, 112 ei 

/rc(/,), among otliern that enpitaliam of the Marxian Myth playw a rdle analo- 
gous to that whieh Hnrtuuum ban uHHigtied to the unconMciouH in the world of 
nnttire, But na Bergaon Imih enreftdly refrained from interpreting his doc- 
trinea m to their et Ideal Implientionw, it i« to NietiSMehe that he goes for 
ethicH. The Aineriean eaptaina of induatry, completely dominated by tiie idea 
of auccena (p, UfH, are r<*aUy the beHt mo<lern example of the *‘MnHt:er Moral- 
ity'' of wddeh Nietsjaehe bati written. M, de HonnierH had deHcribed the 
Vnnkcea m all willing to **tnke a chance'*, each one “to try Iuh “To 

Ise and to renndti an Annwlean, it in necesHary," he had laid down, “to eon- 
aider aa a Htruggle, nml not a pleanure, to seek in it the effort for victory, 
energetic and eflieif*nt activity, rather than agreement or lelnure embelliBhed 
hy the mdturc of the artB, utnl tlw retlnementB proper to other Hoeietiee" 
((|Unted h(\ ciC). Thin deilghtH M. Horel aa a aign of national vigor and the 
same heroic <ina1itiea pOHH<*Haed by the freebooting 0 reeks, bnt not lesa because 
ln‘ feelH anHured of the proper Marxian evolution where industrial conflict is 
so frankly condtuded, and ho hitter. 

*When ht. Horel wrote JfttuHions du ptogr^B (flrat edition, 1908, two 
years after the appearance of etc.) he had the following to say 

abotU, pragmatism: “n new philosophy . . . called pragmatism," “the last 
term to which l>onrgeoiH thought had come: this philosophy admirably suits 
every parvenu whf> wishf^s to g(‘t himself received In a very indulgent world, 
thanks to bis supple truckling* his bragging, and to the cynicism of his 
success." In a note (wdneh could not have been written before the second 
edition, as the work of Hebinv. to which It referi was not published until 
1999) he adds; “In the Halted Htatea pragmatism must have been given a 
more decent appcariuice than It has taken on in Italy; one of the books of 
the Italian pragmiitlsts has been called Th$ Lian'^ Manual^ but !t seems 
they have taken from the new philosophy, u>Uh gogd rights the Machiavellian 
coiweouences that if carried I#fcb ^ professor of an American TTniversity 
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General Strike, Thin k the kernel nf M, Son^lV ennirihution lo 
Syndicalist theory^ and it has had sneh surprisini*; apphcnlinns 
in fa,(d. (luit one may be justified in examininf!; its relations (u 
pra^>;nmtisin at some length. 

In the first plae(* l<‘t tiH not(‘ hri(*(ly tin* nalun* of ilu‘ (leiua-al 
Strike, res(a‘ving a more detaihal eonsidtu'ation of its iinpruaa- 
tions for latxa*. In Syndicalist theory gt'ocaadly, tiu* (hau'ral 
Strike has been conceived as the nnams by whidi society will 
pass from capitalism to socialism; it is the catastrophic revolu- 
tion of the Marxian prophecy; and it has beem put Ixdon' the 
C. G. T. at its Congress in Tours by M, Cmeranl as long ago 
as 1896: ^ ‘"The conquest of political i)ower is a (diinunai , . 
he said by way of preface, ^tParfiai strikes fail because the 
workingnum become «lemorali:^ed under tlu^ intimidation of the 
employers proteebxl by the government, and Hueeumh, The 
g(‘nernl strike* will last a short while and its n^pression will be 
impossible; as to intitnidatkm, it is still less lo be fc^anal/' The 
reasons which M. Gucrard offered for this Inst statemtud are 
j)articularly interesting in view of eharaeitu* the (Umeral 
Htrike assumes ns a mytli. In tin* latttu' ease it. is left ptu'posely 
as indeitiuninate in character as possible, in <irder that it may 
partake of the. true (duiracter of myths as opposed to intel- 
lectualistic utopias, But M. Ouera,rd, as a praetieul man, felt 
it necessary to go into detail as to the jn'obalde Hueet*sH (jf tht* 
program he was putting before Freneli labt^r. He felt that in- 
timidation by the employin's and repression by the gtnauuuiumt 
would alike be rendered impossible by the fact that, the strike 

liaH recently writtca, tt« a auUtcr of fact, that pragiaiitlwa la im cxiirircratc<l 
indlviduallNm authorklng every extriivigiuit eiiprlce, . , , lie inmipimm tlw 
destiny to that of the ICpUnirenuiein which in the hainia of KpiruruM had 
orighmlly nothing oftendve about it,” One wondew whether the ilocf tines 
M. Siorel derives from prngmatiam are ‘^^fachiaveilian drawn 

**with (jood rivhf* from Uin newdy adopted philtmophy. ami whether tiu*y, too, 
llhe the later developmtnti of Itlpieureaninro, ntighi not have soinelhing 
oaeimive to the genial and tolerant spirit of James, 

* Louis l4‘vine, Hyn4imlkm in Fran<^i\ quoted p, 82 of This study* 
revised under the title, The i^ehor Movement in Franw, remniuH the most 
complete and accurate exposition of the origins and early history of the 
S^yndicalist movement, as an actual labor tnoveinent. Tht* nunho-n UU'ra 
ture on actual {Syndicalism Is of enormous extent. See tlie bibH(*graphies 
in Cole*s The World of Labour and l«/m, p, 244, note L The modern 
iispeetH of the movement are best gatheml from C1, W, PIphin, The itlm 
of Nocml f/na/hic, which contains an extensive analysis of social legislation 
and literature in both Franco and Ingland. 
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would l)(^ KciHTul, cxiendiufj; over the entire country, whereas 
iho nnny w(tuld lie Kcnt.tercd and dispersed. He even went into 
su(di minulia' hh ilic prohahle diflioultiea of the army in guarding 
(lu! railroud.s. 'I’licre were 39, (XK) kilometres of railway lines, 
and only 300, ()()() Holdiern ui most; that made one soldier to every 
130 uu'lc'VH ■ pulpuhly a very diflicult task! "The General 
SIriko,” he coiieluded, “will be the revolution, peaceful or not.” 

M. SoiH'l’.s eoucojition of the General Strike is a very different 
one. For him it simply suffices that the idea of a General Strike 
as the means to the Marxian revolul^ion exists widely as a belief 
which gives the proletariat courage and the will to revolt. In 
common with all the, beliefs of a similar nature which have 
inspired men to HacriOee and even to martyrdom, it is mythical 
in its eharaeti'r, and not to be tested by critical analysis. The 
pragmatic essence of his thought follows a reasoning which may 
perhaps he put. in somet.hing like the form of James’ "faith- 
ladder” of inferences, by which men actually proceed to a deter- 
mination. 

As a general proposition from which to start, we may say 
that intellei'tualism and the “scientific” logic which it uses lead us 
only to the hnrrcn reconstruction of reality in the skeletons of 
concepts, which shun, so far as the living reality is con- 
cenuul, in the making. For this proposition we may thank 
M. Bergson, as well ns for the corollary that intuition is the only 
imams of laying hold upon the fugitive essence of truth. Upon 
this ha.se M. Horcl’s propositions are raised, about like this: 

(1) The pragmatic, tc'st of truth is that which the historian 
must apply; what “History” (taken in the almost mystic sense 
given it by Labriola) has rewarded by successful survival may 
be t.aken ns true. 

(2) Belief in myths has strengthened races and nations and 
sects to acts of sublime heroism and enabled them to conquer. 

. (3) These myt,hs were true, historically speaking, because 
of their survival value. 

(4) The only consideration justly applicable to the General 
Strike Myth is: Docs it, or can it, grip the proletarian imagi- 
nation with the force of a great myth? 

(5) All other (piestions, such as whether the General Strike 
can succeed in furnishing a positive basis for the new order, and 
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by whai. proviniotiH, are, meaniiiKRss idooloKicH. 'I'Ik' fullin' muH(, 
ho. loff to (ho rldti vital. Soionco only jirolonda in jirovido, it, 
roally “Iuih no way of foroHooing”." 

It was in no small doRroo duo to (Jio fact thu(. William .iamos, 
(oo, liad mado, war on (,ho ‘'mrnlmnc'' whioli prolciuls (o jiri'diot 
(ho futuro oourso of ovonts, that M. Sorol joins foroos wiih him. 

“Pooplo who take seriously what an' commonly calh'd (ho 
moral and iiolitical seicncos own groat (hanks (o William .lames 
for the important part he took in the struggle wagi'd against the 
.servants of nckntwmo hy the iihilosophors ondowi'd with robust 
common sense. . . . ScienttHtne corresponds too I'xactly to the 
magic needs of the jinpular imagination ovt'i* to disapimar . . . 
[hut 1 if to-day someone still dares to boast, the services which a 
sociology would he uhlo to render coming generations, a sociology 
in which the doctors se(>k to know how (he general lines of the 
past are organized with a view to foreseeing the future forms of 
civil order- which suit 1 1 heir] present aspirations, why really 
cultivated people have about the same consideration for such 
an ui)-to-date scientist as they have for a compiler of alma- 
nacs." ’’ 

M. Sond's Romanticism, it will aiijicar, has ahotit it the forced 
note of the thoroughly disillusioned ink'llectualist who distrusts 

Mtatptuoni (hat haa no way of fto’aaaoiiig*' otanira, pam* 

doxkmlly enotpch, in tho work of M. Horara own **prt>pi*otio porhal*** 
amMkUi dm p, 54. Aftor ihla work (IIHVM, M, Moral oa«(« off 

th« rOlo of prophat and a<loptM that, of Myth«inakn\ rrfoHin^ to givr tdopian 
ap^clIieationM an to tho futuro oourwo of aooirty, hayoiul dfr fuff, 

VuiiUl^ du pmijimiitkfm^ pp* 1''2. k‘’or liiw untl o/» iilwo 

pp, UHj 41 and tho ohaptor mr In 

Ojp. dU oupoelallyf and in pp. r»**h d Tho luofluHl of 

idrnoi^ la ahwdutoly inapplioahlo to My (ha. (hio who pmiohoH Myth« ia 

l*ahH da lowfa r^futaHmd* (p. 4(1 K Hoolnllam ia nwiwarlly ohaouro and 
myatic (Borpoidiun ono ini^ht aay)» hut **ono may any (lint (Ida ohaonrity 
i« only aohohiHiio'^*. Tho Intuition mn aoljso tho Myth roadily onouah s “it 
Ctha nocvMMary ohaaurity of HotdidiamI in no wiao provanta it from halm? 
mnf to raproHoat tha proletarian movamanfc in a manaar oompifta, fxaot, 
and atriking, liy tlm groat conatruetion that tho proletarian atmi baa oomauvod 
in Ihft oourao of Boeial oonflietn, and that may ho oallod (lio (hmorfil Ht rika. 
It muHt iilwaya bo homo in mind that Uuh porfaation in (ho modo of itH 
repreBontation would vaniHh In a momont if ono attomptod to roaolvo (ho 
Oenaral Mtrika into a ium of hiatorloal dotaik; it u mtm$urp lo it 
€ntir 0 [to Bwallow It whola?] and unditHded, and ta fMnk af ihn 
from oapiialkm to $ooMkm m a mtmtrophe whom proems mmpm dmorip- 
tion*^ (p. 217)— my italk«» Thli la. In food aooth, ¥ary mueh lik# that 
Indudahk duality of asepirknet Itialf, with whiah Mr. lioway ht« iniula m 
much play In MmpmiimnM ijogia^ p. i <fl taf., and In iUp$rimo§ 

and Natvrn, Chap, t.). 
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reason on raiional grounds. Proudhon he acknowledges as his 
master; nn<l he 1ms something of Proudhon’s critical pessimism 
that escapes itself hy lifunsports of enthusiasm for the virtues of 
the men of t he Uevolufion, and for instinctive revolt in general. 
Proudhon in Dv. la Justice dans la Involution et dans I'Eglise 
had weiglu'd his Franco in the balance and found her wanting. 

"Franee has lust her morals [he lamented]. From critique to 
critiepu! we have arrived at this sad conclusion: that the just 
and the unjust, in which wc formerly thought ourselves possessed 
of some discernment, arc terms of convention, \ ague and in- 
determinable; that all these words — Right, Duty, Morality, 
Virtue, etc., about which pulpit and school make so much fuss, 
only serve l.o cover pure hypotheses, vain utopias, undemon- 
strable pn'judices; that thus the practice of life, directed by I 
know not what human respect, by conventions, is an arbitrary 
bond.” ** 

Yet Proudhon turned to the “clear conception of Justice of 
the men of the Revolution” as the basis of that foi juridique 

• Troitdluin. op, vii., <iiH<>iP(l by Hored, lUflemom, p, Justice, in par- 

ticnihiLr, in dinHoIvcRl in(t> u mprp bourgpok and inUdkcUmliHtk; concopt by M. 

(<’/. I^nnn’H fiunoim *‘Upmo<*ra<*y k a mett* bourgptng superatition” ) • 
Ilt^ ucdt'H tbnt bud p('iudrnt<*d tbft abMUrdity of a t(m naturm, as a 

ayatoin of Jaw fourubul on a Hvt of prindplag revealed by divine Xteason to 
mankind: **Three tlegreen elevation of the pole npsets all jurinprudence, a 
meridian deeiden truth : tu a few yenra of nae fundamental laws are changed; 
law hii« Ita epochw; tlte entry of Haturn into the Lion marks for m the 
heginning of some crime. A fine justice that a atream may bound! , * . 
They any that we mtmt go hack to the fundamental and primitive laws of 
the Htate of Nature that an unjust emstorn has abolished. That is a gamble 
sure to h^se all ; nothing is just on those icalesd’ 

The reHultant state of ignorance as to what k Just leads us, Pascal said, 
to fall back on what is customary— an anti-intelleetuaHstic tcmdency worth 
nothing ; What Is ctislomary Is what has had force to survive. Bo the father 
of Prench anti^intellectunlism set about the work his legitimate heirs have 
carried on, linking up jtisiice to force, and showing the vassalage that puts 
it on its knees before might. "Mustice is subject to dispute, force is easily 
reeogniscahle luid indisputable. Bo we have not been able to give force to 
justice, because force contradicted justice and declared that it was force that 
was Just. And thns, not being able to make what was just strong, we have 
made that which was strotig just.^^ Fragments 294, 297, 299, S09, 

ai2, ed. Brunsehvieg, partially quoted by Sorel, p. 20 et mj.). 

The incurably religious soul of the great mystic took refuge in the Justice 
of (iod. Positivism has no such refuge, and rests in the justice of Force, 
while HoreFs Itomanticism comes to rest in the justice of Violence. His 
friend, the llnlian sociologist V. Pareto, who thinks social sciences possible, 
proposes as his method the finding experimentally of non-logical ‘'residues’' 
in human insH unions which are the bask of all attempts at “derivations” 
in every society. Bee HoHoloma Generah (Three volumes, 1023). 
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in which he iilnocd the hopc!8 of Bocial Hulvution. Siniilurly M. 
Sorcl, aficr hcconiiiiK (liH^uHted with (he proleturiut for iis spiiie- 
le.sM acceptuiice of eapituliHtii, (oil more Ilian one occasion nn- 
nouneiiiK liia intention of lejiving olT liis reflections on violence 
if others were going to do nothing Imt reflect, loo) aiiparently 
was so heartened hy the Russian Revolution and the unstinted 
use of violence liy the Bolshevik dicUitors that he issued a fourth 
edition of his Jtf'Jh'xiQns in 1919, with a very interesting “Plai- 
doyrr pour Lcmmi" appended, of which more later. 

A very important connection between priignuitism and violence 
for M. Sorel is that pragmatism opens up to him (he philosophy 
of the American peoiile whom he had previously praised as (he 
only really heroic race in modi'rn times capable of favorable 
comparison with the uneient and piratical ( (recks. In all his 
writings -and he has liemi fairly iirolilic, even for an anti-in- 
telh'ciualistic. inirtlcrtucl -M. Sorel has drawn attention to the 
couimendahlc fmitures of American life, as thi'y were disclosed 
to liim tlirough a remarkable work on American morals and 
social habits, hy M. de Rousiers." 'I'inie and time again he 
(piotes with aiiproval some eonlirmatory evidence from this work 
to bear out his idea of what, a properly behaved capitalistic 
society should he like. The stratification of society is what an 
orthodox Marxian lias tlie right, to expect: here are tlu' hard- 
faced captains (tf imiustry ruthlessly grinding the faces of the. 
poor, on the one side, and <m the other are the workers, made 
increasingly class-conscnous by the pitilessly conducted industrial 
warfare. One can expect great tiungs in the way of violence 
from a people which has sliown itself so handy with what M. 
Sorel eulogizes in Lynch law,’" an institution in the national 
life for which he finds nothing but praise. Furthermore there, is 

** P, hit Ha amMftxifw, n af AmRr* 

i<‘H, not Avnnthik' in pHyoholoKit^nl hiHight hito ocouoiuio luotiv^L^ <if Aioor* 
i(Nui HO(‘i<‘ly, but Htampod with dutruHorintic ProncU nttitutb^ ihnt in 
poworloNs to Hoo any of (ho la war baokgrouud of IdoaUHUi, to wtuch dr 
'r<K*<iu(‘vnit‘ nlmoHl alour nmoiu? Ida rtuupatritda han ha<l (hr iHU'Npirarity to 
do null juHtirr, in (Ur Amrrirau rharartrr. PrrhnpH our ought utnv to add 
(lf)2T) iM. Audrf* HirgfrIrd*M Amerim of Agf. 

*'*Tlir pniginatif* rralinm of jhr AmrriraUH in nbowu by tbr fart (lint thry 
“rrgard tbr jua ifladii » . , an wo imprrloUBly hy uaturr of tbiuga 

that thry arrrpt it rvru undor thr form of Lynrh law'* t/>r 4u 

progmatium^^ p, T5)« Of, Mr, Waldo Prauk’n (hir Amfritni, in wldrh prtf* 
matiHiu in ndsttrd tt) tho Hama tiudfualra, MtiwolinI ia an outaptikru admirer 
and rvrn an of thrwo traita. 
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native (o llu' Aiiuiriean character, perhaps from its pioneer 
origins, the altogether praiseworthy temper of risk and adven- 
ture necessary to embark on such ventures as M. Sorel has in 
mind for society: “The Yankees not only ‘consent to live on 
possibilities’," noU's Mr. Rorel (quoting James), “but they even 
seek out the hazardous in their enterprises.” 

So it, is largely because pragmatism offers him a new point 
of approach to the problem of discrediting the false intellectual- 
ism which he had clearly discerned all along as the enemy of 
the sublime and the freely heroic, and as the friend of calcula- 
tion and rationalism, that M. Sorel offers to enlist himself as a 
disciple of William James. He himself is like a disillusioned 
Mcphistopheles counseling the pleasures of activity to the Faust- 
spirit of the ag(!, and not at all the honest romanticist that was 
James. Ibit his <loctrine is romanticist, and his perception 
of the development of Janu's’ doctrine shows how the inherent 
determitiism of a pragmatism which tries to pass beyond this 
I'omanticism into scienlilic description is sure to appear. 

For it is always well to remember that M. Sorel, although he 
proh'SHCH the creed of violent revolution, is still a Marxian, with 
the conviction that capitalism carries fatally within its own 
nature the seeds of its destruction. His conception of “artificial 
nature” is very interesting from this aspect; the mechanism of 
modern industry and the mechanism of the physical sciences are 
analogous in being the forms under which we handle this artificial 
nature. “The former furnish economic utilities under the hands 
of skilful workers, whereas the latter makes laws appear to 
him who knows how to interrogate them; but this difference of 
social employnKuit cannot cotrccal from ua the systematic iden- 
tity of thi'se two means of operation [7noyens de travail].” 
Moreover, “the artificial nature of the savants and that of the 
produ(;crs are ctiually submitted to these revolutions which over- 
turn every few years the finest contemporary inventions.” These 
revolutions, like the Marxian catastrophe, are the facts, and the 
proper pr,agmat.ic method would be to proceed from them to 
scientific description, not from description in its fantastically 
ideological “scientific” form back to “historic creations”. He 
reproaches James with having been misled in this respect by 
l>e VutiViii'' (la pmoniathmc, noto, p. 20, 
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allies like M. Jules H. Poincare, for tine scicntisls who follow the 
ideological method miss the true determinism of history, or as 
M. Sorcl puls it, “they can’t come to the emnprehension (hat 
history can (ixjdain itself historically; pragmatism is at one, with 
the historic matc.rialism of Marx”.’® 

In order to sust.ain the thesis that his own interpretation of 
pragmatism is the correct one, he begins with t.lu' following 
declaration: “In this hook there will be little enough (luestion 
of the positions held by William James [Zes thcxen organiscesj ; I 
shall set myself the task of treating some i)roblonis whose im- 
portance is universally recognized in the spirit of pragmatism; 
it is only in re-thinking, in a European brain, the philosophy of 
William James that one can give it the fecundity, the force, and 
the HurenesH of application that we exact of every classic doc- 
trine.” (Shadc.H of the long-suffering James!) Jlic proper 
method to follow in this interpretation would he, according to 
an earlier dictum of M. Sorel’s which he la'peals with some {'di- 
fieation, “to h'arn pragmatism iJragmat-ieully”, or as he hud sai<l 
earlier: “The true method to follow in ord('r to discover the <le- 
fects, the insudiciencics and the errors of any considerable phi- 
losophy, consists in criticizing it after its t)wn iirojx'r f>rinci- 
plOH." ’* 

But instead of applying pragmatism to tht)He concrete social 
ends by which its frtiits could bo tested pragmatieally, the rest 
of tho book is devoted largely to historical and critical “Ob- 
servations on Greek Science”, on “Experience in Mo<l(‘rn 
Physics”, and to a detailed “Criticpie of Vrv.atiw I'Uwlutmi" 
and M. Bergson’s theories, with a final chapter on “Renan and 

p. and M. Soral Ima pohHfMl out, howovor* tho of 

pmgiuatiBm to tho domoorutio optimimu to of tho 

AmoTioan civilis^ntiou to which the philoHophy in iodiKonoua (p* JdH pt 
He thinkM, with a ^rood deal of Juatilicatioo, tluit the advent uroun apirit of the 
YaukocH tiudH itn cxprcHalou lu pmgmntiHiu hecauno that doctrine in “full of 
confidence in the de Phuioinf ** (p. 171^), A« a 

ian, he han faith In a particular fonn of the name myth, the tie^cemuNition ot 
capital iat society. 

InBaijnammii nocdaU delh ponfemporanm, i>. 8tK He had 

written in an article in th# Mmm d& mMaphymqm t.i do tmrah^ Sept.» 
1010: *‘Ph!lo«ophy ahould mmxinm the pretence of hrin^ln^ «olwtlon«. . , . 
A philosophy i« only vaUiabk fey rtaaoa of the rmuU$ tMt U prmmkm in- 
Mrmtlp. * , , In a word* a philoiophy li only vahiahle a« a tneani of favoring 
inyantion/' Thia was true pragmatlo doctrine* In advance of any conacioua 
conversion. 
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th'^ TluioIoKy of Saint. Sulpice”, in the course of which even the 
spirit of Jfuniis’H pragmatism vanishes utterly. 

It hapiaam, however, that all unconsciously M. Sorel has had a 
practical application of pragmatic romanticism to syndicalist 
probh'ins ladore his very eyes-- one which has been receiving for 
some, t ime a v('ry se.arc’.hing pragmatic test. He had given a most 
striking exhortation, in the spirit of his interpretation of the 
“Will to Helieve”, to Fnmch and Italian Syndicalism, urging 
the necessity of creating an heroic “Myth”: the catastrophic 
regeneration of society through the General Strike — a sublime 
fanaticism of violence w revitalize the sick soul of Europe. The 
“Myth” was ulrtaidy a stock-in-trade of the revolutionary Syn- 
dicalism which had captured the C. G. T. in congress after con- 
gress.'* It had 1)0(01 preached by M. Berth, Griffuelhes, Pouget 
and olla'r disciph's of the more rather than less anarchistic 
branch of Syndicalism which Pelloutier had organized as the 
real beginning of the G. G. T.'" Lagardellc, as M. Bougl6 said 
in his i^iindicatimu; ct DvmomiHa, had “furnished the theme for 
young socijdism, syndicalist and revolutionary”, in his war-cry: 
“Duel to the death hetwiam soeialism and democracy.””’ The 
same anti-demoeiadic tendency characterized the syndicalism of 
Panunzio and Mantica in Italy, and to a large degree the domi- 
jiant attitude of Mussolini’s youthful rebellion against the milk- 
and-water soeial democracy of his own party. It explains the 
later incoherence and impotence of Italian syndicalism when 
it had the possibility of capturing political power. It distrusted 
democratic means of success and yet democracy blocked its way 
toward rciil griamds for revolution. Democracy was championed 
by the (’atholic social democratic or Popolarc Party led by Don 

w l 4 wiiu% op, 5, mpra. It haa foaon noted and expatiated 

upon at lenirtli by <3obs World of Ijabour, HuBaell, Proposed Hoads to Free- 
dom^ M, (Jliallaye, spndioolkme rdmtuUonmire et h spndioalkme r4- 
formiste (IbOb), M. L. JouUnux, Lo spndicalkmo francais (1013), M. G* 
Guy«(Jrnnd, La philosophic syndimUsie, md a host of othorn. A useful 
biltUo^raphy of the tdder HymliealiHt llteratnre in given by Cole, op. cM., and 
of the more modern hy It L. Mott, **The Politieal Theory of J?;yndioaHHm/' 
PolUiml Heimm Quumrtp, VoL XXXYll, no, 1, March, 1022. The most 
important works of recent date are M. Jonhanx’s Le Byndwalisme et U €, 
(h T. (1020), M. K. Berth’s Jm derniers mpeoiM du BoaiaUBme moderne 
(1022), ht Maxime Leroy, Lm tmhniqum mmmUe$ du iynMmUsmt (1921), 
^ee FIpkIn, op, cit 

^(ff, Clole and tmlm for the history of Byndiealism, op, olti $upm, 
Bonfll, op, cfLi p, 9(1 
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Siurao. fi WHS n^.pudiated by SorG’n follower's who Ix'Hi'ved in 
an (Uif<' Wkv I hai- (^xpcnnidnd by Purnio in Lr.s B/As'/rmr.s’ .s-nrhdns'/r.s. 
Dcrnoorjicy is Uu* bog in winch the prohlnrial remains slnc’k 
fast. By rerlue^ing all men to an lupial hiHru^ss, a,s if ihe\v hael 
beuui ground by ilic mills of the* gods, deme)e‘rae‘y ‘hnixe's lhe‘ 
cla,ss(^s” into a single class, and takes away the' e)nly proieahion 
men find against economic slavery: (he right to predec'tion 
througli assoeiat.iom Therefore, down with demoer'aey, at its 
best a vulgar tyranny of the majority, at its worst, a hy|>o- 
critical subterfuge, masking from sight tht‘ (‘hains they .weair! 
The way out: the General Strike. Destroy the. olel, anel the vlan 
vital e)f living w'ill take care of the new. 

The Syndicalist doctrine M. Sorel seiraal \ipon to turn into 
Alyth, a motiv(> forci* for that belief which In*, saw with Janu's that' 
men must' liavc^ in order to act, but* which lu^. went, about creat- 
ing in thi‘ sa.m(‘ rationalistic sifirit that, had charaetm’i^asl his 
r(‘inltr*prc‘(a,tion of tlie ^‘Will to Believ(‘’h It- is (wiflent from 
M. SoihTs cmtiri^. writings tliat he ^hhinks too much*’ ever to 
be any tiling but an intcUvetud in the labor movimamt himself. 
^Rf on<^ nllects too much, one never doi's anything/’ says M. 
Grifl’ueliu^s, v(‘ry aptly. Rut althougli M. Sorel (|uit<‘ evidcmtly 
<locs not. hNit»v{‘ in tlie possibility of his social Myth's attaining 
anything l)ui mythical reality, lie has, tnu' to tlu‘ tmnp<a‘ament 
of the, man of thought, an exaggerated id(‘a of ihv. valna of 
^‘heroic action”. His elTort, really, was to get piaiph* to be*- 
lieve in Viohmee and tlie mythical Striker laaauisc he thought 
it would he good for tliem to do so. Mr. H. L. Mott, in dis- 
cussing *^The Political Theory of Syndicalism” has noticc^d that: 

general the pragmatic test for goodness is aeci^pted, and tlu‘ 
uttcnnpts of pliilosophcrs to gencrali2;e regarding its nature 
arc (liscountenancod.” 

(JrUtnolhcH, Hihlioth^t^ne du mxmvemmt /iorial, 57. 

op. HU PoL Kci Qu., Vel. XXX Vlg No. 1, pik 1^04*7; of, oIho 
10. Dimnt'U “SymHculiHm ami Ha PhiloHopliy,’* Afhntio .Mottthfp, .Inn,* 1010; 
and 10. Pairchild, *‘8yiKiicanHm and Hh mdloHophy/’ F^nplUh Hvvivu\ 
Oct. mm, Soo the cxtcnHiva analyain and bibliography in i\ W. Uipkin, 
op. oit.y for lalor iitlcH, 

OnrI Sohiniit; in liin IHo Ookiffemhioh tUoho iniyo dvH hvntUjvn Partumont 
arimofm Hum nolrd that whik parlintncntariHin tohIh on "a rein live rnlional 
i.snC’ irf. nolo undor tiUo of thia dinptcr), HyndlcnliHm and both 

make (bcir appoal to tho irmtimuU hawlH of a foroo that oaanol be balanoed 
or divid(Ml an <*an conKtituiionnl poworn. Ilia gcnctii? Ircnliaent of (Sonda 
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Tlu! f(iiin(iuii()ti 8 of the Myth of the General Strike, then, are 
(lie .saiiH! ili.'it tlu'. eloiuly Hi)irit of Pascal laid down in that 
fiutioviH wHKcr oti the, cxintence of the deity; the truth of the 
l)('Ii('f cun only he le.sicd by tho results it brings in; believe in 
' (lod hcejuise you (•un’I. lose by believing in Him. Exactly the 

sunie rainoiiK dc rtviir imdt'rlie James’ “Will to Believe”; and it 
may b(' in ('uoli (uise the counsel of romanticism is equally un- 
produclivc of pragmatic results. Faith is not to be attained in 
any siudi fashion. Fanaticism is, though, even to the point of 
martyrizing thos(‘ who do not accept your uneasy “faith”. 
R('nan noted with cynical insight that Giordano Bruno felt he 
mu.st (lie 1,0 offer the supr(une proof of martyrdom to the sin- 
ci'rity of his convictions, while Galileo submitted to the Holy 
Ollice of the Iiupiisition in tlie calm certainty of his scientific 
rightnt^sH- “and yet it does!" he added, after formally denying 
that, the earth moved about the sun. “One is only a martyr 
for the sake of things about, which one is not really sure,” Renan 
concludes. Then' is something of the same spirit of fanaticism, 
a tvriio, in btdiefs founded upon myths which one wills to bc- 
liev<>. Tlu' \'(‘ry insecurity of the conviction makes it necessary 
to “prove" it by forcing it, U|)on others. 

Hut tlu' labor movement in Franco was fertile soil for the 
seeds of violence, and the Latin temperament of the. Italian 
worker even more productive of the rank weeds of anarchy, 
their (juicdtly siirung crop. M. Sord himself has consistently 
avoided the pragmatic, test for his myths, and has warned his 
disciples against, the querulous attempt to test a “Myth” in 
t(!rms of its actual constapiencos.*'' In his despite, howc'.ver, the 
(h G. T. and Italian Hyndicalism hastened to a proof of the 
piuhling-- without finding it very much to their liking in the 
eating. No rlitr. a))peartal to lead the workers, but the clan vital 
did produc(!, in Italy most notably, men with the master mo- 
rality who dedicated their cudgels to disciplining labor, offering 
it a controlled syndicalism of a quite mythical nature. 

OiKi has to set M. Sorel’s doctrines in their proper Latin back- 
* ground befoia; it seems credible that enough importance should 

Miirxirtii (loflriiK'H «n<l thc’ir n'lntions to Proudhem and Bakunin is (jBpccially 

h ; I>|i» 

^ r/. mtpra, iiIhg p. et mi., op. mi. 
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linve bcoii nltuchod to them to f!;ivc thoni <o the tost of 
Mr. («. I), ir. (Jole, in The World of Labour, n'fusod to tako. tlu^ 
Oo.noral Slriko Myth wrimisly; ho conld not holiovo. that tlio 
real nioaninjJ! of Fronch SyndicnliKiu was to ho had “in copyinR 
tlui oi)inions of M. Sorol <ivit of oiu^ hook into another”, hooan.so 
ho holiovod, with Krent Justice, that the O. (!. d'. was more 
opportunistic than romanticist.®'* IP; was prt^panul, thouf^h, oven 
before the war, for revolutionary and conmmnist ic (k'velopinents 
in the Italian labor movement, both because of its lack of stable, 
and responsible organization, and because of tlie suitability of 
M. Sorel’s doctrine to so excitable and ill-educated a proletariat 
as the Italian industrialized population comprised.®' 

Possibly one must have seen popular demonstrations in the 
Latin countries to appreciate the ease with which violence br<'aks 
out, and the general suit, ability of M. Sored’s doedrint^ to the 
wiUrux for which it is int.eiuled. It was my forttine onc.c to 
watch the May h'irst demonstration of labor in Paris. It was 
in the armistice perio<l, 1019, and tln^ threat of Polshevism evas 
being tak('n seriously. From th<‘ top of tla' big (lerman “Hertha” 
that pointed its c,n['tive nose up beside tlu^ Obedisk in the Phice 
de la ('oncorde- as if it wen^ still ready to hurl delianc(^ at the 
heart of Paris and at the Idealist in the Hotel (Villon opposite 
who was trying to create a Ihuice—from that [mint of vantage, 
I watched the Red Flag go hurly-burly down the Hue Hoyalc, 
breaking tluf thick cordons of the uf/enbs* do villo and the special 
police, “Dolmit leu dowrfda do la torro" the marchers sang, 
hoarse voices lifting tlu^ IntomationaU as once they must have 
raised the Revolutionary hymns, gatlnwing to pull down the 
Bastille. The mob debouching from the Phua; de la (kmcorde 
met others coming from the Place de rOpiVa to form a Junction 
at the Madeleine. There had been “inciehmts”: word ll(‘w about, 
that barricades were going up in parts of the city, that there 
was fighting going on at the Place do la Bastille, that the Red 
Flag had been raised. The crowd swaye<l and surgc<l uiua'r- 
tainly, its voice rising to a steady roar. The street was pm^ked, 

p* 12T, . 

the Important aoeblosfto Br, Yilfmh Pareto* a great frietid ef 
M* ^oreFs, had In his Traits d$ (MnSrah (Paris, llllti), and hl« 

I^^atU e Tmwiat Tramfarmmima 4§Ua !hmaim»ia (111111), pr«n>trefl the 
way for Paseist theory. 
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and tli(i lH‘nl wuh hosiniiing to trample some under, it almost 
socmcd, in ordc^r to luukc room for the others. 

Ruddenly (here was a sharp bugle blast, and a series of 
sia('<!aio (•ominands from the cavalry which had been waiting, 
mass<>(l along (he open Place on the side of the Tuileries, as if 
in memory of (he diiH'ction in which the mob had turned its 
wradi in (he days of the, (lommune. The squadrons began to 
move, forming wi(h admirable order and in compact array to 
clear (he strecds. The crowd saw. There was a moment of 
dead silence, then pan<lemonium. The troopers moved steadily 
forward, sabers drawn, faces set. Incredibly a way opened for 
the first of (hem; the crowd seemed to melt back, to shrink 
like baiter umler (he direct sun. Then the possibility of giving 
way fuHlu'r ended and people began to be trampled by the 
eavalry mmnds. Sotm; began to sciise bridles and try to force 
tlu! horses l)ack. 'the (roopers used the flats of their swords. 
An oflicer orden'd (In' n'd flag to be seized. There was a con- 
fus(>d (ighi, and a great outcry — a trooper or two knocked or 
dragged from (heir horses, and some of the marchers with sabre 
wounds. 'I'lic cniwd was beginning to feel the thrill of combat 
run through it. 

I wa(chcd from my post on the captive Boche gun, wonder- 
ing wlu'dicr I wfts seeing the beginning of another Quatorze 
Juillct—'Womh'ring, loo, 1 eonfess, whether I had chosen a liealtli- 
ful spot of oliservaiion, and whether an American oflicer would 
be reckoned as a mnitral— -when tlie situation suddenly dissolved 
into pure comedy. From somewhere appeared the pompiers, 
more resiikmdcmt, tlian the Greeks before Troy, or even the 
Garde lirpubtianne on a fete day — with their helmets agleara, 
and their husiness-likt^ lire hoses playing powerful streams into 
the midst of ihc! mob. It was literally washed away — splutter- 
ing, still full of incoherent wrath, but divided against itself by 
the Gallic laughliT of those who were not being drenched at those 
who were. Who knows? Had Versailles been protected by 
pompiers, and had all the water in its fountains been brought 
into play, the Bourbons might have had nothing to forget, nor 
ixideed, anyihing to learn. Alas for the stupidity of the ancien 
rigime and its Swiss Guard, or perhaps their misfortune in not 
having survived to the day when water might be projected by 
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si,(%njn-j»r(‘sstire, tmd when the mjn.se of humor of Demos hncl 
l)e(‘.n nuHlcM’cMi a,ulomaiically Buweeptihle of Hlimulnlion hy epi- 
sodes which su^i^t'st lh(‘ Amerienn “Movi(* Gomie”! 

At any rale I k‘f(, with the feelin|»: iluil, Ihv, a,nnunl May I’irsi. 
(Uuu'ral Strike ha-d in it the possihility of lan’ornini,^, uiah'r 
favorabltJ eireumslances, something more than a imaa' dianon- 
stratioii. The same opinion seems to have led the ( \ (I T. to 
attempt- (lu* pragmatic test of the Alyth in May, 1920, the vtu'y 
next year. AL Duguit, the distinguished Frcmeh jurist, has 
suTiimed up tlie attempt in these words: 

“In France, in the month of May, 1920, the Confedfraiian 
dihivmlv- da Travail atUaupted to provoke a Bolslu'visl rt'Volu- 
tton hy launching first a general strike of tlu‘ railroads, tlum a 
s(‘ri(‘s of assault -waves in suceeHsion, a strike' of tlu' united trans- 
port services, a strike of (he mtdallurgisls, a strike of seamen and 
dockt'rs. Hut- tlu' nt((unpt was a lametdahU' faihua'. Tht* I'rtmch 
consc.ienc(‘ n'voltt'd. d'he entire natit)n rose* atul fell in liiu' 
against ila^ tau'my within, as it ha<I falltm into liiu* in August, 
19M, against tlu' eiuuny wntiiout, and it naded tiu' Bolsheviks 
on tlu' s[)oi, just as it had nailt'd the lioi^ht's on the hanks of 
the' Mamed' 

That was the oreltuU of the lyrngmalienlly taught. Myth, t<'st(*d 
in its own pragmatiej h'rms. According ie) tlm Tcfn}hs of May 
9, 1921, the' revolutionary control of tlu' Hijndicain Inael sulTered 
so great a hltnv that in the principal railway Hyndieat involveal, 
eighty pe^r etmt- of the nuunherslup haci withdrawn within the 
year, Tluav was a notahh' change in the attituele t)f the* (k (I T, 
toward tlie Third International in the same* year, one* wlue'h 
resulted iti a serious split within the ranks of the (k Ck 9k, the 
powt'r passing out ejf the hands of the* most n‘volut ionary cle- 
ment, and into the lumds of those who refused any longeu* to 
do the bidding of Moscow, 

The piuigmaiic test of the Eevolutioti based upon tlie G(*ncrnl 
Strike Alyth which had been preached to tlimn was ai)plit*d 
even more thoroughly by the IHvoluzunm Mancafa of tin* Italian 
symlhuUists. M. Sorel’s teachings had proved very eongcuiinl 
iruh'cd to the leaders of the Italian movement, who had, accord- 
ing to an Italian member of Parliament, *^prciiclu*d viohmee, 

^ rt, tihert^, p, 1S0, 
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revolution, und u (luuntil.y of other things; but, on the other 
hand, did not giv('. theniHclves the trouble of preparing the 
prol(‘tari:d. l('<-linic!illy or politically for the coming revolu- 
tion.” TIu- r('.sull wa.H u two-years interim of strikes and utter 
social disorguui/.aliou. “'I'lie maximalist movement,” says the 
sniuc ohs('rvcr, “la'veuled itself to be one of incoherent ver- 
bosity, but essentially and typically impotent. Revolutionary 
in word, y('t estranged from the economic reality of the coun- 
try, it demonstrated its incapacity to prepare a rational move- 
ment, alienated the sympathies of the very middle classes in 
whom lay the only possibility and the indispensable elements of 
the success c^f a revolution, because of the fact that they fur- 
nished the technicians for all industry and commerce.” In 
Sept('mber tiu' famous episode of the occupation of the factories 
occurred, just, a few months after the complete failure of the 
C. (!. T. in Kranee. 

All the elements which M. Sorcl had thought necessary to 
the succH'ss of proh'tarian violence wore present. The govern- 
ment, largely Socialist in its composition, behaved witli the pol- 
troonery which the Myth attributes to those in power, to the 
despiscsl bourgeoisie, that is. But in spite of the fact that 
the workers wen- p(‘nnit|>ed to retain unmolested possession of 
the factories, the (leneral Strike and the Social Revolution 
which WHS to aci’ompiiny it simply “fizzled out”.“‘ The fac- 
tories fell idle, because there were no skilled technicians to 
direct their operation. The “aristocracy of manual labor,” in- 
spired by (he imcnlculuting h'rvor of the producers’ morality 
of which M. Sorel hn<l spoken, came to an abrupt halt before 
the iirobhiiu of credit and of exchange. They accepted an in- 
crease of wages ns a "sop,” and vague promises of joint control 
in the metallurgical industry in which the chief operations of 

“11 {''aarisino, "Dvpvtafo al Parlumimfo" (La ModernUsima, 

Milun, llUig), i»ii. 15-10. Tliin political documeut coutiiiiiH a very Rood 
bibU<iKrniih.v of early writiuRH on Kascmino in Frcucli and llnlian. Sorcl is 
adnutted liy MuHMolini to Iinvc bmi on« of hia great spiritual masters, along 
with Nictzw-bi-, WiUiaiu .IttmcH, and Mncliiawlli. Mussolini has been, after 
lamin. the apte.st jmpil in the nuuiii)ulati(m of a Myth. 

•* Kx-|ircmit'f Uoiioinl. in liis excollent study of the develoimicut of Fascism 
(From Focittlixm to Fitm-hm, 1025) liolds ttiat the government refrained 
from inlerferinK in order to let (be syndicalists discredit lliemselves by 
iinoppo.sed failure. William Itolitiio in linddr Munsolini (1025) attrib- 
utes even wore ivincliiaveiliau motives to (llolitti. 
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the nOzci’H of fnciories had occumul and then mihaided. The 
huhhle of the General Strike Myth had to be pricked again, 
and l'’as(;iHmo had fomid a rnison d'etre. As an observer of tlui 
pre-Mat teoti phase, of Fascism in Italy, 1 could not in 192;i 
wonder greatly at its acceptance by Italians. 

But M. Sorel, for all his pragmatism, has insisted that the 
Myth is not to be tested in that way. Tlmt i.s the sort of con- 
demnation which is passed on Violence by English Sociidism 
and milksop i)arliamontarianism. It is English and Belgian 
Socialism, and that of JaurAs in France and Kautsky in Ger- 
many, against which the special wrath of the ^fouvement 
Socialiitte is stored up — the Socialism which has nu-.ruited “Re- 
formist” leaders who straightway desert it wlam the. chance of 
power comes their way: “Make an insurrection when we feel 
ourselves solidly enough organized to contim'r tla^ Slate, that’s 
what M. Viviani and the attnchen of his oOice imdersland," says 
M. Hore.l in disgust at tlieir want of the sublinu': “but proletarian 
violence which has no such end can oidy 1 k^ treated as folly and 
the oilious caricature of revolt. Do ('verything that you please, 
but don’t break the butter plate!”*''' 

The character of the Myth can m'ver aitpear to such pusil- 
laninuty. On the contrary, “the men who share in great, social 
movements, rc'present their approaching action under the form 
of battle-images, assuring the triumph of their caust'. I propose 
to call these constructions, whose recognition holds so much im- 
portance for historians, mythfi; the general strike of the syn- 
dicalists and the catastrophic revolution of Marx are myths. I 
have given as remarkable examples of myths, those which wer<; 
coirstructed by primitive Christianity, by the Redormation, by 
the Revolution, by the Mazzinians; I wish to show that it is 
not necessary to analyze such systems of images as one dt'com- 
poses a thing into its elements, tlmt it is necessary to take them 
en bloc as historical forces, and that it is above all necessary 
to guard against comparing the accomplished fa<d,s with the 
representations which had been accepted before acting.” *" 

He might now add Bolshevist World Revolution and Fascist 
Imperialism to this category. 

“Rori‘1, »ur la piolmee, 4*“' (sl. (IftlO), p. kg, 
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Th<! Myfli, i.lu'ii, partukiiH of the nature of Plato’s “noble lies”; 
its objeel. is to ntir to the heroic and the sublime, to carry 
tlunn “out, of (hciiis(‘Iv('s,” and it cannot be justly submitted 
to a “deliulcd criticiuo" hy Rjich intelloctualistic critics as “ac- 
ouinulalc ol)j<'clioiiH against its practical possibilities.” It is a 
bclitd, and its jiistitication is (ho, effect it has upon men’s lives. 

It is, in pr.agmatic tonus, the result of willing, not of logical 
analysis. James himself had said, “Reality falls in passing 
into eonoeptual analysis; it mounts in living its own individual 
life — it buds and burgeons, changes and creates.” And it is the 
romanticist, test M. Sorel insists upon applying to his Myth, 
rather than t.he Instrunu'ntalist test of Dewey’s pragmatism, 
(lood (latholies a.sk them.selvea no such questions about the exact 
nature of tludr Myth, he insists. They are never discouraged 
by the har<I(‘s(. trials because, they represent life as one perpetual 
battle bet weeji Satan and the army of Christ in which they serve. 
Tjct the %vork<‘rs lad, embrace the faith of the General Strike 
and they will be preserved similarly from the black doubts that 
come with failure. 

Th(^ gri'utest. cross M. Sorel himself has to bear is the accu- 
sation that is sonu'times made against him that his theory of 
myths is no more than “a false translation” which turns the 
real opinions of the rt'volutionary Syndicalists into a mere “in- 
tclleetualistie sophism.” On the contrary, he maintains, he 
“wishes to get ri<l of (he whole ’control’ of the intcllectualistic 
philosophy” beeuuse that can only embarrass the historian who 
follows it.**’ As an anti-intellectualist and an historian he re- , 
proache.s Utman for having shown too much respect for that 
“seientifie opinion” whieli his historian’s insight should have 
sliowu him was worthhw. The sacrifices of the Napoleonic 
soldier to tlie glory of his “fipopcc etcrmlle," of the Roman to 
the eompiest of the work!, of the Christian to hia other-worldly 
faith - the.se an? things which no intelloctualistic philosophy may 
exi)lHin. History shows such faith rewarded by success, and 
it is a faith that does not go with intollectualism. 

Renan it was who said this, yet could not see the escape from 
intellectualism through the creation of a sublime myth. “To 
have seen [ the aimlesHncss of human affairs which he had said 
. " ma., i>. an. 
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wore nlinoHi without weriouBneBB or precision ] is a. ^vvni n'sult 
for philosophy, hut it is an abdication of <‘.v<‘ry nciiv<‘ rdl<\ The 
fuiaire is lo Ihose wlio are not disabused.”"^ One is Ounpied to 
sny that M. Son^l is so honestly conviiuuul of Ibis thah \w s(‘is 
about '‘nhusiiad’ tlie minds of the proletnrial^ iti orch'r thad (b(\y 
ina,y have tlu^ fut.ure. As against the tipholders of a, false 
'\scmitiHtnv'' in luuann affairs he sets up the ‘‘Right to Belicwt'” 
iu a Mylb of one's own clioosing. This Myth would lose its 
moral and motive power if it were tunual into an Utopia, an 
intelh'ctualistic construction. It partakes of th(‘ nature of in- 
finity and of Bergson's vraie or pure dwree, becatise it- is ‘‘not a 
description of things," l)ut *bin expression of the will." It will 
not he satisrual, like Utopias, by granting it parts of its wants, 
l)(Huius(^ its wants are not formulated Tlu'y simply “lead iuen 
lo prepare* thems(*lv(*s for a comI)at to destroy what exists,""^ 
The fultire will take* <aire of itself: we luive the; nssurance* of the* 
proplu't for il. Is it tjot written in I>as Kapifal that the we)rking 
(bisH is lading pn^panal for its sublime role by t he dt*velopnumt of 
a iu*w morality, (mge*ude*r(‘<l by tliat ea,])itaJis(ie regime* whic*h “is 
borne, by intimate* laws of its own miture*, in a road which con- 
ducts tlie* prc'sc'tet world to the gutem of the future* world, with the 
extr(*me rigor tbut ge)vernH the3 evolution of orgatnc life*?"^*‘’ 

Tlie only fe*ur is tliat* r(*formisi Socialism may lull the* woibl 
into apathetic Hl(*e>.p. The meeliocrity of the /maic-honn/eoasm 
alone serves to make; that a danger. Tlieir soe^iohjgists pre*ach 
a doctrine; of ceinHervative mediocrity ami hmauniiarianism, 
se'ck to eorn;ct the abuse's of capitalist eeamomy in a way that 
the Marxian doctrine of catastrophie social nweilution could not 
foresee, so that the Reformist Socialists acttially se»em to he 
gaining power. “Two acciebmis alone, it scaans, are capable* of 
arresting this movement," wrote M. Sorel in llKKi; “a gre*nt for- 
eign war whicli would be capable of refreshing their enc‘rgie*s, 
and which, in axiy case, would bring, without doubt, mem into 

* iU‘/Ieji*ionH nur la vk^lenm, cd. (1010), p, aS, quotiuK 

p. 4a 

IhuL, p, tl2. Alon^ with thc> orgmh rigidity of the ovoludon of onpitid, 

may wt*ll remark that M* Hore*ra idea of deralr, like* that eif M. Daguie, 
m oat* of Hocial noHdarity. Bat as HOCfiid HoUdarity in a eoutradioiioa of Oh* 
Mawiaa iimn Mtrnggk thura caia be m immir aatU the ianiriccoiait^ In aap- 
prosMcd. Thati, Iiowewcr, tha workar will have aa ofdigatitm to outdo hlmsolf 
in pr<ahu*eion.““'-Op. Hn, p, HO; o/, morale den produvirarn,** p, 3X1. 
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power who hud (lu' will (o govern; or a great extension of prole- 
(ariun viol('iie<' which would iiiake the bourgeois see the revolu- 
tionary reality and would disgust them with the humanitarian 
])lalilud<'H with which Jaurfis tmts them to sleep.” The first 
of thesis M. Sorel was bad tumugh prophet to consider improbable 
when he wrote; so that, he turns for hojic to the second, which has 
likc'wise ju-ovisl Ids contention true in the outcome. After the 
Russian disi)lay of “revolutionary reality,” he can hardly com- 
plain that the bourgeoisie has gone to sleep and refused to accept 
the Marxian challenge. Smelling out Bolshevism has been the 
principal occupation of the social alarmists in every country 
since that time. The United Btates deported all those “agita- 
tors” susiiected of “red” tcniU'Ucies, and the State Deiiartmcnts 
of Justiee sc'cnreil a nnmht'r of eemviefions under statutes aimed 
at “eriminal syndicalism." His own France, possibly through the 
advent to power of men with “the will to govern” during the 
war, has dealt, vt-ry hardly with revolutionary spirits among 
the. CJomnmnisIs, witness M. Marty, M. (lachin, M. Pori at al., 
who hav<* reei'iitly seen something of the inside of French prisons. 
And as fur Italy? 

In short, M, Sorel would find to-day very little need to coun- 
sel llu‘ laborer "to i>.ay with black ingratitude the kindness of 
tho.se wlio wish to protect the workers, to oppose nlmse to the 
homilies of ttmse who defend human brotherhood, and to reply 
with blow.s to the advances of those who would proi)agato social 
|icac<‘.” AH this was for the sole end of keeping the bourgeoisie 
class-etm.seious, and forcing it to maintain the rigor of the Marx- 
ian class-struggle, withotit which “chance is introduced, and the 
future of the world is completely indeterminate.” “ Tlu; an- 
swer to (’omimuiist tactics is, ns Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
again and iigiiin itointed out to British Labor, Fascism. 

Anti-intellccfuali.sm’s answ'cr is set in terms it can understand: 
Violence begets force, fis nmirchy begets despotism. “Tii I’as 
7’(ndu, (Irorufti DandinV* In Italy the reign of violence, the 

IK), mny hav«^ had ^ood miaon Ix^forc Iuh donlh in 

IK2U (D osHnhn wilh Unndut, my prophatic houI!'* Thin (wny wrh 

wriKoti buloru I IPuFutnl of thnt unhappy Tim fonowinfi: HtiKliuH havu 

uinw nppoiiwl; K, ForHii ; mmttKfn (L P. (InyllH 

itnd Hofft ( lf^4T’-1022), ParlH, 11125, 
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.seizure of I he factories, then the nnti-comtnuuisl. didalorship 
in Bologna; the ix'rpetual strikes and pc'tly <'ivil wars, then (he 
Blac.k Shirt enthroned; all through (k'utral Europe, White' 'Per- 
rors suce('edc‘(i th(e Red: Bela Kun, (hen llu' Wliiles, la (iiat. 
night, mare land of Russia, violence i.s maint aim'd in power hy 
force, in a fashion so glaringly tyrannical, so Erast ian, and 
HO thorough that it is hard to believa^ anyone ever found it lU'C'es- 
sary to preach for violence in order to revive (he nobility of (he 
sleeping savage in Europe. With Germany convulsc'd more than 
once since the War by threats of dictatorshii), with Rivera, 
Bethlen, Pilstul.ski, and Mussolini in power, it is not ne('dful to 
go back to a history earlier than that of tlu' third dc'cade of 
the t,wenti('th cc'utury to watch Napoleon climb to pow('r on 
the shouUh'rs of tlu* Directorate, again, or to s('e Rei)ression 
swing its punishing axe over the neck of tin' Commuiu'. Nor 
need M. Sorel, in his pragmatic preoccupations with history, 
have, gone, furtlu'r afield to learn (he lesson his Krnnee eould 
teach him as to the outcome of violence. In (he contest hetwet'n 
Myths, the Machtmtaat myth has swallowed instinetive Revolt 
as a roek-python might an a<lder. Even with the most Ni('tz- 
Hchean will to wtirship power, and tlu' sublimity of violt'nt 
iniglit, one must have the toujteraim'nt of an ostrich and its 
mythiciil liuhits of hiding the hea<l in onU'r tiot to see, if one 
(imls a mystic frc('doni for the proletariat in rt'volt.. 'Phost* who 
have plans and wli(> have the will to must(‘ry arc not hackward 
about putting a leash upon the self-destructive power of prole- 
tarian violence. Amt no one drives hanler lhan he who fears 
the steed he has tamed. Witness Signor Beuito Mussolini. 

The lesson has not been lost on those! radicals of the lalxu 
movement who are more interested in its s\ice('SH than in fur- 
nishing a spectacle of sublime futility through Myth-worship, 
and wIk) remember how short a step takes tlu! siihlinu' to the 
ridiculous. Mr. Robert Hunter, who is one of labor’s most sym- 
pathetic purtisams, published in 1919 a carefid study of Violrnci'. 
and the Labor Movement in which he (leve!op<!<l with over- 
whelming wealth of instances the obvious tlu'sis that, anarchism 
in all its degrees simply strengthens the reaction against whicli 
it is aimed, just as reaction tends to develop vi<!leuc(> through 
repression and injustice. The disciples of the Gt'm'ral Strilo' 
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Myth in America, the I. W. W., or Industrial Workers of the 
World, by udvocuting non-paiiicipation in the political life of 
the community, and by n concomitant policy of direct action 
and revolulion, hav(i Himply placed the means of repression 
within the handH of government,, and given its use through the 
“(h'iminnl Syudicnlisni" Acts the su{)port of public opinion. No 
one. can («xp('<'t the unorganized rabble of casual labor that con- 
stitutes the American Syndicalist movement to deal with labor 
problems in the frame of mind of the British Labour Party, or 
even that evinced by the cohorts of the late Mr. Samuel Gompers. 
Instinctive revolt, and violence arc natural to them. But it is 
fairly Mephistitphclian to strengthen this hopeless anti-intel- 
lectualism by an intellect, uali,stic Myth of violence, as many of 
the intclU'cturh of the movement have followed M. Sorel in 
doing.”*' Americ.'in labor of the unskilled and unorganized type 
is Huinciently prone to violent protests to make it certain that 
their very real wrongs will not pass unnoticed, A Herrin mas- 
sacre, a miners’ w.ar in West Virginia— these show a native 
tendency to l.ake the law into their own hamls or to have recourse 
to lawIessiie.Ms which it nee<ls no Myth to rouse. 

The Syndi('nlist trend in the labor movement, so far as it 
tends to violence, is otdy a proof of the unreadiness of labor 
for any su<di mastf'ry as the Myth has led them to expect. There 
is another signitieance in Syndicalism as it means the broad 
movement toward iiulustrial organization by occupational 
groups, oiu' that has been intert)retod by a radical like Mr. 
Taimenhaum iii Amt'rica as conservative in its tendencies. It 
is the Syndienlism to which M. Ihiguit looks for a new juridical 
basis for a social organization, and of which Guild Bocialism 
and kindred (loetrines are theoretical expositions. How conser- 
vative a movement this may become may be seen in tlie “Fasoist- 
Byndiciilist” stati' which Mussolini, an ex-revolutionary of the 
extreme stamp, hsis now imposed upon Italy by his imperial will. 
The “associationi.'.ft'’ chnriicter of modern society is the key to 
an understanding of its problems, nor can there be any mistaking 
the inpiortancc of tlu> “group movement" in every field of social 

"lIsywiHid, W, l>. nmi»ri“f«'(>(t In 1f)18 under war-time Orlminnt Syndicnl- 
!ftm Ac‘n fUKt m>hii. K.. iHituKtrittl MaMalim, an apoloKta for the I. W. W. 
See UronkH. .1. «!., Unfrii'tni SuHdlrtilltm, the I. W. W., for n critical study, 
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u<‘iiviiy-- in reli^Jiinn, in wL induniry, nnd \n poliiirs. Hn- 
llin.(^ (irvaf Society of which (!raha,m WaJlaH ha.s wril((»n 
with ^uirh a, (u)nipndu‘nHivc view. Is l)cing fom'd io (!t‘V(d()p whai. 
ho has (*a,ll<‘d )r^a,inza,l ions** in order 1ha,t ilia will and Ihoughi 
of gr<)ups wilh a (uaninmuty of purpos<‘ may fin<l <'Kprrssion, 
and may carry weight, against, the d(\a.d iiuaiia of our (‘omph'x 
and ini rica.l(‘Iy halaneed civilis^ationr^ 

Said Mi\ J* A. Pentyj in A Gwildman's Interptrtation of 
H hstory: 

‘‘The danger that confronts ns is precisely tlie same as coii- 
fronit'd Fran(*e on the eve of the Revolution, It is tlu^ danger 
that a popular though tmeonseious movement buck to nu'dieval- 
ism may lx* trust rat tnl by intellect tiuls whose eyes are tununl in 
the opposites dircu’tioip and nwolution be pn^ipitated by thc‘ fact 
that tlu» instinctive impulse of ihe^ people, insteutl of being guided 
into their proper eliannels wher(* they would lunir fruit a thou- 
sandfold, would be brought, into contlict with doedrinuire hlealistH 
who believe in an twotu>mic evolution as it, is not T 

That is an netmrale enough (hwription of what net ually ti)ok 
place in Russia. (Jraham Wallas, ngaiu, has pointed out tluit 
tlu^ origins of the Russian revolution W(‘r(‘ largely instinetive 
and in response, to the blind push of nwolt that says to swollen 
heaiis, *i*lverytbing is wrong. Destroy!^* He has taken for 
his iilitsfration the use (o wdiich the word atikhjyny was put l^y 
ilu‘. peoph‘ in <l(*seribing their rewolt: i<(lhhjyny nuxins, nee<}rd« 
ing to Mr, Julius West (from whoso artiede in The Ne'W 
vian of May 5, 1918, Mi\ Wallas gets this information) ‘hde- 
mental’' or “intuitivoT ‘R)ne fuulM liolslu^vik leaders,’* lu* says, 
‘^justifying most of the things for whieh tluy art' r(‘sponsible 
by the statement that they result from ehutumtal for(*es. R(‘vo- 
lution is a niatter of these forces rather than of dtdilx^rnte 
()rganis5ation.^’‘'^‘^ And bo it is, no doubt; but the control of revo- 
lutionary force pasBOB into the hamls of those with whom or- 
ganization is a part of a larger plan—int^o the hands of Lenin 

**0. Walks, op, citf dmptcri mi “Tlxaight Orgfuiissxiloim** luxl ‘‘Will 
Organizations*’; o/. Frankd* *‘Of many’s I ndnsl rial Parliamanty PoHUmd 
ASrknrc Quarfcrlpt Wd. XXXVO, nn. a, 8^*|jicinhcr, 1022. 

®*Xkntyi op, ciit, p, 200. 0/. m artida on **Tlio Prohlom of Control in 
1\Cfxlkval Industry,” Austin I\ Ivaiw, PoUlimt Hokmm Qu&ricrtg, VoL 
XXXVI, no. 4, IHk W2h 
Our Modal ift.rHapo^ |x 240. 
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iiiul 'ProlHky, lund (ho All-Russian Executive of the Communist 
I)io(.atorshi(). 'I'ho TMoiiHhovik.s waited for the situation to shape 
i(,solf, in aoo()r(i!ino(> with (ho <lofitrinc8 of Liberalism, and bc- 
onuso of (hoir Konoral fu(ili(y before the forces of violence which 
th(^ Rovohi(ion had unloushod. The Bolsheviks, believers in a 
fa(.nlis(ic and duolrinuiro Marxism, had a plan and put it into 
ox('ou(ion. No doubt Holx'rt vt>n Muller was right had he been 
speaking of (ho Revolution itself in saying “Bolshevism is not 
really communism. It is the argument that men suffer, therefore 
act.” But Bolshevism pruHsofl quickly into the power and con- 
trol of those who had definite, even fixed, ideas about the way 
in which men should act; and Bolshevism became communism. 

M. Sorel himself has seen and approved the development off 
his Mylh. Pr<‘viously his Myth had been free from any ideol- 
ogy, in pariicular tha(. of (he Btate: “Proletarian violence 
clnmges (he nHp(‘et of all the eonllicta in the course of which 
one ob, serves i( ; for i(. denies the force organized by the bou’r- 
ge.oisiti, and aim.s a( suppressing the S(,at.('. which forms its cen- 
tral kerind.”"" In he had come to see the sublime in 

force, in the fore(^ of repression, as well as in the violence of 
revolt. It had Ihsui suggested by M. Paul Seippels, the Swiss 
publicist, that. Lenin hail no doubt derived his ideas of the 
ollicacy of violence from M. Soriil. M. Sorel modestly disclaims 
any knowledge 'of such an inlluence— “but if it were true, I 
should he uncommonly proud of having contributed to the in- 

a ohhvvik nml (1020). A but mnprohcuHivo doaenp- 

tion of tbo of powor In tho Hoviotn in couluinod m P. 1.1. Douglaa, 

*H)ooupntiotyil iNt* Pioporliounl UoproMcniulkm/' Ain<*r{mn Journal of aSVhu* 
olo0y, Soptopibof. 1023. Hoo nlno Miohiud Furbmann^ Ru«Hia in JUvolution, 

^ nur hi nwlrnoe, p, ; o/. tho chnpipr on the *^(Jrt)ve si6nMiU 

politique*' where M. Sorel umUea Hi>me perlineut obHervniiona about a (len- 
eral Strike wlueh aiinply nmm at a ehauKt^ of inaaiera—obHervationa eapecially 
nppH<‘able in lluHNia today. All the IxuiwoiH edueation baa tended toward 
Koeinl Nolldarity. aaya M. Sorel (pp. 20T»2t)8) ; *‘all the revolutionary elTort 
teuda to the eroatiou of free men; but the demomtle rulera aet IhemHelvea 
the miHHion of nuUb/ing tho uuiral unity of France. Thia moral unity m the 
automatie fliaeiiiUm* of pnaliuH^ra who would be happy to work for the glory 
of their intelleetual duefa." (Cf. nlN(», I>6aomponti(m dti Marxisme, p. 53 .) 

But to <’opy the fbunoeratie ideoloicy of the atata in tbia faainon would be 
to auH’er tlefeat at the outaid. *‘Pett.er to know how to content itaelf 
I SymUealiMiu I for a while with feeble and dmotle orpranis^atioua than to fall 
under the domination of ayndifuitea whieh would copy the political forma of 
the bourgeoisie*' ( p. 2dH), 33m experienee of the Movleta and their powerlean- 
nena before <h»minuniHt orgauiir.ntituii miidit be of aomo pragmatic value in 
wtdghinf audi a th,eory. 
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tellectuiU fornmlion of a man who Muaiw to mo to ho at the 
same iinio. thoi f!;''<saU‘8t theorist that Hocialism lias had since 
Marx and a chef (VPltat wliose genius nu-nlls that of Pelor (ho 
(Ireat. 

“At the, monumt wlicn tho Commune of Paris siu’cmida-d, Marx 
was wriling a manifesto of (he International, in whit'h modern 
socialists are accustomed to search tho most finislusl expressions 
of the political doctrines of tlic master. Tlu^ speech made in 
May, 1918, i)y Lenin on the problems of the jKiwer of the soviets 
lias not le.ss importance than Marx’s study on the civil war of 
1871. It may be that tlic Bolsheviks will end by succumbing 
under tlie lilows of the mercenaries tuigaged hy tin* plutoeracies 
of (he Lnlente; but the iilr.ology of the 7ine form of proletarian 
slate leillnol perish [my italics); it will survive in nmalgauial- 
iug itself with Ihc myths which will borrow their stdiject mailer 
from tilt' popular accounts of tlie struggle sustaiued hy the Ut'- 
puhlic of (lie Soviets against the coalition of great capitalist 
parties.” 

M. Sorel, like Minever Chet'vy, was horn out of his time. He 
should have been a troubadour lo sing (he sublimity of feats of 
anus, (iorie all that aversion to (he power of the State, uttw 
that its control ri‘s(,s upon might esiahlisht'tl hy violeuee. Hb 
appreeiatiou of tours <le force, is realty medieval ami thoroughlv 
in line with the romantieist pragmatism he has ealled in ns a* 
ally. Let the dubious go to William James's essay on “(ireat 
Men and their Euviromuent." M. Lngardelle had put forward 
tho basic principle of Syndlealism in a way which had for- 
merly oomuuimled M. SorePs approval: “To-day men believe 
less and less in the creative force of tho State and tiie magic 
of Barliamentarism. ... It is tho business of Syndicalism to 
be self-sufficient," But with the transformation of the State 
from tlic organ of bourgeois poltroonery to communist might, 
even the ideology of the State assumes a value, and an imperish- 
able one. M. Sorel accepts the State whicli tlie genius of Louiu 

^ keflemonH, pp. *i42-44S, VioUuiw hud hwn th<‘ Rtxi in whom Horol 
had pul hia tnmt to pruvunt tlu^ of a Htnfo fouiuloti on fon'<\ Now 

that hiH Kod hitn foruakoii him, \m wornliipH tho romiutoR^r, fuuu’ptlnfi' thr 
prapiiatk* Umi of hiatory* JlHiriag tho war ho hooaino *Hm adiniror of tho 
Itillta ittoiiarohy,*’ Hoo .lamoM Omofth who tioHortiHf* In *Thr 

(IhatiKlng Fortuaoa of Amorleati (furrmit April* lh2*l, 

ejuotod hy Cole, 0 p. p, 80, 
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huH crenlcd, or ni lonsi prtwrved. In his own person he has 
fidfilhid (ho cytde of the Myth; starting with a defense of 
iinurcliy he has wound up witlt a defense of despotism. But 
how could a polilicn founded on the sublime do anything else, 
in (be jiresciKa' of l,etun, niovcul dramatically across the world- 
si, agt^ by a “mtjdirianir. tCiu vt ilhmiinS,” *' and the spectacle of 
Trotzky and his Red armies beating against the gates of Europe. 

For all M. Corel’s refn.sal to turn his Myth into a Utopia by 
any specifications beyond its content of destruction, he was not 
entirely a stranger to the idea of social discipline, and he had 
eulogized repressive force before— as he does now in the en- 
tircity of his “Defence of Lenin” — in the persons of those epic 
figures of history whose morality had been the Master Morality 
of Nietzsclu'.'*’- Indeed tlu; morality of the proletariat, he agrees 
with Kautsky, is otdy to be reckoned in terras of the sublime." 
In a V(‘ry left-haiuh'd way this morality of the sublime is very 
much the samt' thing which M. Duguit, the jurist, talks of in 
terms of “social solid.arity.” For it becomes, when M. Sorel 
considers it ii! (lu* setting of production proper to it, the morality 
of class solidarity, and if. knows no laws save the realistic ones 
of fcfir and force. It. is of cotirso necessary to make the reserva- 
tion that M. Sorel is eonsistently a Marxian in his insistence 
on class solidarity as ojipoHod to social solidarity, and a Ro-. 
munticist in his anti-intellcctualism, while M. Duguit is, in his 
KoUdamnie, the complete Positivist, with a pragmatic outlook 
that is Instrumentalist throughout. That is, the sublime gets the 
emphasis of M. Horel hecause of its mystic and heroic side. The 
realistic and orgatuc si<Ies of society, on the other hand, are most 
stressed by M. Duguit. But the fact both cling to is force or 
power. M. Hortd’s sublimity is tluit of Nietzsche’s superman and 
of prolet arian might so rule<l, M. Duguit’a solidarity is that of 
force of economic nc(sls. Mussolini has tried to marry the 
two in Fascist wedlock. 

“Taken l»y Sorel (p. 452) from Ktlonne Antonelli’s description of Lenin 
in //« llxmifi Htt'hMate, p. afg,— witli the remarkable observation "Cette 
formule n’e$t pa» tri)* rktire" ( ! ) . This from the creator of the Myth of 

I 

(ffa Mflmimi, mimMly pp. 358450. 

t mort' iwul vpvy hrllliaitit estimate of th© moral claims of 

Moclalium Mi'C Foriiaiido fic loa Uloi, M MuMuniiM d$t 

(1028)* Javlor Moratat Madrid* 
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Yvi how rude a dilTereiwe there in IxM.ween i\w (dass morality 
of jU'odtUHU'H whieh M. Borel had predi(‘.t{Mh a,n<l that- which 
acdiunlly exisl.s in llu^ Rtinnia winch han risen out of the applica- 
tion of his Myth! lie had eonipanal the \vork(‘r in the fac- 
loric^s with the. soldiers of the Ihwolntion, and the a,rtist, and 
he. had found that, under tlu'. Hyndicalist rep:inu'. of the. futun* the 
work(U’ would consider himself a moral pcu'son, freely abandon- 
ing iill idea of exact recompense^, striving only to pass all ex- 
a(d,Iy measured production, and solicitous only it) be exacd in 
his craftsmanship. The springs of this idealistic morality of 
service, whieh would assure the social solidarity of the future 
could eonu' from only one sonree: the (tcneral Htrike Myth, 
whose motive power, (nice started, apparently wuis to go on 
‘^impassitJiung” the souls of the workers fon^ver. Violence, 
ilhuninaitMl by the idea of tlu* gen(‘ral strikeT that was to be 
tlu^ sytulicalist. (uul: ^*All ilu^ old abstraet <lisH(*rt ations cm the 
future socialist regime Inuaimc* tiseh‘ss; wt‘ pass t<} tlu‘ domain 

r(‘Hl history, to ihe^ in(trprt'ial.it)n of facts, to ilu^ i'valualiouB 
of an ethi(‘al or<ler tlu‘ revolntionay movenumt.” 

Hut when we have aetnally passtul to ‘Mh(‘ domaiii of real 
iiistory’’ our '‘interpnd.ution of facts” (uin only lead us to one 
(auahuiiion of tlu*. position of the worker in Itussia* Tliere, if 
anywhere, Syndicalism was expressed by tlu* Sovied, the Myth 
by violenet*. The law oflers the worker under liolshevism its 
protection only so long as lie supports ilie <lictatorslnp; other- 
wise h(^ may expect the summary judgment of the (dudva. In 
this respect lie is hardly better otT than iht‘ worker of Italy under 
Fascism. According to the (diarges Trotsky had levelled at 
Kt4diidH government, the work(U' under Bolsht^vism is (piiie as 
bmlly off as under Fascism/^' lie is forci^d in both cases to work 
longer hours, and to acceiit any pay he is given, and is, to all 
practical intents, a slave, and without the ”wag«i slave’s'' littht 
urea of legal liberty* The worker’s morality as a product^r under 
Fascism is a slave’s morality. How inucli belter is it under 
BolslieviBrn? And this is not to reckon tliat considerable part 
of the population whieh Syndicalism ignores in tluairy, ilie peas- 

itsflmwm, p, 3S0 ; c/. id«o p, iSl $t 

**Bc*«! Trot«ky’« elmrgw as la tlwi N$w Vt^rk 20, 

1027, Hor Ohw* chnrgcs l» i\m Prmd^ li« pidd with mlh. 
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untH. In iinu'tici; they luive made their individualistic claims 
f(!lt in Russia, \vh((r(> their economic position is stronger than 
it is in Italy, 

Stripped of its trappery of the, sublime and the violent, M. 
Sorel’s Syndienlisui (1 o(‘h ofl’er to us, it is still worth noting, the 
same optimism for a lu'w sociul ord<!r to come out of the or- 
ganization of Hoe.iety through occupational groups that is im- 
plicit in all the theories growing out of the greater Unionism, 
as Mr. Cole has called it. The attack on the State is in the 
name, of a more vivid reality represented by the syndicat, the 
trade union. It is the State, of Rousseau, the intellectualist and 
egalitarian Stat<', eonseerated in the. American Revolutionary 
State ('oust it ul ions and in the Drrlaratwn des droits de 
I’hommr, lhat he will have none of.^' The “New State” of 
Sovietism, eoneeivial in violence and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that foree in the legitimate weapon of a class-conscious mi- 
nority, he aecepts. Is not. the “New State” of Fascismo fathered 
by the saint' Myth, to the degrt'e in which it rejects c.onstitu- 
tional tUunoerncy? 

Force is the nitimn ratio of the pragmatic gospel of Syndical- 
ism, at It'Hst, and it would be interesting to know whether the 
sublime (piality t)f F;iseisino jitslified it in the. eyes of M. Sorel, 
after tlu' domonsiralion of impotence which Italian Syndicalism 
furnislu'd in 11120. He heciinu' an admirer of the Italian Mon- 
archy during tilt' war tor h>ss. Now that the war has brought 
to power in all Europe men with the will to govern, one may 
believe that the sublimity of dictatorship will supply the lost 
glory of the expIo<Ie<l (!(‘nerHl Strike myth. Signor Benito Mns- 
Holini, well schooled in the Sorelian doctrines of the sublimity 
of violence as he hoast.s, from his earlier rfile us a Socialist 
leader, simply turned the reverse side of the shield, and showed 
that (he Myth of patriotism which the Syndicalist theories had 
considered only a war camoiiflagc for national self-interest, could 
be used to enlist violence more successfully than the General 
Strike myth.” It remains to be seen how long Italy can be 

firfirmunii. jip. '102. 

"On the eve of the Mitrch ftii Uoms, MasHolhii in Iuh famous Nnples 
HiM'i'Cli of 0<'t<iliW' 20, 1!)22, t»ro(’ii»imt><l ! “We have created a Myth, u Myth 
that la a h’liUli, a iiaHaion. It dot's not need to bo a reality, it is a stimtiltis 
and a liope, Ix'Ut'f and eoiiraite. Our Myth ia the Nation, the Rrandour 
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held together by such bonds, but for the time being it is certain 
that Fascism has a strong grip. Once more, the violence aimed 
at the State idea has rebounded to the injury of its initiators, 
succeeding only in establishing the rule of an unconstitutional 
dictatorship, based on popular reaction against lawlessness. 
Now that Fascismo is trying to swallow Labor in Italy, shall we 
see Fascismo swallowed in turn by the controlled syndicates that 
it has created? 

Surely, too, something like the Fascist revolution that is gain- 
ing in Europe has happened in Ireland. The land is so weary 
of politicial murders and of violent methods of asserting 
political opinions that it has sanctioned repressive measures on 
the part of its own government that have hardly been equaled 
under English rule except when Cromwell ground order into tlie 
Irish with an iron heel. The moral of the story is not hard to 
guess: The answer to violence is force. It is not in that direc- 
tion that the promise of Syndicalism lies, Tested by the prag- 
matic test of history, the romanticist doctrine of instinctive 
revolution translates itself into calculated dcBpotism. The anti- 
intellectualist faith in intuition lends itself to tlie preachers of 
such Social Myths, just as the pragmatic criterion of tlie good 
is used to justify the Nietzschean gospel of force. But in the 
issue of fact, the myth of violence suffers a sea-change: slowly 
it turns to repressive force. 

Force is the economic interpretation of morality. It ends by 
reducing anti-intellectualism to materialistic detorminism, as M. 
Sorel has claimed, for force is the conception under which th(‘ 
physical sciences must construct their deterministic world. In 
theory and in practice, human conduct treated in these tenths 
resolves itself into the satisfaction of organic needs, whai< we 
may sum up as economic interests. Into a world conceived only 
in these terms the morality of the ideal can never enter, 

of the Nation, which we will make a concrete “reality.” And he oompariMl 
it with the inferior mythology of Socialism. Compare the translation of 
San Severino {Mussolini Speeches, 192S) in which “myth” is translated 
as “idear (p. 177). The original Italian is: “No* ahUamo creato il 
nostro mito.^^ See Discorsi PoUtioi “/ Discorsi della Rivoluzione'' (Imperia, 
Milano, 1923), p. 58. Cf. Vltalie vivante by Panl Hazard (Paris, 1922), 
Oommunisme et “Nascio” en I talie by Jean Alazard, I^aris, ed. Bossard 
(1922), and Zi: Fascismo 'e i PartiU poUtioi K.. Mondolfo Tkdognu 
Cap^lli), 4 Vols. See also, J. Murphy, “Fascismo, Reform or Reaction? 
the Development of Italian Syndicalism,” Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1924. 
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The ethical method proper to it is that of “scientific” positivism, 
which Romanticism set out to leave behind. Yet so long as it 
proceeds on the lines laid out by its pragmatic criteria of value, 
it can construct only in this way. Romanticism is forced into 
an acceptance of the Instrumentalist test of survival, because 
its own “subjective satisfactoriness”, without more in it than 
“ability to work”, leads no further than mysticism. And sur- 
vival means Fascist, not Sorelian, syndicalism. 

So far as man is an organism, and so far as society is organic, 
it is susceptible of pragmatic treatment., But the normative 
nature of man and of society is never content with the fulfil- 
ment of need alone. It is forever reshaping need into purpose, 
the necessity it finds into the moral necessity it creates. The 
actual never represents to it the limits of the possible, as Aris- 
totle showed so finally. It is a future-building function, in 
terms that set it in relation to its real connection with the or- 
ganic part of its nature; and it carries the germ of futurity into 
its every present act. Fascism, no more than King Canute, can 
command the tide of human purpose. 

That is what gives so real an importance to the conception 
of justice in human societies. Those who set up Force as their 
god have created a jealous god that will have none other before 
him. Justice can not exist where he rules; As Pascal said. 
Force makes Justice in that kingdom. But neither can Force 
be worshipped where there is a common will to realize Justice 
through rights reciprocally admitted, and duties mutually as- 
sumed. That is, under an English conception, through the rule 
of law. 


CHAPTER V 

THE POLITICS OF MR. H. J. LASKI * 

A. Political Plukalism 

The sensationalistic roots of pragmatic pluralism are suffi- 
ciently sunk in the soil of English thought ever since Hume to 
lead us to expect a fruit in political theory which would show at 
least the common stem. The old individualist lamez faire eco- 
nomic doctrines had such a derivation, it has been offcim said. An<i 
yet Benthamism was the very root of the Austinian philosophy of 
sovereignty! Truly here is a relationship so subtle as to defy 
casual examination. When we observe the reversal of theoretic 
positions in modern English political and economic thought, the 
thing is even more striking. Economic theory and its reflection 
in the legal organization of the community liavc, as Dicey has 
shown, increasingly tended toward what may be called “collec- 
tivism.” And yet the dominant trend of modern political theory 
has. Dicey’s juristic findings to the contrary, attempted to find 
in federalism the solution of the problem of the organization of 
power in the modern state. Even within the sphere of law there 
has arisen an increasing area of legislation by almost autonomous, 
professional and religious groups which tends toward so complcti; 
a division of powers as to escape the “rule of law”, as tlu; cog- 
nizance of the courts may be called. 

Actually the main current of modern English political phi- 
losophy may be described as pluralistically inclined in revolt 
against the “Metaphysical Theory of the State” which the neo- 
Hegelian idealists had caused for so long to prevail in that sphere 
where theory is active in shaping practice. Hobhouse, Barker, 
Figgis, and to some degree, A. D. Lindsay, have all joined in 
pointing out the theoretical limitations of state sovereignty, 

•Reprinted from The American Political Science Bevieie, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 2, May, 1924, with additions and alterations. 
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where Dicey contented himself with showing the practical Mr, 
H. J. Laski has ^ne so far as to question the legal doctrine of 
the unitary state, as he says himself, from a pragmatic point 
of view which sees no good to be had from maintaining in theory 
what can not be realized in practice. Let us see what is the case 
which Mr. Laski, in particular, makes against the ^^Discredited 
State,” as Barker called it, and how far the pluralistic reaction 
against it in the name of particular associations is capable of 
such an extreme application. 

In all the varied current of contemporary political theory 
which seems to have set against the conception of unitary sov- 
ereignty as the basis of the structure of the state, the work of 
Mr. Laski stands out sufficiently to command general attention. 
Perhaps this is as much because of the arresting fashion in which 
he has challenged the traditional doctrines of political theory as 
it is from the positive content of his own theories. He has seized 
upon the ideas centering about group rights which Figgis and / 
Maitland forced so brilliantly upon modern attention, and has 
made forceful way with them in developing Mr. Ernest Barker^s 
idea of ^The Discredited State,” ^ Because of the radical im- 
plications of some of these theories as Mr. Laski has expounded 
them, political theorists have for some time been waiting for the 
pi'omised exposition of Mr. Laski^s ideas in more systematic form 
than has yet been offered by any of the historical and critical 
studies and the two brief introductory chapters of The Problem 
of Sovereignty and Authority in the Modern State, or even The 
Foundations of Sovereignty,'^ This promise he has fulfilled by the 
exhaustive treatise which he has called A Grammar of Politics 
(1926), As Mr. Laski is professedly a disciple of William James, 
it is perhaps too much to ask that he throw even his Grammar 
into any form that smacks of system and’ the rationalistic taint 

^ Mr. Laaki has so often made grateful acknowledgment of his debt to Mr. 
Barker and to Dr. Figgis that he has very nearly succeeded in crediting to 
their account some implications of their ideas which are entirely due to him. 

* After due acknowledgment is made for the debt we owe to Mr. Laski’s 
erudition, as shown particularly in the essays reprinted from the Harvard 
Law Review, “The Early History of the Corporation in England/’ and 
“Corporate Personality,” his recent book, The Foundations of Bovereignty, 
seems hardly to Justify its title by its contents. It is worth noting that he 
puts no more “economic interpretation” on political history than his 
sophisticated little study of Karl Marw would imply. In this respect he is 
a follower of Figgis. 
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which pragmatists seem to attach to system. To the end of his 
days William James never entertained seriously the idea of giving 
his “way of looking at things” any more logical arrangement than 
the form of a series of rather popular lectures— with vast bene- 
fit, no doubt, to the “readableness” of his essays, but with equal 
difficulty to an unambiguous interpretation of what he meant 
by his suggestions. The similarly casual nature of such connec- 
tion as has yet bound Mr. Laski’s ideas to a single unity may 
excuse one, then, for finding some difficulty in selecting a method 
of presentation. As the Orammar of Politics represents a con- 
siderable development from the earlier points of view, it may 
be useful to state and to criticize the main theses of the earlier 
works in order to understand how great a change some aspects 
of this doctrine of political pluralism have undergone. I shall 
deal, therefore, first, with the works of what may be eallod 
his critical period; then it may be easier to compare the ideas 
there suggested with the constructive principles which mark A 
Orammar of Politics. 

To begin with, it is obvious, if Mr. Laski is to be taken at his 
word, that he regards the Austinian conception of legally abso- 
lute sovereignty as nothing more than one of those pompous 
fictions in which the men of the robe delight, but in which there 
is no meaning for a political realism that would seek the sub- 
stance behind the shadow. Austinian sovereignty is a concept 
of the most vicious unreality when applied to the pluralism of 
actual affairs. It is a doctrine which partakes of tlio same ab- 
solutist temper that pragmatists hold to be discredited by all 
modem thought, and it engenders the same fetich-worship that 
Mr. Dewey excoriated so thoroughly in his war-time denuncisr- 
tion of German Philosophy and Politics. The day of the 
“Omnicompetent-State” myth is done, and to talk of its sov- 
ereign power is merely to fly in the face of facts. 

These facts present themselves to Mr. Laski under two broad 
heads, closely related: first, every individual act of the state 
can be reduced simply to the act of those in power, and com- 
mands no especial moral sanction because it is the act of the 
state ; ' second, as the acts of the state are to be tested in terms 
of the purpose they express or fulfil, they must of necessity 
compete for the loyalty .lof individuals with the purpose of other 
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associations as real as the state. This, I take it, is tantamount 
to the assertion that the political framework under which law 
is made, interpreted, and administered, has no claim upon obedi- 
ence qua political framework, for it must eventually face the 
existence of other corporate bodies with autonomous wills of 
their own, with ends often distinct from its ends, and a hold on 
the lives of their members more secure than its hold. 

In the earlier works, it is true, there was a tendency for Mr. 
Laski^s attack on sovereignty to fall back on the juristic con-, 
ceptions of M. Duguit, and the limitations upon sovereign power 
implied in the conception of solidaritS sociale, and its positivistic 
sociology, rather than to stress the idealistic and individualistic 
ethics that hold suspect the absolute state. In the Translators^ 
Introduction which he wrote for M. Duguit^s Law in the Modern 
State he attempted, indeed, to graft the notion of real corpo- 
rate personality and the idea of group rights upon M. Duguit’s 
theory, which will itself have none either of corporate persons 
or of rights of any sort whatsoever. 

From his earliest conception of the state as a purpose-organi- 
zation, Mr. Laski's politics moved with some inconsistency 
toward the more ^^solidariste^^ notion of an organic society which 
M. Durkheim has furnished to M. Duguit.''^ This is not without 
its significance, when one remembers that the whole effort of M. 
Duguit is to substitute objective law for subjective right as the 
basis of a legal system. At the outset, Mr. Laski questions 
the sovereignty of the state in the name of the moral sanctions 
of rights. But his pragmatic conception of what is meant by 
rights leads him to define them in terms of functional relation 
to the social organism: *^What I mean by ^right^'^ he puts it 
in The Problem of Sovereignty,^ '^is something the pragmatist 
will understand. It is something the individual ought to con- 
cede because experience has proved it to be good.” From this 
^^ought”, it is no very long step indeed to the ‘‘devoir” of M. 
Duguit, an obligation not moral but necessary, imposed by 
reactions of the social organism.® It leads away from the start- 

* M. Duguit has base! bis system of droit ohjeciif throughout upon the 
positivistic sociology expounded in M. Durkheim’a La division du travail 
sooiat 

*Op. at, p. 18. 

" (7/. Train ie droit oonsiUutionnel, 2^^^ e<l., Introduction, Vol. I. 
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ing point of individual responsibility to the group morality of 
the so-called science des mcmrs. And that is just wht!r(( Mr. 
Laski winds up in these works of his critical period. Though 
he has banished authority in the name of the individual so 
far as legal sovereignty is concerned, he reintroduces the sub- 
ordination of the individual in the name of the group. Corpo- 
rate persons are real moral persons, he holds with Maitland. 
It is in the name of these larger persons within the state that its 
right to command is challenged. 

The conception of real corporate personality serves Mr. Laski 
for a binding material for the elements of romanticist individual- 
ism and positivistic functionalism. He uses it to bring about 
so much of synthesis as he conceives to be a nc'ccssity to society. 
The state is merely one group among other groups: “It is clear 
that the sovereignty of the States does not in reality diflcir frcim 
the power exercised by a church or a trade union. The obedience 
the church or trade union will secure depends simi)ly on what 
measure of resistance the command inspires.”" If obedience is 
simply a matter of the degree of resistance a command inspires, 
then political organization has, indeed, no especial differentiating 
quality from other organization. In fact that is the sum of 
Mr. Laski ’s attack on the doctrine of sovereignty. Real sov- 
ereignty is to be found in society at large, “not in the coercive 
power possessed by its instrument, but in the fused good will 
for which it stands. ... The power Parliament exerts ia sit- 
uate in it not by law but by consent, and that consent i.s, as 
certain famous instances have shown, liable to suspension.” ’’ 

Mr. Laski cites as an instance Cardinal Wiseman’s resistance 
to Gladstone in the controversy over the papal decrees of 1870. 
But the reality of power had so largely gone out of the hands 
of Rome that the cardinal’s challenge could only assume po- 
litical importance if it were rebuked by force, and thus put in 
the light of martyrdom for religion’s sake. Had the medieval 
power of the papacy been behind the bull which claimed primary 
allegiance for the church in all matters, temporal and spiritual, 
Gladstone’s action would have been necessaiy. Witness the long 
struggle of Church and State out of which^ emerged the sov- 
ereignty of the national state. Mr. Laski’s hint that the unions, 

• The Problem of SovereiBn0, p. 270. ’ Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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too, can take matters into their own hands wherever there is a 
question of allegiance as between the state and themselves is 
meeting its pragmatic test in the present period of reconstruc- 
tion. Perhaps it is not too much to suggest that the issue is 
being settled historically by the same rude persuasion Henry 
VIII employed against the claims of the papacy. Unions and 
corporations of all sorts may find freedom for their own ends 
within the state when, like the church, they cease to attempt 
political ends by nonpolitical means. 

In any case, to argue that “the power Parliament exerts is 
situate in it not by law but by consent” is to miss the all-essen- 
tial point Professor Krabbe has clinched, ie., that the “unity of 
legal rule,” which is the form of law, is more important than 
particular content. It is this unity of legal rule which is made 
possible by Parliament as a sovereign legislature that commands 
consent, ultimately, and which is supported by a community 
“sense of right” as Professor Krabbe calls it {vide: The Modern 
Idea of the State, pp. 69-78), Man is sufiiciently a political 
animal to be not so ready as Mr. Laski thinks he ought to be, 
to trust to “a ceaseless striving of progressive expansion,” where 
the game is played without an umpire. And constitutions, to 
carry out the figure, are “the rules of the game.” 

Apparently it is his contention that, since the legal power 
of Parliament gets itself obeyed in historical instances only when 
it does not meet resistance strong enough to thwart it, the su- 
preme sovereignty of the state, upon which law is based, is a 
concept devoid of reality. As he puts it: “Sovereignty is, in 
its exercise, an act of will, whether to do or to refrain from 
doing. It is an exercise of will behind which there is such power 
as to make the expectation of obedience reasonable. Now it 
does not seem valuable to urge that a certain group, the state, 
can theoretically secure obedience to all its acts, because we 
know that practically to be absurd.” ® Pragmatically speaking, 
therefore, law is whatever rules of conduct can get themselves 
obeyed in a given society. On these grounds there is no use in 
speaking of positive law as distinguished by a difference in kind 
from positive morality, to use the Austinian terminology. The 
difference is rather one of degree, of the distinctness with which 

• im., ih 270 . 
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the sanctions of social reactions are formulated and applied. 
This position, let us note in passing, is also that of M. Duguit.* 

Is there not, though, a real distinction in kind between po- 
litical activity and other organized action under authority? If 
the state has a purpose of its own, as Mr. Laski admits at times, 
is it not precisely that of establishing the rule of law, the law it 
makes? And does not the permanence of the end it serves pro- 
vide a sufficient necessity to guarantee that positive law must 
assume the proportions of a self-completing system, distinct from 
positive morality by virtue of the determinate character of the 
organs for its declaration and enforcement? These questions 
bring up the reality of the legal conception of sovereignty. Is 
there any validity in the theory that the state can command 
obedience to the law it proclaims, and can demand absolute 
recognition of its sovereignty? Mr. Laski thinks not; and yet 
how can any system of law exist which admits the legality of 
resistance to its rules? It may envisage the possibility of re- 
sistance to its decrees; indeed its provisions of legal sanctions 
are admissions of the fact that law is rarely absolute, because it 
does not get itself automatically obeyed. 

But unless the law is to be treated as no more than the sum of 
social forces, there must exist within any society an area within 
which the interests at issue must be submitted to arbitra- 
ment. Legal sovereignty is very far from being merely idle 
theory. The supineness with which men accept Fascist rule aft(^r 
a period of rulerless anarchy shows how fundamental a need 
it fulfils. A state in which this area is so unclearly delimited 
as to permit law to be made by “direct action," cases of which 
Mr. Laski cites for historical justification with considerable 

• Bsmein has said of this attempt to break down the bounds between law 
and positive morality, “Law as it is conceived by my esteemed colleaKue 
(M. Dugnit) is nothing more than custom registered by tlie legislative will 
of the_ rulers; and yet he wants that to be law none the less. Isn’t there in 
all this a confusion between what Montesquieu would perhaps have called 
the nature and the principle of legislative power?” 

“That which causes the legislative power to act and that which leads it to 
legislate are indeed the given needs and the mean ideas of the population, 
and it is certain that the best laws are those which are made in advance by 
public opinion, mature and self-conscious. But that is not reason to mix up 
needlessly the categories of public law, and to confound the opinion which 
inspires the law with the authority which declares it. Let the proposal bo 
made to return to the pure system of customary law: that would be 
clearer. (Introduction, Eliment$ de droii oonttHuiionnel, 6ha>« ed.) 
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satisfaction, is simply a state in which legal sovereignty is in 
abeyance. If that be made an habitual condition of the body 
politic, respect for law is gone and a period of feudalistic strife 
among the interests ensues, with the cycle of degenerative force 
set up in full swing. As feudalism begot nationalism, so syn- 
dicalism begets Fascism. 

For law, then, it is a theoretical necessity to regard sov- 
ereignty as of that “supreme, irresistible, uncontrolled authority, 
the summi imperii’^ of which Blackstone wrote.^® But Mr. 
Laski correctly questions whether indeed this is so formidable 
a power as the mere words indicate. One must, as a matter of 
fact, examine the sources of this authority in which to find its 
limitations. Now if, as John Chipman Gray has told us, “the 
real rulers of a society are undiscoverable,” it is still necessary 
to look for some responsible sovereign in order to give stability 
to juridical principles. Mr. Laski himself recognizes this as a 
technical necessity: “It implies only that for the courts the 
will of the sovereign body, the king in Parliament for example, 
is beyond discussion. Every judge must accept unqiiestion- 
ingly what fulfills the requirements of the forms of law. But, 
for the purposes of political philosophy, it is not so abstract 
and a priori a definition we require. What we desire to know is 
not what has the legal right to prevail, but what does in actual 
fact prevail and the reasons that explain its dominance. Here, 
it is clear enough, the legal theory of sovereignty is worthless. 
Once we are in the realm of actual life it is upon the limitations 
of sovereignty that attention must be concentrated. What 
then impresses us is the wide divergence between legal right 
and moral right. . . 

This is really the gist of Mr. Laski's case against the state 
as sovereign. It is a question of where attention must be con- 
centrated. And as theories inevitably reflect to greater or 
less degree the historic setting of the time and the parti pris of 
their author, it is well to notice that the pragmatic purpose of 
Mr. Laski^s declaration, “the theory of legal sovereignty is 
worthless,^' comes from a background of judicial decisions like 
that in the Osborne judgment and the Taff Vale case, reflected 
by Mr. Laski Labour-Party self. The pragmatists, with their 

*• Commentaries I, 48. ** Authority in the Modern Btate^ pp. 4041. 
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fertile emphasis on the necessity of considering the psychology 
as well as the logic of thinking, are always ready to show us the 
“reasons” for theories on other grounds than reason. It is fair, 
then, to bear in mind Mr. Laski’s very useful affiliation with 
the Labour Party when we consider his claina that “in the realm 
of actual life it is upon the limitations of sovereignty that at- 
tention must be concentrated.” One may wonder what the atti- 
tude of the Labour Party in power will be toward the same 
sovereignty some of its intellectuals have so often assailed as 
unjust.^^ 

But, remembering that as often as not Mr. Laski’s use of 
pluralistic theories advances the church and other institutions 
and associations in the state as stalking-horses for the unions 
of the world of labor, one may do well to weigh the propo.sal that 
we must discard the theory of legal sovereignty from political 
theory, in order to grapple with the substances of which it is 
but a shadow. This is to deny any special justification for the 
realm of law, any presupposition in its favor, so to speak. Mr, 
Laski draws the conclusion from his theory of real corporate 
personality that the state is only one association among many, 
not different in kind and therefore not possessed of a special 
right to command. This sort of reasoning not only involves a 
non sequitur among its logical fallacies — although that is per- 
haps no objection to it from the point of view of pragmati.sts: 
it is also the formal denial not only of the possibility of sys- 
tematically accepted and applied law, but of the entire realm 
‘of political organization under law. It is all very well to say; 
“Such is the natural consequence that the personality of asso- 
• ciations is real and not conceded them by the state”; it by no 
means follows that these persons all share the political character 
of the state. Unless there be one group among the many capable 
of enforcing law, the only means by which the group rights can 
be maintained is by the appeal to force. While Mr. Laski claims 
for his doctrine that “like Dewey’s philosophy” it is “‘con- 
sistently experimentalist’ in form and content,” he says “it 

“ The men in England who have won the Labour Party its preaent iH»w(>r 
have no doubt about the permanence of the state and the necesHity of Us 
sovereign authority as the source of recognized law. See Itaniany Mae 
Donald’s pronouncements on SyndioalUm, and Sydney Webl>’s /'r«po.ve(/ 
CoMiitntion fer the Socialiit Oommontoealth of Great Britain. 
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denies the rightness of force.’^ Yet in the same passage he says: 
“It dissolves — ^what the facts themselves dissolve — ^the inherent 
claim of the state to obedience. It insists that the state like 
every other association shall prove itself by what it achieves. It 
sets group competing against group in a ceaseless striving of 
progressive expansion.” And expects, apparently, that the 
“progressive expansion” that will come out of this pitting of 
“Group against group in a ceaseless striving” will result from 
some Law of Nature. The state is to be made a combatant, and 
in order to show that one does not believe in “the rightness of 
force” (if it is the force of established law), it is to possess only 
the same force that the other strivers have. It is then to be 
measured for its success in terms of its achievement, which will 
necessarily be limited to its own survival, for it has by definition 
no superior power of regulation over the conduct of other groups. 

It is curious that Mr. Laski can arrive at a conclusion which 
strips the majesty from law without seeing that he is rendering 
^ the very individuals helpless whom he set out to protect against 
the absolute sovereignty of the absorptive state. The authority 
he has taken from law he has given to the pseudo-individuals 
whom he calls corporate persons. It is true that the state is 
a corporation among other corporations, but its purpose is one 
which it alone can serve. A community in which there is a 
general unwillingness to accept the law arrived at by constitu- 
tional means, and in which the limits that are put upon cor- 
porate interests are those merely of survival in the general 
conflict, is a community not under law. That is what Mr. 
Laski^s theories lead to in practice, with whatever pragmatic 
caution he refuse to push them to their logical conclusion as 
theories. And in such a community the individual grows less 
and less, the corporation grows more and more, until one, like 
the medieval church, tends to absorb all. Just as in the case 
among business corporations, the big fish swallow the little, 
until society becomes ill from this cannibalistic diet. 

The sort of doctrine which denies the inevitable rightness of 
law is perfectly justifiable so long as that denial means that 
the individual conscience can not be coerced into ascribing moral 
goodness to acts of the state — or any other corporation— simply 
Prollem of Hovereigntyt p. 23. 
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because that corporation forms a community of interest and of 
purpose in which the individual reckons himself a member. But 
because the purpose that such a community, in particular the 
state, serves, is one larger than the individual act, fi man may 
with good conscience obey laws which do not command hi.s 
/ approval separate from their context in the larger purpose. It 
is this larger purpose that Mr. Laski, in effect, denies. So long 
as he maintains his denial on the ultimate moral responsibility 
of the individual, he is on safe ground; for the way of the abso- 
lute state is what James said of the absolute’s self: it is like the 
lion’s dens of iEsop’s fables: vestigia nulla retrorsum. But when 
he passes from that moral ultimacy of human personality to the 
same ultimacy in corporate personality he is destroying the 
former in seeking to establish the latter. 

The state, for instance, does represent a real corporate life; but 
its only claim to this reality lies in its moral purpose, the com- 
munity of the will to the good life among individuals. It is true 
that the moral element of this shared purpose only exists as a 
controlling factor where states have reached a certain maturity 
of constitutional development toward free representative govern- 
ment. For it is a will which can be realized only by intelligent 
moral cooperation to delimit the blind play of economic inter- 
ests.‘* Mr. Laski has claimed that the trade-union ideal of the 
workers “was a wider ideal than that which the state had at- 
tained,” but in the light of trade-union practice this i.s a state- 
ment which can be challenged, particularly so long as the unions 
exist chiefly to further the economic interests of the members. 
v'lThe state has always existed to some degree as the communitas 

"It was one of Sidgwick’s most emphasized contributions to political 
theory, and after him Mr. A. D. Lindsay’s, to insist that the state exists to 
take moral account of the blindness of economic forces in their dctcnniuistic 
play. T. H. Green’s great service to English political theory was to recall 
it to the tempered idealism of Aristotle, and Aristotle’s famous reconstruc- 
tion of politics about the doctrine of the good life. The state conu's into 
existence in order that man may live, that Politioi held. But it agreed with 
Plato that the state continued in existence in order that man might live well. 

Mr. Laski professes to take a deal of comfort from the idea that Aristotle 
was really anticipating the modern pragmatists in politics, interpreting that 
to mean an attitude of what he sometimes calls political realism. But 
Aristotle with his insistence on the superiority of the speculative over the 
practice reason (PoUtks, Book IV, Chapter 14, as well as Chapter 3, 
Book IV), and on the moral end of the state can hardly be claimed as a 
supporter for the view of politics, potitive et rMkte, as M. Duguit has 
caUed it, which strips inquiry to the bare recital of facts. 
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communitatum, and for that reason it can and does command 
the moral adhesion of individuals more widely than any particu- 
lar association because it serves a moral purpose more universal 
than that of any other. Liberty, in whose name men have so 
passionately died, can not exist where there is not a law to 
protect the individual against the enslavement of force. The 
liberty which Mr. Laski champions is a matter all of rights with 
no reciprocal obligations. It was this philosophy of group license 
which was put into practice by the Maximalists and Syndicalists 
in Italy after the war. The result was the destruction of all 
liberty through the provoking of Fascism. 

The ideal of the legally sovereign state — let men^s actions when 
that sovereignty is seriously challenged attest it—is an ideal both 
wider and more intensely cherished wherever races have attained 
to the political maturity of responsible government, than any 
other single ideal, wider, perhaps, than that of the liberty which 
it is the duty of the state to protect. To treat the state as prima 
inter pares is simply to deny to it any functional significance of 
its own. That is just what Mr. Laski would do, however. Ac- 
cepting Gierke^s demonstration that the state does not create that 
reality which is the group person of other groups, “We then give 
to this particular group (the state) no peculiar merit. We refuse 
it the title of creator of all else. We make it justify itself by 
its consequences. We stimulate its activities by making it com- 
pete with the work of other groups coextensive with or com- 
plementary to itself. As it may not extinguish, so it may not 
claim preeminence. Like any other group, what it is and what 
it will be, it can be only by virtue of its achievement. So only 
can it hope to hand down undimmed the torch of its conscious 
life.^’ 

Either there is the expectation of the return of the Golden 
Age at the back of Mr. Laski^s theories, or he is not particularly 
concerned with whether or not the lamb-like state will ever rise 
from where it has attempted to lie down beside these corporate 
lions. For the propositions that the state may not extinguish, 
as well as that it may not claim preeminence, are equally incom- 
patible with the rule of law. It can not allow the groups within 
itself to be self-governing where the interests of the groups are 
Harvard Law Eeview, VoL XXIX, **Froblem of Sovereignty/* p. 426. ^ 
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pushed into the realm protected by the law. The rule of law 
can not exist side by side with, say, the Ku Klux Khm. Tlic 
“torch of its conscious life” gutters or is trampled out if the 
state permits the law of the land to be thrown into tlic arena of 
social strife, for that law is the very breath of its flame. Law 
represents a certain area of agreement for the settlement of 
disputes, for the protection of generally recognized rights and 
the enforcement of duties corresponding to them. Truly enough, 
as Mr. Laski has demonstrated in the historical studies he has 
undertaken of clerical and political authority, the law is never 
static in its formal completeness. One may admit that the forces 
which ultimately give law its origin and its sanction lie outside 
the halls of legislatures and of courts. But it is a pragmati(^ error 
to forget the utility of the formal and systematic character of law, 
and to insist that because the final sources of sovereignty are 
extra-legal, there is no place for the theory of legal aovo.roignly in 
political science. Social solidarity, to which Mr. Laski’s appeal 
has been made in order to hold society together, is an ideal, not 
a fact. The state exists to help the realization of that ideal. It 
can only do so if it represents a will of sufficient permanence and 
stability to abide by law, that is to accept the sovereignty of the 
state as the necessary condition of a government in which men 
may have confidence. Really, after all, the community of pur- 
pose which the state represents is only possible upon the basis of 
reciprocal obligation, and a common willingness to a(!copb l.lic 
rules of the game. That implies a certain trust in human good- 
ness, and a mutual willingness to put that confidence to t,lu! te.st 
by voluntarily “casting in one’s lot” with a political sociedy. 

Mr. Laski sees the matter from a different point of view from 
that of trust, however. The loyalties of men are various indeed, 
as he says. At times the basis for political agroemcnb is so 
slight, as compared with the violence of disagreement, that the 
real ground for political settlement is lacking. But it is worth 
noting that this is generally the outcome either of continuous 
oppression of a part of the community by another part through 
an abuse of power which revolts men’s feeling for justice in law, 
or of perverting power in order to establish law by force. 
Whether it be a numerical minority or majority that so acts, the 
balance generally is restored against it by the community of 
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resistance that it meets from a society whose normal intercourse 
depends upon legal stability and constitutional procedure.^® 

The point which Mr. Laski really raises is, Can there be in 
the present state of human relationships any sovereign state 
capable of such unity that its law will be willingly accepted by 
the associations within it, where its interests conflict with their 
own? And on a realistic basis, certainly, no view of a cross- 
section of any actual society would show the modern state com- 
pletely absorptive of all the lesser associations, their purposes 
or the loyalties of their members. He has put it in this way: 
“But sovereign your state no longer is if the groups within itself 
are thus self-governing. Nor can we doubt this polyarchism. 
Everywhere we find the groups within the state which challenge 
its supremacy. They are, it may be, in relation with the state, 
a part of it, but one with it they are not. They refuse the reduc- 
tion to unity. We find the state, in James’ phrase, to be dis- 
tributive and not collective. Men belong to it; but they belong 
to other groups, and a competition for allegiance is continually 
possible.” 

Gladstone’s attack on the Vatican decrees of 1870, Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf, the long struggle of France with ^^clericalisme/^ 
and the failure of the state to exact a complete loyalty to itself — 
these are matters of history. Mr. Laski points to the successful 
resistance of unions, notably the English coal-miners’ resistance 
to the demands of the state even during the war, as offering 
a parallel. He would, no doubt, echo the words of Mr. Gompers, 
the head of the American Federation of Labor, with real ap- 
proval: “The law must not interfere with labor,” spoken as they 
were of the injunction issued by Attorney-General Daugherty 
against the striking railway crafts unions in 1922. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Laski has cited the Adamson Eight-Hour and Wages 
Act of 1916, “railroaded” through Congress by the express threat 

“Willoughby and Rogers in An Introduction to the Problem of Govern- 
ment have recalled Grote^s phrase “constitutional morality” as descriptive of 
respect for law in a community really politically educated (p. 58, note). 
Grote, in speaking of the “Athenian Democracy in the time of Kleisthenes, 
emphasissed the necessity for *a perfect confidence in the bosom of every 
citizen, amidst the bitterness of party contest, that the forms of the constitu- 
tion will be no less sacred in the eyes of his opponents than in his own.’' 
Such constitutional morality he called % natural sentiment’ as exists in the 
United States. Grote, History of Greece^ Vol. II, p. 86.” 

Problem of Sovereignty, loc. cU, supra, p. 425. 
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of a strike on all the railroads by the members of the “Four 
Brotherhoods,” cited it, too, as an instance of the state’s helpless- 
ness to enforce the so-called “general will” of law against the will 
of a really powerful “corporate person” within it. In the fact he 
is unhappily quite right. The growing power of great “blocs,” 
possessed of both voting and economic power, over modern legis- 
lative assemblies, proves the fact to be that the state not only 
dare not act strongly against these interests, but that it is often 
bullied quite openly into placating them by special favors. The 
political observers in the American press, for example, are never 
tired of Jeremian lamentations on the passing of political power 
from the party leaders into the hands of ostensibly nonpolitical 
organizations: the Farmers’ “bloc” through which Mr. Gray has 
been said to exert a much more real political power than its 
official spokesmen in Congress;^* to say nothing of the “Prohi- 
bition” forces and the “veterans” organizations, standing wliip 
in hand over the harried legislators. In general, tlic opposition of 
one of these bodies is sufficient to “kill” almost any candidate or 
any bill of at all doubtful strength ; and only President Harding's 

“A somewhat extreme presentation of this aspect of politics has been tnadc 
by the anonymous author of Behind the Mirrors which aims at 

giviufj a realistic picture of persons and forces in national politics. The 
writer makes a very clever analysis of certain “peaks of reality*' which are 
beginning to thrust themselves up out of chartless surface of the old party 
systems. He believes that these “interest-blocks” will largely <lomiuate 
legislation, forming an opportunistic and somewhat feudal balance of power 
among themselves, which will gradually take the residuary Higniricance out 
of the party system. The representation of economic interests, without 
necessarily commanding a legal sanction for their organization, will so under- 
mine the old system of territorial representation as to make it meaningless. 

The pronouncements of the late Mr. Gompers and the leaders of American 
labor seem to indicate that the Federation of I^abor intends to push its 
political ends through this system of threats to the individual legislator or 
to the party at large. Perhaps that may explain wdiy the TTnitcd States 
Supreme Court has come into so much opprobrium with the labor leaders. 
It is not so amenable to this method of persuasion as are politicians looking 
to elections for good or ill. 

A list of the interest groups maintaining lobbies at Washington includes 
all the important interests of the country. We can witness at any time the 
National Anti-Saloon Heague putting pressure on the Tri^nsury Department 
to carry out its ideas of enforcing the Volstead Act ; or of the IT. B. Chamlier 
of Commerce having its powerful say on the reduction of corporation taxes 
and taxes in general; or of the A. F. of H., or the rest of them speaking with 
the assumption of making a single voice for millions of throats. The most 
complete study of the activities of these national groups, particularly as they 
affect opinmn, has been made by Mr, E, F» Herring, Bepresenintien ef 
Organued Groups Before Congress, iHohm Hopkins Doctoral Dissertation, 
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veto prevented a display of positive strength in the form of a 
raid on the national treasury for a bonus of several billions of 
dollars to be dispensed to the ^Veterans^’ for “compensation/^ 
The subsequent “paid-up insurance^^ plan of “adjusted compensa- 
tion^^ was a necessary sop to these organizations. 

These things are true. But does the distribution of “bread and 
circuses^^ to lobbyist organizations, or the impotence of the state 
before the combined power of either what is called “Capital’^ 
or what is called “Labor” constitute a hopeful political trend? 
May one not suggest that it is the pragmatic attitude of the 
“economic man” in all the purity of utilitarian individualism, 
and even more, the same attitude in “corporate persons,” which 
goes far toward furnishing a psychological basis for the growth 
of a political pluralism founded on interests and not upon the 
protection of moral responsibility? If German philosophy and 
politics took one extreme is not this the other? Nor does it add 
morality to the purely economic character of the struggle to do, 
as Mr. Laski has done, transfer the unit of plurality from the 
individual to the corporation. If anything is changed, it is in the 
direction of a more and more deterministic attitude, one of pure 
survivalism in such ethics as remain. May not a part, at least, 
of the growing willingness of groups to exploit the state to their 
interest, and the corresponding growth in their power to do so, 
be the result of the growth of an anti-state philosophy, or per- 
haps the lapse of a real philosophy of the state, reflecting itself 
in the character of the actual sovereign — ^that intangible thing 
called public opinion? An escape from industrial feudalism can 
come only as the escape came from medieval feudalism — ^through 
the redevelopment of a sovereign. 

Englishmen and Americans have insisted, correctly, that the 
actual government is the servant of the constitutionally defined 
state, not its master. But the servant of the law must be invested 
with its dignity, if the law is to be obeyed. It is not self- 
enforcing. Perhaps we could use fewer eulogists of the Consti- 
tution and more men of force and integrity in public affairs. Still 
it is certain men have not come to feel that the state purpose 
is weaker in its hold on their loyalty without good reason being 
afforded by actual circumstances as well as by theory. For one 
thing, modern business claims greater talents and more time than 
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business did. Recent scandals seem to argue that it claims too 
many of those entrusted with the ofBces of state. Much of Mr. 
Laski’s attack on the sovereign state strikes a universally respon- 
sive chord in our moral being, too, for we feel that any such 
absolute sovereignty as is literally set down by Blackstone would 
be a denial of our individual freedom of choice. If the state 
in its governmental practice is bad, we will not call it just. We 
are, as he says, “whether we will or no” . . . “bundles of hy- 
phens” in our loyalties. “Where the linkages conflict a choice 
must be made.” The absolute sovereignty of the state remains 
a necessity to law and to judicial interpretation, but as the state 
is “the community organized for law,” and community itself is 
a matter of degree, the state can only claim such power as the 
degree of community endows it with. 

When all this is pressed home to its uttermost emphasis, how- 
ever', it falls very far short still of “polyarchism” whcrc'ver a 
constitutional state actually exists. Where political issues, that 
is to say the sovereignty of the community of law, are vitally 
affected, the unity of the state-purpose is made clear. Mr. Laski 
thinks that, where this allegiance is in question “it is obvious 
that every great crisis must show its essential plurality.” Surely 
this is not the judgment of modern history. Tlie statc-purj)osc 
varies in the intensity of its hold upon men’s loyalty; but it needs 
no more than a knowledge of the facts of actual issues in the 
recent conflicts between, for instance, the general-strike idea and 
the idea of the rule of law to show where allegiance lies. Among 
the workers themselves, to a very large extent, the issue has been 
settled in favor of the state. Witness the Italian communists’ 
fiasco of 1920, then Fascism; or more near Mr. Laski’s concern, 
the breakdown of the great British General Strike of May, 
1926 . 2 “ 

“See the magistral statement given to the relations between “Law and 
Political Theory’’ by Sir Paul VinogradofE, OutUnea of Hittorical Jurispru- 
dence, Introduction, Chapter IV, Vol. I, especially the definition of the 
state. 

** There is no longer any denial of the syndicalistic origin of important 
elements of the Fascist! in the earlier periods of the movement. See I*aul 
Hazard, L7taiie vivante^ an expansion of his *^Notes sur llalie nouveile/' in 
the Revue de deuw mondes; also Oommunume et “Faacfo’' en Italie by Jean 
.Alazard, Paris, 1922. (ed. Hossard)^ and II e t Puftiti poHlIei* 

Collection R. Mondolpho, Bologna, 192a (Cappelli), 4 ?ols, For its present 
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The dangers inherent in the absorptive personality of the 
economic group, for instance, are equally as great as those in- 
volved in the doctrine of what has been called by Hobhouse The 
Metaphysical State, The error involved is as old as steering 
toward Charybdis in order to escape Scylla. In The Great Soci- 
ety Mr. Graham Wallas has pointed out very fittingly the pits 
into which the anti-intellectualist advocates of group pluralism 
fall by failing to take note of the beams in their own eyes. The 
guild-spirit of the Middle Ages had much of the narrow spirit 
of “closed corporation^’ in it, as well as much that enlisted men’s 
creative energies.^^ Perhaps it is only by weighing things in 
terms of their respective contributions to the good life that the 
right relation of the state to other associations can be established. 
And no matter how final be the individuality of this judgment, 
it is certain that the province of law must be respected if there 
is to be any protection for the right of choice. 

The Kantian background of Mr. Laski’s ethical individualism 
should have prevented him from taking the pragmatic leap to a 
pluralism in which ends are weighed in terms only of economic 
interest, with no escape from anarchy save through the appeal 
to functional solidarity. From there, is no return to the state as 
serving a common moral ideal The path from thenceforth 
is toward what may be called broadly the Marxian doctrine of 
economic determinism, in which the state serves the interests 
of the prevailing power of blind force. And who will say that 
there are more footprints leading back from that cave of shadows 
than from the lion’s den of the Absolute? 

In Mr. Laski’s works the incline toward this realm of shadows 

relations to syndicalism see ^‘Fascismo, lleform or Ileaction/’ by James 
Murphy, Atlantic Monthlj/^ Jan., 1924, and Chapter XI of this volume. 

® The Great Society constitutes Mr. Wallas' effort to put the extremes of 
anti-intellectualism in their proper light, just as Human Nature in Politics 
had been an attempt at rebuking rationalistic idealism. See also Austin F. 
Evans, ‘‘Problem of Control in Medieval Industry,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, Dec., 1921, p. 603, for an estimate of the stifling influence of the gilds, 
shared to some degree by the canonists, upon industry and commerce. Con- 
trast J. A. Penty’s Guildsman*s Interpretation of History, and G. D. H. 
Cole's attitude to medieval gilds, especially his Introduction to Renard’s 
Guilds in the Middle Ayes, with the facts collected by Mr. Evans, and the 
warning of The Great Society against the dangers of narrow professionalism 
seem borne out. The discussion of “Occupational rs. Proportional Repre- 
sentation” of Mr. F. H. Douglas, American Journal of Sociology, Sept,, 1923, 
is also of interest. 
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is detected all along in his attitude toward the social context 
of force in which the state is set. The will o£ the state “is a 
will to some extent competing with other wills, and, Darwin- 
wise [!] surviving only by its ability to cope with its environ- 
ment.”''^ On the other hand, the idea of sovereignty implied 
by the sovereigns state (which Mr. Laski thinks is being sup- 
planted by this “Get on who can” struggle of group-forces), 
holds that the maintenance of a government capable of respon- 
sible expression of public opinion means the rule of law. But 
it need not try to carry Austin’s province of jurisprudence into 
the extra-legal realm where opinion is being made. Austin 
himself made careful note to the contrary.”® The protection 
of the freedom with which opinion may be developed and 
expressed is itself the most cherished right which men require the 
law to protect. And as for state responsibility, the doclrinc 
of auto-limitation under which the state submits its own acts 
of government to judicial review is no more “meaningless” than 
is the ability of the individual to act in accordance with accepted 
moral norms which he freely chooses to follow. On pragmatic, 
grounds, on the ethics of survivalism, Mr. Laski would be equally 
right in denying that freedom to each. As a matter of fact, 
that is what the doctrine of real corporate personality does more 
effectively to the individual than to the state, although Mr. 
Laski accuses Jellinek of meaningless theory in talking of auto- 
limitation on the part of the state. “For to be bound by one’s 
own will is not, in any real sense, to be bound at all,” he thinks.”* 
How else than as auto-limitation can one explain the origin and 
development of constitutional states, where the limits of ordinary 

** ProhUm of Sovereignty^ pp. 13-14. 

^Jurisprudence, Sections 248-254. His description of leml sovcrei^^nty is 
applicable only to parliamentary government tinder a flexible conslitntion. 
Cf. Lord Bryce^s Studies in History and Jurisprudence, Vol. I, Chap. 3, 
“Flexible and Rigid Constitution.’^ When Austin fell back upon tin* 
electorate as tbe final sovereign be was really describing wluit Bryce calls 
the “political sovereign.” 

^ Authority in the Modern State, p. 41. For a statement of the classic 
doctrine of the State-Person see Jellinek, System der Sut)jehtivcn dffeiit- 
lichen Rechte (Ed, 1892), pp, 12 ff., **Die RechtUohe Nafur des Staates.'* 
For the doctrine of Auto-Limitation see iUd,, pp, 201 if., and Hauriou, 
Frincipes de droit administratif, ed. (1906), pp. 303-395. Mr. IWiski’s 
criticism of the doctrine is founded on Buguit’s often repeated aitack; See 
Trait4 de droit constiiutionml, ed., Vol I, Ohap. 1 et passim, p, 307. 
Law in the Modern State, p. 148, and SouveraMii et tihert4, pp. 108410. 
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law are determined by the fundamental control of a con- 
stitution?^* 

It is surely a more intelligible view of law to see in it the regis- 
tration of community of purpose, the expression of an agreement 
among wills as to the conditions of their political association, 
than to treat it as the resultant simply of blind or at least non- 
moral social reactions. On the latter view, which Mr. Laski 
accepts in effect in his ^Translator's Introduction^^ to M. Duguit’s 
Law in the Modern State, it is completely impossible to talk of 
any other bonds than those of organic social necessity. Purpose 
has no place in social solidarity which is taken for granted as a 
fact, and which means only that the strongest rule by right of 
might. If the state be the expression of social purpose, on the 
other hand, the doctrine of auto-limitation means that law itself 
is the vehicle for registering the moral will men bring to bear 
on politics. Constitutions, whether written, or practiced in the 
way all its critics have shown that the English constitution is, 
alike present the safeguards of tolerance under which continuous 
political association is alone possible. To be preserved they must 
be respected. 

That this is ^'idealism” does not prevent it from being as well 
an a priori condition of political association without which the 
mere facts to whicln Mr. Laski makes his appeal lead only to 
state of nature’^ in which the conscious direction of the moral 
will play no part. Mr. Laski, as well as M. Duguit, sees in 
government only power ^^exerted in the interests of those who 
control its exercise .... It is the habit of government to 
translate the thoughts and feelings and passions with which it 
is charged into terms of the event and deem them the achieve- 
ment of the State-purpose.” Yet he admits that this is ^'pro- 
gressively less true.” And if it is progressively less true, it is 
because politically minded societies are becoming more and more 
clearly conscious of the state-purpose, and more and more effect- 
ively able to realize it by constitutional means. 

What M. Paul-Boncour calls Le Federalisme economique, 
^^regional” movements, the rise of groups of a voluntary nature, 

a footnote to Law in the Modern State (p. 76) Mr. Laski aclmits, 
however, that *‘This [the state’s submitting its acts to the rule of law] is 
virtually possible under the doctrine of auto-limitation of .Tellmek.” 
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have, it is true, exerted a happy pressure upon government 
to conform to the degree of purpose which it must servo, in 
the national state."® There is hope even of translating the wider 
community of purpose into a substantial international organiza- 
tion of justice, to take national concerns out of that Hobbesian 
state of nature on which Lord Bryce made a sorrowful comment 
in his address inaugurating the Institute of Politics of Williams 
College in 1920."" But this does not mean that the sovereignty 
of a people over affairs which concern them domi is not final 
as it operates through law. To challenge it in the name of one 
set of interests (trade unions) is the same fault that Mr. Laski has 
condemned as its abuse by another (“capitalism”)- “No politi- 
cal democracy can be real that is not as well the reflection of an 
economic democracy,” he lays down as a maxim. Yet no eco- 
nomic democracy can escape the necessity of a politically unified 
sovereignty of law, if it is not to degenerate into political tyranny 
by an autocracy of interests. 

The “principle of federalism” to which Mr. Laski turns to 
establish this “polyarchism” of groups, sovereign in themselves, 
must find some common political sovereignty in an accepted 
state under law, or it must resolve itself into the feudal regime 
which his bolder speculations anticipate. It is to Jamc.s that 
he turns for philosophic justification, again: “The pluralistic 
world thus is more like a federal republic than an empire or 
kingdom. However much may be collected, however much may 
report itself present at any effective centre of conaciouancas, 
something else is self-governed and absent and unreduced to 
unity.” 

Eederalism on this reading means ultimate pluralism, the 

“Mr. A. D. ^ndsay’s excellent summary of “The State in Uecent Political 
Theory,’’ Political Quarterly, Feb., 1914, makes clear that the old divi.siim of 
society into state and individual can no longer serve as tlic basis for a 
modern theory which must take into account the reality of associationul life 
of all sorts. But that is, as he points out, not tantamount; to denyitiB a 
special sphere to the State, or to treating it as prima inter pares. I’oliticral 
aeory may discard what Dr. Figgis has set the fashion for calUnR "the 
Omnicompetent State,” “the sum of atomistic individuals,” and do full 
justice to “the inherent rights of associations” without concluding as Mr. 
Laski does aat legal sovereignty is “a barren concept,” “without practical 
utility” (Proilem of Sovereignty, p. 269). 

““International Relations,” an address to the First Institute of Politics. 

_ Quoted from James’ “Pluralistic Universe” in The ProUem of Sover- 

p. 10. 
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absence of a singly unifying relation.^^ So M. Laski continues, 
^'We are urging that because a group or an individual is related 
to some other group or individual it is not thereby forced to 
enter into relations with every other part of the body politic. 
When a trade-union ejects one of its members for refusing to 
pay a political levy it is not thereby bringing itself into relations 
with the Mormon Church. A trade union may work with the 
State but it need not do so of necessity.”^® Let us take this 
fling at the Osborne Judgment as a test case. Must a trade 
union “work with the State^^ wherever its acts assume political 
character, that is to ask, must it act in conformity with the rule 
of law, or is it a sufficient source of authority to act upon its 
own law in its internal affairs, even where those affairs have an 
external bearing? And suppose it forbid its members to belong 
to the Mormon Church, for example, while attempting at the 
same time to enforce “closed shop^’? Has the state nothing 
to say in its character of guardian of rights and enforcer of 
duties? 

The legal status of the individual, as long as law is sovereign, 
assures the members of all associations equal protection in all 
the plurality of their relations, so long as they are brought under 
the uniting bond of citizenship. The law cannot, without sur- 
rendering its entire usefulness, admit the claims of nonpolitical 
associations to create law in its despite. There may be — and 

Federalism which divides legal sovereignty by the terms of a constitution 
accepted by all the members of the body politic so created, in practice has 
tended to increasing unity, as is the case in the United States, or to a 
sovereignty in fact and in law, more and more completely absorbed by the 
constituent states, as is the case with the British Empire. The federal 
government of the United States has tended to gather legislative power to 
itself (see, for instance, Pierce, Federal Usurpation, and Thompsoxi, Federal 
CentraUmiion) , whether through the interpretative powers which the Su- 
preme Court exercises or through the more difficult method of nation-wide 
amendments to the constitution. Be Tocqueville called our young republic 
gouvernement national incomplef* and pointed out the compromise in 
fact between two theories logically irreconcilable. Some critics go so far as 
to say that the Civil War and the exigencies of modern business have com- 
pleted the nationalization of our law to such an extent that federalism means 
little more than administrative decentralization when it is not merely the 
survival of outworn forms. This is hardly adequate as a statement of fact 
The evolution of the British Empire has been in the opposite direction, 
toward a federalism which in fact more and more approaches a confedera- 
tion. See H. B. TTall’s The British Oominonweatth of Nations, and for the 
United States, “The Bimits of Federalism,” by Stephen Xjeacock, The Pro^ 
oeedinas of the A merman Political Slcience Assooiaiion, p. 37, Voh W 
(1908). The Prohlem of ^overeiffnip, p, 10. 
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there unquestionably is at times— what James would have called 
“a genuinely ‘external’” moral character to the acts of trade 
unions which the law does not reach. The changes in the law 
of labor disputes in England, which Professor Geldart so well 
traced show that the opinion which makes law is not insensible 
to that side of the matter." But for the union to take matters 
into its own hands where common law rights are at issue is not 
to be tolerated, any more than governmental infringements of 
constitutionally guaranteed liberty would be. The strength that 
is in union may be justly and legally used to prevent the eco- 
nomic exploitation of labor; but when it is put to the use of 
exploiting the helplessness of a community dependent upon the 
functioning of essential services, what M. Duguit has given so 
prominent a place under the title of “the public services which 
it is the sole duty of the law to secure,” then indeed it is M. 
Duguit and not Mr. Laski who has the right of the matter; the 
law can not remain indifferent. If it is called upon liy suesh an 
actual challenge as Mr. Laski makes, it must establish its right 
to rule by the force with which it is endowed by the community 
will to law. M. Duguit’s remarks on the “quclques millien 
d’egaris et de criminels” who “wished, by fomenting a st.rikci on 
the railroads, to starve out and to ruin the country,” and “by 
creating misery and suffering, to realize some sort of Bolsluivist 
revolution” show that he at least has gone very far with the 
changing times from that syndicalist leaning of which he was 
once accused. He still interprets law in terms of social force, 
but he faces the fact that social force reacts ruthlessly against 
those who would meet it with force to overturn the stability of 
ordinary intercourse. 

Nothing breeds antagonism like an antagonistic attitude. One 
need not document the history of the coal strikes in England and 
America to show that where lawlessness has been invoked, even 
to such a terrible extent as “the Herrin massacre,” which filled 
the American press in the summer of 1922, the attitude of govern- 

“ See his “The Law of Trade Unions,” Political Quarterly, May, 1914. 
For American conditions see Principles of Labor Legislation^ by Com- 
mons and Andrews and Labor Economics by S. Blum, 

^ Trait4 de drott consttiaitonnelf ed»f p. IX, Vol. I. Xhe occasion 
being the attempted general strike of May 1, 1920, engineered by the most 
radical elements of the French Confederation Oenerale de TravnU. 
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ment has necessarily changed character. At the same time one 
must look behind the actual occurrences to see whether or not 
there was not such provocation, by legal inactivity or worse, 
in the face of intolerable labor conditions, as to make the events 
almost necessary. The idealist view of the state need never 
blind its eyes to the pitiable travesty of law that sometimes soils 
the robes of justice. The report of the Inter-Church Commission 
which investigated the Steel Strike of 1919 is proof of the danger 
that is as real in that direction as is the counsel to violence in 
the other.^® And if one may trust the files of The New Republic 
for several years back one may trace a condition of legally 
winked-at terrorism in West Virginia that could hardly have had 
any other issue, after what has been described as ^The murder^' of 
Sid Hatfield, a miner, by the Baldwin-Felts detectives hired by 
the coal operators. It appears that these ^'gun-men, of whom 
a considerable force were in the employ of the companies operat- 
ing the mines, enjoyed in some instances the anomalous legal 
position of deputy-sheriffs, while at the same time their osten- 
sible purpose was “to preserve order^^ by terrorizing the union 
organizers who were attempting to “unionize^^ the coal regioii 
in West Virginia. Murders and retaliations developed into a 
dramatic march of several thousand armed miners on the strong- 
hold of the operators and detectives. A pitched battle was 
narrowly averted by the governor's intervention, although for 
some time a state of what amounted to a localized civil war 
actually existed. The present (1928) investigation by the Senate 
of the reign of terror in the Pennsylvania coal fields has exposed 
similar conditions of industrial feudalism. 

No theory of the state can overlook such incidents without 
remaining merely formal. Industrial conditions are increasingly 
the concern of the law, and must be. Yet it is throwing the 
baby out with the bath-water to find that the existence of such 
crying evils means that the remedy lies in recognizing their 
necessity and resigning oneself to the rule of no law. What Mr. 
Laski calls the realistic view in political theory amounts to this: 
It attacks not the evils themselves nor their cause, but the 

*» See *‘Tlie United States Steel Corporation,*’ *‘An analysis of the social 
conseciuences of modern business policies,” by Kirby Page, Atlantio Monthly^ 
May, 192a 
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very sovereignty of law to which it must in the end appeal for 
remedy, unless it is to rely on some solution like the “iSocial 
Myth” of M. Sorel’s syndicalistic general strike. Not in abating 
the sovereignty of law, but in making it flexible to the increased 
demands a wider state-purpose puts upon it, lies the hope of .. 

good government. It is as little possible to contract the splicre 
of government to that “best government which governs least” 
of Jeffersonian democracy, as it is to do without government 
entirely.®^ The pragmatic attitude of intense individualism and 
distrust of office-bearers which characterized pioneer societies is 
out of place in so closely knit a unity as is formed by the modern ] 

state. And when that individualism is invoked in the name of \ 

“corporate persons” with a threat at the back, it can become 
socially dangerous. 

When Mr. Laski himself comes to grips with the task of setting 
up a constructive theory of the State, he is, as we shall presently ; 

see, curiously but naturally divided against himself. As a \ 

pluralist he wishes to retain his doctrine of “contingent anarchy” j 

and of the “Discredited State.” As a more genuinely tiseful j 

pragmatist, however, he has elaborated a set of j)oliti(ml and ] 

economic institutions which demand the utmost constitutional ! 

morality in the “new state” of the future. He is not cpiitc ; 

willing to term sovereignty the broad and highly unified powers 
of coercion which he vests in the Laskian State, but the construc- 
tive features of his theory put the most Austinian demands ui)on 
this power — whatever it be. 

B. An Ethics of Politics (Mb. Laski's Grammar) 

Mr. Laski’s restatement of the principles of politicud science 
in pragmatic terms is apt to be one of the very few books on 
contemporary political theory which have a sure future.”® Despite 

"No more striking proof of tUe changed attitude of government cotild he 
asked than the decisions of the Supreme Court of the ITnitcd Stat(‘.s, up- 
holding the validity of the Railway Transportation Act of 1920 on the one 
® Coronado Coal Co. case on the other, holding '‘Capital” 
and “Iiabor” equally to account. See E. S. Corwin, "American Conatitu- 
tional Law, 1921-1922,” in the Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Nov. 1922. 

..“H. J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics, New Haven, Yale University Press, 

Reprinted with alterations from the PoUtioal Soimee Quarterly, Vol. 

XLII, No. 2, June, 1927. 
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its great length and despite a tendency to treat subjective wishes 
and opinions as if they were objective facts, it may well be the 
most important contribution that has been made to recent politi- 
cal theory. To this distinction it has several claims of a unique 
order, the chief being that it is the first sustained attempt on the 
part of the accepted leader of contemporary political pluralism to 
state an adequate basis for political reconstruction. Its claim 
may rest also upon the fact that it is the most ambitious survey 
of the essential problems of politics yet undertaken by any 
modern writer of English — and this in spite of the confessed 
omission of the whole bearing of the agrarian problem. Within 
the scope of a single volume Mr. Laski has managed to get in 
not only a treatise upon political ethics but a very richly suggest- 
ive outline of the political and economic institutions which he 
holds to be the best means of realizing an ethical world order, 
as well as of realizing the “new state” that will extend the area 
of freedom in industrial society. 

His incidental criticisms of Communist, Guild Socialist, Syn- 
dicalist and “Sidney-Webbicalist” proposals reveal in the new 
Mr. Laski a brilliant and surprisingly conservatve defender 
of parliamentarism, whose pluralistic theory is notably at outs 
with his unitary juristic construction. The chapter on “Political 
Institutions” is a defense of English parliamentary methods with 
few radical changes. And the final chapter proposes to vest 
coercive power in the League of Nations, holding it to be in fact 
already a superstate. If Mr. Laski's theory in Part One still 
breathes “contingent anarchy” through direct action, his con- 
struction of political institutions in Part Two, even without his 
international superstate (pp. 588-638), vastly extends both the 
scope and the power of state action, with an obvious reliance 
upon constitutional morality to make the “new state” workable. 
The voice may be that of violent Esau, but the hands have 
become those of reasonable Jacob. 

One may suggest, indeed, that the whole scope of the 
Grammar’s Part One is an ethical elaboration of the opening 
quotation from Lord Acton: “The great question is to discover 
not what governments prescribe, but what they ought to pre- 
scribe; for no prescription is valid against the conscience of 
mankind.” In carrying out this mission, Mr. Laski has written a 
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“Rhetoric” or an “Ethics”, rather than A Grammar of Politics ; 
or if it be a grammar, its preoccupation is too exclusivcsly with 
the contrary-to-fact conditional subjunctive, and with the futiuH! 
more (or less) vivid. 

The duty of good citizenship, Mr. Laski believes, lies in 
emulating Athanasius, and with as high moral motivation. “In 
relation to the modern state each man is, in this department 
[religion] or elsewhere ultimately, an Athansius. He will be 
broken by the world rather than yield to the world. ... For 
that experience [of conscience], I suggest, makes law for 
him . . .” (p. 247) . It is indubitable that where church and state 
clash, there the state meets its most formidable enemy, often 
because the state machinery has been captured by partisans in 
a religious struggle. It is interesting to note that it is precisely 
where labor rules (Mexico and Russia) that those clashes arc 
most bitter. But in the light of contemporary phenoitiena of 
state absolutism such as Bolshevist Russia and Fascist Italy, 
to say nothing of the rising wave of Continental dictatorships, 
it is surely not political realism to insist that individual con- 
sciences are so tender on points of moral liberty that nien will 
forego either bread or the comfort of social security in order to 
challenge each law for its moral validity. They do not pant with 
a martyr’s rage to be broken by the state. They err, if anything, 
in the other direction of a too great complacency in the face of 
autocracy. Perhaps every man ought to follow Mr. Laski in 
his uncompromising discipleship to Athanasius, although con- 
ceivably such an attitude defeats its own ends. To suggest that 
many men do in fact act so is to overstress the active voice 
in one’s political grammar, and to mistake the hortatory sub- 
junctive for the indicative. 

Part Two of the present Grammar abundantly proves that Mr. 

/ Laski thinks there will be small need for Athanasius, once Labor 
governs according to the grammatical rules laid down. 

“The State protects the wholeness of men over and above those 
^ parts which express themselves through groups more specific 
in character. It does not do so by being something over and 
above them. It cooydinates with them by associating itself 
hy becoming a means through which they reach 
a general medium of expression. To that end it seeks to embody 
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the largest induction open to it. It speaks not for some, but for 
all. It decides, not for a few, but for the whole.” 

This, surely, has a most Hegelian ring, and brings us to figures 
of speech. 

“In such fashion the State might become a genuine search for 
social integration. It might cease to be the organ of a few because 
its will would become instinct with the desires of the many. . . . 
It could be taken as suffused with good faith in a sense in which 
the State in our own day is void of such virtue. . . .” 

Such a state, integrative not pluralistic, he believes would com- 
mand loyalty because it would no longer be what he assumes 
the present state to be: simply the government actually (and 
wrongfully) in power. Wipe out economic inequality of the 
present sort, and then you may build the unifying parliamentary 
state of Part Two. Although his pluralism would not permit that 
state to “impose a uniform rule,” the actual institutions outlined 
,all assume that Parliament will in fact suggest such a rule with 
i complete confidence of having it enforced. If Mr. Laski sup- 
Ifioscs that the new state, plethorically institutionalized, will not 
coerce, he is erecting merely another Utopia. 

The real points at issue between pluralism and its critics 
hinge on the value of constitutional morality, and on the ade- 
quacy of the political means now at the disposal of radicalism 
in states where representative government with constitutional 
safeguai'ds of free spcecli and minority rights is a fact. Mr. 
Laski recognizes the impossibility of both the Syndicalist and 
the Clotnnnmist methods of open violence and frank class revo- 
lution, l)ecause such slates could not survive in a preponderantly ' 
capitalistic world society and because the application of revolu- 
tionary metliods provokes “an attempt, which may be a success- 
ful attempt, at fascism” (p. 534). Curiously enough this is the 
only mention of what is perhaps the most portentous contem- 
porary political phenomenon, the word Fascism not even finding 
a place in the index of a political Grammar published in 1925. 

The handwriting of Fascism is upon the wall, for all that, so 
far as sabotage by general strikes and direct action is concerned, 
just as much as it is in the case of frankly Communist revolu- 
tion. The futility of direct action serves simply to create an 

«Pp. 2R1-2ft2. 
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excuse for force. The way toward a freer state does not lie in 
repudiating the constitutional methods at hand, so long as they 
are observed by the government in power. Political revolutions 
obtained through parliamentary methods seem on the face of 
evidence such as the breakdown of the General Strike of 1926, 
to offer more hope to Labor than the policy of direct action and 
of contingent revolution. 

Obviously the Grammar under consideration was written 
primarily for English political usage, with some applications to 
American variations. It is only by inference and the most occa- 
sional reference concerned with the Dominions, and with intra- 
imperial relations, although both these fields would have afforded 
some interesting material for the thesis of “authority as federal.” 
One could hardly ask that political grammar be internationalized 
to the degree of taking in Oriental usage, but there arc certainly 
relevant grammatical principles, particularly for a pragmatist, 
in the present European reaction against the impotent state that 
post-war pluralism produced all over the Continent. Dictator- 
ship is too obvious a political fact to be left out of account, even 
though it does not give the required pluralistic answer. 

It is perhaps worth while to notice in this connection an inter- 
esting change of view: Mr. Laski has recognized tliat he can 
salvage from M. Duguit’s theories only their idealistic conclu- 
sions as to functionalism as a doctrine of state responsibility, 
and that he can find little comfort in the positivistic “public- 
service” state which legitimizes any kind of law and order that 
keeps the state functioning with organic perfection. If one 
deny moral value to the state, however, one must accept the 
positivist’s “fear and force.” The uses to which Fascism has 
put M. Duguit’s suggestions as to a state-controlled and regi- 
mented “syndicalism” are enough to scandalize any proper 
pluralist. They take away the right to strike, not only in the 
public services, but in practice throughout industry. 

In omitting all reference to agriculture, Mr. Laski has simply 
followed the uniform precedent of writers who are preoccupied 
with “the great industry,” and who have the natural bias of the 
Labour Party. “I have said nothing about agriculture and the 
land problem. That is because I know nothing directly of 
either,” is the disarmingly frank confession of the Preface. The 
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omission leaves, as he notes, '“a great gap.” It is a gap which 
is simply one of several in the Labour Party’s effort to treat the 
varied occupational life of society in terms of the Marxian idea 
of the proletariat, lumping all social activity together in a single 
category, and offering for control a single technique. But for 
that matter the Labour Party with its ultimate hope of indus- 
trializing agriculture and its reliance upon producer’s cooperation 
is not worse off than the Baldwinism which has only Imperial 
Preference to offer. Agriculture in every country depends for 
its economic health upon adopting scientific production and co- 
operation. 

Perhaps it is the unacknowledged specter of Fascism, evoked 
by Syndicalist and Communist tactics, which has inclined Mr. 
Laski to his defense of parliamentarism and to his repudiation 
of the extreme proposals of the gentlemen from the mines, from 
the red Clyde, and their allies. He rejects vocational along with 
proportional representation, guild socialism along with advisory 
parliaments of industry, and the two parliaments, the political 
and the social, of Sidney-Webbicalismus (to use Mr. Punch’s 
phrase). Although he recognizes the impossibility of England’s 
survival as a Communist state, given her present commitments 
to a capitalistic world community of states, he seems hardly 
to realize that the same tough elements of nationalistic capital- 
ism vitiate any proposals to make the League of Nations a 
coercive superstate. Yet unless his prophetic assumption that 
the League can really come to control natural resources, raw 
materials, tariffs, competition for markets, immigration, and 
colonial policies — and all the other non-justiciable issues of the 
present — be taken as a valid presupposition, the possibility of 
many of his economic reforms falls to the ground unsupported. 
An England struggling for her imperial and national existence 
in the present competitive welter of nationalistic finance and 
marketing— -which the League regards helplessly — has demands 
that are prior to the “national minimum”, “fit for decent citizen- 
ship”, and adequate education. The first necessary fact, which 
Mr. Laski as the spokesman of the Labor intellectuals does not 
care (and the Tories do not dare) to deal with, is that England 
is too tight an island by many millions. 

How much his proposals for economic reorganization owe to 
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the Webbs’ Proposed Constituti&n for the Socialist Common- 
wealth of Great Britain appears by simply comparing the relevant 
portions of the two works. Hardly more than leading iiulica- 
tions of the solutions proposed for a complete economic (but 
a very slight political) reorganization of socicly can Ix^ given 
in such an attempt as this must be to reduce the nearly seven 
hundred pages of the Grammar to brief statement. First of all, 
both the political and economic institutions, and iiarticularly 
the latter, presuppose an intensely active and aggressive demo- 
cratic citizenship. Mr. Laski is notably at odds with his fellow 
anti-intellectualist in politics, Mr. Walter Lippmann, as to the 
possibilities of a public opinion that demands the right to pass 
moral judgment upon the intrinsic merits of important issues. 
Mr. Laski has a mystic belief, as befits a labor “intellccttuil”, in 
the omnicompetence of the "conscience of mankind" - except 
where it falls foul of the conscience of an Athanasius. Ilis 
faith accords not at all with Mr, Lippmatm’s insistence ujion the 
externality of public opinion to the merits of social contli<ds or 
“problems”. One may not share Mr. Lippmaun’s piissimism as 
to the absence of any consensus of opinion, even wit hin the limits 
of the national state, on the merits of large issue's. The public 
is not such a phantom as he is trying to persmule. it to Ixi, nor 
are representatives or conflicting groups able to settle theur 
difficulties free from its “outside” pressure, as Mr. Lippmann 
supposes that they are— or ought to be. A general elect ion does 
elicit at least the information that there is a decided unwilling- 
ness to increase the cost of food in England in order that imperial 
preference may be afforded to the Dominions — let Mr. Baldwin 
witness. On the other hand, the introduction of Mr. Laski’s 
scheme of voting into the whole process of economic organiza- 
tion, even allowing for the possibility of defining ajjpropriate 
spheres for determining the limits of community of opinion, 
would put an additional and an impossible burden upon citizens 
who already show signs of being hopelessly fuddled by the com- 
plexity of the relatively simple choices necessary to political 
control through party government. Yet Mr. Laski, after a most 
trenchant criticism of the political unwisdom of the complex- 
ities proposed by Mr. G. D. H. Cole in the “Commune", and by 
the Webbs in their dualism of parliaments, purposes a plethora 
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of economic democracies almost fantastic in their demands upon 
the voter — with small consideration of the question of whether 
votes really afford either a dynamic of production, or an adequate 
means of social control in industry. 

One must note, in the second place, that his entire economic 
program is based upon a socialization of wealth equal not only 
to maintaining the minimum subsistence level at present agreed 
upon by all parties in England and operated through the “dole”, 
but upon a further increase of state assistance to create a stand- 
ard wage capable of furnishing education and “decent” citizen- 
ship. It is worth remarking that Mr. Laski lays down his 
“standards” quite regardless of the conditions of the national 
economy or of individual effort. 

In the third place, his economic proposals look to the nationali- 
zation of all vital public services such as railroads, mines, shipping 
and transport, into which there enters the element of natural mon- 
opoly. In other public services of a more localized or less monop- 
olistic character he would depend upon consumers’ cooperation. 
In non-essential industries he would permit private ownership 
under rigorous regulation. In general his solution may be 
described as state capitalism, varied by cooperatives and by 
private enterprise of a narrowly limited character. Theoretically 
the ground has been laid for this emphasis upon the socialization 
of wealth by a chapter upon “property” that is a very fine state- 
ment of the ethics of the program of British Labor. One may 
again suggest, however, that the context of economic recovery 
and the tendency of private capital to take flight from such 
conditions have not been faced. 

Within all types of industrial activity and economic services 
labor is to be “professionalized”, although it is not to assume 
complete control. The state, through a complex system of gov- 
erning boards and administrative commissions, is to have the 
right to argue with labor (on equal terms) as to output, and as 
to conditions and hours of labor. Even in the nationalized 
services there are to be no laws against strikes and no power 
to enforce settlements ; for such laws, Mr. Laski holds, are in fact 
useless. This is, of course, something of an assumption in face 
of the success with which most modern states prevent strikes 
by state functionaries and in face of the undoubted success of 
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the Republic of Germany in extending the area of compulsory 
arbitration to a wide range of public services without resorting 
to Fascist methods. 

Here as elsewhere, Mr. Laski is curiously a priori for a prag- 
matist. It was heretical enough to attempt a statement of 
political principles apparently intended for all states to aim at 
without regard to the concrete limitations in their cultural and 
economic contexts. But for a pragmatist steadfastly to ignore 
the evidence with which political experience has furnished the 
student, even within the range of British and Dominion prac- 
tice, in favor of solution along lines of abstract principle, is to 
renounce the most valuable part of pragmatic method. 

Little of the evidence at hand tends to support the view that 
civil liberties are really the better protected for being (mahrined 
in a rigid constitution, and left to the judiciary to defend — unless 
the rights of property ’are in question. English regard for per- 
sonal liberty is notoriously higher without this device than is 
Irish or American regard for liberty with it. Yet Mr. Laski 
favors such a rigid constitution with its bill of rights, even for 
a unitary state like England. The fear that the power of 
judicial review for the constitutionality of laws may lead to 
judicial absolutism constrains him to sanction const ifutional 
amendment by two-thirds of his legislative body, which is to be 
single-chambered, modeled upon a more wiehly and a smaller 
House of Commons, “magnicompetent” in its powers, and with 
parliamentary control over the executive. 

In the construction of his “New State” Mr. Laski has perforce 
vested legal omnicompetence in a determinate majorily of his 
legislature, for he has put the constitution itself in the liand-s of 
this power. His conception of devolution is certainly not federal, 
for his central parliament still remains stiprcme. Indeed his 
remarks on devolution clearly apply only to such homogeneous 
countries as the United Kingdom, although they are very good 
so far as they go. No clear relation of the chapter on “Authority 
as Federal” to his single-chambered parliament, either from the 
territorial or from the functional point of view, appears from a 
study of the powers with which he thinks it necessary to endow 
that “magnicompetent” body. Federalism, like pluralism, turns 
out to be a weasel word. The juristic structure of the Laskian 
state does not offer that essential protection to his federal com- 
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munities that consists in dieting their consent to an amendment 
of their powers and in affording them representation not based 
purely upon numerical proportions. Federalism appears to mean 
only a willingness to pit group against state through direct action. 

If the United States, on the other hand, were unable in fact, 
as Mr. Laski supposes it to be (pp. 49 et seq.), to change the 
composition of its Senate by means of amending the amending 
clause itself in respect to equal state representation, it would 
be a League of States under a covenant to that degree. Mr. 
Laski’s own construction shows how impossible it is to escape 
the juristic necessity of vesting final powers in a constitutional 
majority. The “Fathers” may have thought of Article Five as 
embodying a contract perpetually binding. But it is no longer so 
conceived by many American jurists.®’' It is probably safe to say 
that the provision will not defeat a willingness of three-fourths 
of the states to change the composition of the Senate, should 
that ever be secured. 

Mr. Laski becomes the pragmatist once more in his discussion 
of the judicial process. He finds that judges reflect the conser- 
vative legal tradition of their social background in their decisions, 
with the result tliat radical social legislation gets short shrift. 
Consequently he looks with mixed favor upon the judicial 
supremacy required to protect constitutional rights; and he even 
finds that the prosecution of criminal proceedings under a Public 
Prosecutor ought to be flexible enough to assume the political 
responsibility which can take bias into account (pp. 582-586). 
One of the most interesting applications of Mr. Laski’s own 
experience is his analysis of the conduct of the judge in the 
famous O’Dwyer v. Nair case on which he acted as juror (pp. 
552 et seq.). His allusions to the trial come from first-hand 
acquaintance. 

^ See, however, the interesting article supporting Mr. Laski’s view as to 
the unconstitutionality of an amendment which would amend Article V in 
this respect without the consent of the state or states involved, by W. L. 
Marbury in Earvard Imw Review, Voh XXXIII, No, 2, p. 229. It would, 
certainly, not re(|uiro a civil war to change this part of the constitution, as 
the abolition of slavery did, See also the interesting reply to Mr, Marbury’s 
broad “Limitations on the Amending Power,” contained in an article by 
Mr. W. Tj. Frierson, “Amending the Constitution of the United States.” — ‘ 
Marvard Law Vol XXXIII, No. 6, p. 059. 

An int(*resting discussion of the possibility of changing the character of 
ih<^ Am<»ricau S<ma,te is to be found in Mr. W. S. Carpenter's Democracy 
and Bepreaentation, 
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To sum up, there is a changed attitude toward two essential 
problems: (1) The group is no longer treated, in dise.iplcship to 
Maitland, as morally ultimate and possessed of a corporaio per- 
sonality which endows it with absolute rights. (2) Ihe ru'ces- 
)sity of coercive and unifying sovereignty for a rule of law is 
'^recognized and defended, although the only appropriate locus 
of such sovereignty is held to be the League of Nations, not the 
nation-state. 

For (1), we are told that the group possesses personality only 
in the sense that “it results in integrated behavior.” “The group 
is real, I suggest, as a relation or process.” (p. 256.) Its claims 
to loyalty are put on grounds of function, not absorptive poi'son- 
ality. “Even industrial bodies can not coerce their members 
beyond the point of insisting on what might be termed mental 
conformity.” (p. 258.) One would think tlie state might be ju.s- 
tified, then, in insisting on these limits. 

For (2), I need only quote: “It is necessary, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald has said, ‘to empty our minds of those revolutionary, 
futile ideas that one nation by its strength of will and determina- 
tion, can simply ride roughshod over the rest of the world.’ But 
our minds will be emptied of such ideas only as the Council 
firmly decides upon intervention whenever such aggression is 
attempted.” (p. 638.) Does such a declaration of the rule of 
law not fit direct action within the state, if applied to the rela- 
tions between groups as well as to those between nations? 

In A Grammar of Politics, when all is said, one can not help 
finding a book written in the great tradition. It belongs to the 
effort made by a few figures in each generation to reintcrprtd, 
political phenomena in a way that is true to the prevailing phi- 
losophy of the times and prophetic of the direction wliich political 
reforms will take. No one, without being completely and dog- 
matically lost to reason, could fail to acknowledge the stimulus 
which Mr. Laski has given contemporary theory. The Grammar 
that he has offered us shows a side of political thought to 
which the old legalistic theory was a complete stranger. The 
theory of the future will be grateful for the avenues which he 
has opened up. The sovereign nation-state may have more life 
in it than Mr. Laski thinks; it cannot be a finally satisfactory 
solution in a world so closely interdependent as ours is becoming. 


CHAPTER VI 


FUNCTIONAL INSTRUMENTALISM IN POLITICS- 
GUILD SOCIALISM AND ORGANOKRATIE 

If pragmatic Romanticism finds its test in Mr. Laski’s attempt 
to pluralize the state, and in the syndicalist efforts to claim 
autonomous legal power for occupational groups, Instrumental- 
ism has carried the same problems into a different stage of devel- 
opment in the Guild Socialist theories of which Mr. Cole is the 
foremost exponent, and in the juristic theories of M. Duguit. 
The Romanticism of M. Sorel, who would destroy the state idea 
by the myth of a general strike, with no other content than its 
destructiveness, proved really only a more thoroughgoing Latin 
version of the pluralistic doctrine of Mr. Laski. The difference 
is that the latter attacks the doctrine of unifying legal sovereignty 
on the grounds not only that it is noxious to the growth of trade 
union freedom, but also because it does not correspond to the 
moral claims which each group person may make as of right. 
In both cases the need of a unified system of law, as the ground 
of constitutional morality is scouted as an intellectualist abstrac- 
tion, without practical value or ethical appeal, and in both cases 
the final appeal is to the sanction of force, though M. Sorel 
is not apologetic about calling his solution of conflict violence, 
while Mr. Laski puts forward the right of each group to attain 
its own interests 'by direct action, as proceeding from the moral 
rights, inherent in personality. But about the essential points, 
(1) that there is no moral obligation to obedience created by the 
existence of constitutional government, and (2) that class war 
is necessary, both Mr. Laski and M. Sorel are in some agreement. 
M. Sorel is more consistent in following political pluralism to its 
revolutionary conclusions in theory, and to its justification by 
violence in fact. Both types of syndicalism, British and French, 
differ from guild socialism. 

The Guild Socialist theories in whose name the unitary state 
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is equally subjected to a hostile analysis, do not derive their own 
support from a proposal to substitute for it either ihc reij^u of 
violence or the rulerlessness of philosophical anarchy. They have 
no instinctive or intuitional morality at their base', such as 
Romanticist syndicalism implies, although William Alorris’ 
return to medievalism undoubtedly gave them original inspira- 
tion. They are neither Nietzschean, nor Jamesian, and (.lunr 
pluralism tends continually to the same compromise (hat Air. 
Dewey’s Instrumentalism has made, a definite unification finally 
of morality with fact. There is about guild socialism, too, the 
very wholesome effort to liberate the creative impulses in human 
nature which Mr. Dewey has so often stressed.^ It is an attempt 
in the field of industrial organization to give the possibility of 
that “immediate satisfaction” without which the laborer, under 
modern conditions suffers from what Mr. Graham Wallas has 
aptly called “a balked disposition.” 

The theories of Guild Socialism differ in another radical partic- 
ular from syndicalist and kindred theories, and differ in the same 
way that Instrumentalism does from Romanticism. Romanticist 
revolts against the sovereign state have strcsscsl (his “incom- 
pleteness” of the emotional life in all the activities of nmi and 
have claimed that only the abolition of repressive state sover- 
eignty could free the voluntary groupings of sociedy through 
which that life should find its normal outlet. In this (hey are at 
one with the anti-intellectualist starting point of Instrumental- 
ism. But they go further and propose to substitute for the state 
under law the reign of something for which they thems(!lves liuvc 
found the Bergsonian conception of Man vital the best dcscriiv 
tion. It seems to me that whatever it is which Mr. Laski had 
in mind as the basis for a state of society without sovereign 
states ultimately comes to a Romanticist conception of this 
sort, although his challenge to the "right to command” has been 
thrown down in the name of “morality”, and not “violence”. 
In A Grammar of Politics he has, it is true, abandoned syndi- 
calism in favor of an Inter-National Super-State with coercive 
powers. The guild socialist theory, too, would make its com- 
promise with the necessity for unified law, admitting the need 
of a determinate and ultimate arbiter. It places very little faith 
* Dewey, Httwaw a»d! Co wiIttOiC, p. 271 , 
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in the myth of proletarian omnicompetence, or in the elan 
vital to bring order out of the chaos of revolutionary destruction. 
Its position as regards syndicalism is very much like that of 
Dewey as regards the Bergsonian element of Romanticism: 
Anent the intuition and the elan vital of that philosophy, he 
says, “Concrete intelligence is concerned with the habits which 
incorporate and deal with objects. . . . Nothing remains to spirit, 
pure thought, except a blind onward push or impetus. . . . The 
net conclusion is surely the need of revision of the fundamental 
premises of separation of soul and habit. 

Indeed it is the program of guild socialism to offer a scheme for 
the reorganization of society along lines quite consonant with 
those suggested by Dewey, taking into account the necessity of 
giving the instinctive and emotional sides of men’s natures a 
guided outlet through reshaping what Dewey broadly terms 
habit. There is much that it has to say about the autonomous 
and democratic control of industries divided occupationally that 
is suggestive and valuable. Further examination of its claims 
may lead xis to question whether political organization by occu- 
pations can ever supplant territorial organization as the basis 
for making law, even to the extent of Mr. Cole’s modified claims, 
and whether, in any case, such law does not demand unity of 
legal sovereignty. We may also look, in passing, at the prob- 
ability that the political democratization of industry can ever 
satisfy the real need for an outlet for the creative impulse; and 
see, further, what the meaning of the necessary entry of eco- 
nomic organizations of all sorts into the political life of the state 
really means, if it be possible to treat so vast a topic suggestively 
in outline. 

At the outset of our proposed smrvey, however, let us frame 
the Guild Socialist movements in its relations to the rest of what 
we have called the anti-intellectualist revolt, and set it in its 
particular position in the general philosophy of Instrumentalism. 
Already its divergencies from syndicalism have been briefly 
commented on, but they can only attain real significance against 
the background of the general impatience with what Mr. Cole 
has, in The World of Labour, called defining “the perfect society 

*Ihid., pp. 73-74. In ReoannirmUon. in Philosophy Mr. Dewey himself 

hai likened the Btate 'to the eoiuluetor in an oreheatra (p. 20S ff). 
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in vacuo.” He tends as a Socialist of sorts to equate this sort of 
definition with the efforts to establish a millennium throuRh the 
power of a collectivist state. The State of orlhodox eolleetiviat 
Socialism, because it extends its activities like an octopus over 
the whole life of men, and because it is an intolleef.uulist con- 
struction par excellence, is anathema to Syndicalisis and Cniihl 
Socialists alike. What Mr. Punch has called “&ulnc.xiweblncal~ 
ismus” is their particular bUe noire. There is something ironical, 
though, in the gradual reapproach which the Guild Socialists 
make to their old intellectualist enemy in trying to escape the 
dubious premises of syndicalism,' just as there is in Mr. Dewey’s 
conversion of Instrumentalism into a philosophy whose anti- 
conceptualist bias grows less and less, in trying to escape the 
vagaries of Romanticist pragmatism. Mr. Colc! has (unue nearer 
and nearer to the program of the Webbs in their Proposed Con- 
stitution for the SociaMst Commonwealth of Great Britain,’^ ex- 
cept in his theory of representation. 

To begin with, however, there is no question of the agreement 
between Guild Socialists and Syndicalists on one fundamental 
point that has been concisely stated by Mr. Bertrand RuhhoU: 
“The glorification of the State and the doctrine that it is every 
citizen’s duty to serve the state, arc radically against progress 
and against liberty.” * But where Mr. Russell (like Mr. Laski) 
sees in a state whose authority is limited "by means of groups 
which are jealous of their privileges and determined to preserve 
their autonomy, even if this should involve resistance to laws 
decreed by the State — when these laws interfere in the internal 
affairs of a group in ways not warranted by the public interests” " 
— a state none the less for that, a necessity for social order, the 
syndicalist conceptions amount to anarchism very thinly dis- 
guised. Guild Socialism holds with Mr. Russell that there is a 
necessity for a state, and that political organization is a sort of 
necessary evil which must be counterbalanced by industrial or- 
ganization along the lines of powerful guilds, capable of protect- 
ing their autonomous sovereignty over their own purposes. But 

" See Cole, The Wuturc of LoooX Ctovorntnent, however, for ji Hi^nUicaiit 
difEerenee. He proposes functional instead of “Globe-Wernicko” repre- 
sentation. Nor does he think politics can be made “scientific.” 

‘Bussell, Roads to Freedom, p. 14S, 3rd ed. 

' Hid., p. 144. 
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its guild spirit sometimes leads it to a “labor solidarity” which 
Mr. Russell is far from sharing with it. He remains first and last 
an individualist in his moral doctrines, using whatever social 
movement or institution appears to him to have the greatest 
chance to promote “the free growth of the individual” which he 
rightly says “must be the supreme end of a political system which 
is to refashion the world.” ® Mr. Laski, too, in A Grammar of 
Politics puts ultimate control in the State organized to protect 
individuals as consumers and in its “magni-competent” parlia- 
ment, territorially selected. 

The emphasis on what Mr. Laski called a “realistic” interpre- 
tation of society and politics in terms of social “forces” leads 
much of the Guild Socialist doctrine of Mr. Cole, to construct the 
classic antithesis of the Marxian class war as the background of 
all political fact. Further he divides the sphere of consumers 
from that of producers. Sovereignty then becomes a sort of 
“resultant of forces”, as Brooks Adams called it: “If law were 
the will of the strongest it would be logical and direct. Law is 
not tlie will of the strongest, for the will of the strongest is always 
deflected somewhat from its proper path by resistance. Sover- 
eignty, therefore, is a compromise, as the earth’s orbit is a com- 
promise.”^ The best practicable compromise of sovereignty, 
therefore, suggests itself to Mr. Cole as a division of power be- 
tween the stale as the representative of the community of con- 
sumers politically considered, and an organization of all producers 
along similar lines, including a Guild Congress. In Self-Govern- 
ment in Industry he explains the division of power along lines of 
functional difference: “Where the State now passes a Factory 
Act, or a Coal Mines Regulation Act, the Guild Congress of the 
future will i)as.s such Acts, and its power of enforcing them will 
be the same as that of the State.” ® 

It is evident that this division of power must require some 
higher tribunal of settlement on the issues where the State, rep- 
resenting men organized as consumers, differs from the Guild 
organization of the producers, if there is to be a stable rule of 
law. Mr. Cole, in fact, accepts this necessity by proposing a 

• Jlnd,y loo. cit. 

HrookH AdumH, CvnlroUzafion (itid the Law, p. 52. 

* Op. oit.f p* 52. 
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divided representation of both bodies united in a sort of Supreme 
Council (or Court). It is hard to say liow (lus body would 
differ from the sovereign Ministry of present parliamentary 
organization except that it would necessarily have wi(ler and 
more final powers, and that it would bring the iiressurc of labor 
questions and industrial issues to the fore in a way that, would 
hardly be possible without the return of the Labour Party to 
power at the present time. Obviously such proposals as these 
are aimed at extending the sphere of political machinery into 
a realm which the state has up to this time invaded only from 
time to time for more or less extensive Fabian experiments, or 
for purposes of regulation. Though Guild Socialists may declare 
that there is no peace with the present order of political might, 
they are merely aiming at a better expression of the will of the 
entire community than is at present afforded by nun'cly geogra- 
phical representation. Mr. Cole’s own sympathies have never 
been noticeably with the Syndicalist myth, and his work on The 
Future of Local Government in England indi<uites that the 
organization of powers in the state presents more and more 
important problems to the type of socialism uiion which he hopes 
to engraft the guild idea. So that he differs from orthodox “Mar- 
xism” (if there is any such thing) only by wishing t.o iHistniin the 
power of centralized bureaucracy through devolution of func- 
tions, and through a new principle of representation— that of the 
functional commune. 

In spite of this fact, he never ceases to chide Socialism, Fabian 
Socialism, with being “as fantastically fatalistic ns the worst of 
the later followers of Marx.” ® The divinely necessary evolution 
of society under a Fabian “State-Providence” proves only another 
cloak for what Mr. Belloc has called tho Servile State, atul so 
English Labour is, according to Mr. Cole, more and more turning 
away from Fabianism. The continued presence of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald as leader of the Labour opposition in Parliament, the 

• Mr. Cole himself notes a tendency in the labor movcinent to become 
intensely “practical” because “so far as the end in view was concerned” it 
was “as fantastically fatalistic,” etc. (World of Labour, p. ii). It is a 
criticism he applies to the Fabianism imposed as a creed ou the. inoveineut 
by its intellectuals, chiefly the Webbs. Yet it appli<>s wiiU even more force 
to the uncritical attitude of Romanticism, from the Social Myth theory to 
Mr. Laski’s “ceaseless striving of progressive expansion” among gronim all 
equally a law to themselves. 
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influence of Mr. Laski and of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, taken 
in conjunction with Mr. Philip Snowden’s repeated motions — 
through which the Labour Party almost solidly endorsed Social- 
ism as a general doctrine — throw some doubt upon the present 
truth of Mr. Cole’s observation, made in 1913. “The vague upris- 
ing of Syndicalism, which is in itself much more an instinctive 
process than a new philosophy,” failed, in spite of the efforts of 
The Syndicalist Railwayman of that period, and Mr. Fabian 
Ware’s acclamation of the instinct as manifested in syndicalism 
against the reason of the political State, to provide any “working 
philosophy” for the liberation from Parliamentarism which many 
prophets within the movement had predicted.^^ But Mr. Cole 
had himself predicted as much, while he attempted to estimate 
the real weight of the anti-intellectualist revolt. Fabianism, not 
syndicalism or communism, still rules the Labour Party, despite 
the General Strike. 

“What, at bottom, does all this worship of instinct mean?” 
he asked. “It is clear that there is a widespread breakdown of 
the old reverence for law and order, a readiness not merely to 
disobey, but to give theoretical justifications for disobedience. 

Tfw World of Labour^ j). 4. For the debate on Mr. Snowden’s motion 
in the Ilonse of CJonimons, see the Times^ March 17-28, Parliam.Gntary 
Hep art 1928. 

Of. Fabian Wans The Worker mid his Country. The political General- 
Strike idea has never tak(‘n very eitective root in England, however, in 
spite of the fact that it was invented by a Londoner, Benbow, in 1830. 
Possibly this is because English labour has learned from the failure of all 
the really important political general strikes, the Swedish, tlie Dutch, and 
lal<*r t)u‘ Fi*ench <h <5. T. strike on the railroads of 1920, as well as from 
the failure of the other allied Fedi^rations of trade unions to come to the 
aid of the English coal strikers in 1921, and of its own great strike of 
IMny, 192(1. Eviui the exl rfuuists now recognise that it must only be attempted 
iigain as a revolution. And in France, M. Berth has denied that the General 
Strike may be tiikim as M. Sorel has said it should, as a Social Myth: “The 
catastrophe, according t,o the syndicate, will not be the mystic Revolution, 
automatic and idle, but the supreme e^ort of working class action coming 
to crown a long scries of patient and toilsome efforts.” (Quoted by Cole, 
op. cit., p. 98.) 

As for the English Labour Party’s attitude toward syndicalism, it may 
be deduced from tlu* articles of the leading intellectuals of the Labour Party, 
as well as from the failure of syndicalism to make any headway in organiz- 
ing the trade unions along its own lines. Bee, for instance, J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s ^yndlenlhm, (1912), Graham Wallas, “Byndicalism” in Booiohgimt 
HemeAo, duly, 1912, and the Webbs’ “What Syndicalism Means,” and Mr. 
Cole’s own <‘haptcr on “The Control of Industry” (op. eii., pp, 344 ff.) for 
pertinent criticisms. Mi’. Russell’s Proposed Hoods to Freedom contains 
what is still the best criticism of the theoretical defects of Syndicalism. 
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There is a feeling that the great State has got out of touch with 
the people, and that no more democratic machinery at clecdions 
will be able to bring it back again. . . . And there iw a claim, 
on behalf of the individual, for a greater measure of elTe(dive 
self-government than can be given by the ballot-box and (be local 
constituency.”’-^ In consequence we find the Daily Herald, (lie 
official news organ of the Labour Party, treating the House of 
Commons as the “House of Pretence”— an attitude, one may 
remark, which has undergone some moderation since “direct 
action” in the General Strike of 1926 proved disastrous, and since 
the Labour Party has once acted as His Majesty’s Government 
albeit somewhat under restraint by the Liberal partners in the 
coalition. 

World of Labour, pp. 4-5. Mr. Cole fuulH that “all ihono protenta aro 
mainly negative; they point to BomethiuK wrong without iudi<-ating the 
remedy. The worship of instinct is, in form, a worship tlu' imlctomi- 
nate, when what is wanted is a new detenninalion.” 'The negative evil 
exists: “industrial (luestions have come to absorb ho much of his (the 
individuaTs) energies that he can hardly regard hhuHelf as eonemmed with 
the State or Society in any save industrial relations . . , for th(» worktu* the 
State has come to represent merely ‘a justice’ that either holds its hand or 
miscarries” (p. 25). But the remedy which Mr. Coh* propow's is not the 
instinctive destruction of what is feariMl by the worker in tlie pow<u’ of ih(‘ 
State, but rather the bringing back of a “general will” in wliich he may 
really share through the democratic control of industry. The growth of the 
Labour Party is evidence of the reality of the political intertbsts whi<‘h the 
Greater Trade Unionism represents. But insofar as the policy of that party 
is not purely Socialistic, its relations with Liberalism present one of the 
most curious anomalies of current politics, Mr. dole’s feeling that Lubtmr 
“Parliamentarism” would be obviated by the organisation of a Guild Von- 
gress is very dubious if one recognizes as he does the many points at which 
the State must intervene with the power of ultimate decision. lint it might 
have the effect of clarifying the purely political issues which Huffer such 
confusion in the minds of the electorate at present. Th(‘ presimt Labour 
Party pulls in two directions: one toward a national political policy closely 
akin to that of the advanced Liberals, usually identical in matters <»f foreign 
policy: the other toward a purely “Lahour-iiitercst” point of view. 

Perhaps the view of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, expressed in an important 
speech (see the Times of March 17 and 18, 1021^, for his position as put in 
a Letter, with Editorial comment) is justified as a prognosis of political 
development in the party system. Pie declares t.hat the old lines of party 
division on which Parliamentary stability was built up are vanishing through 
the introduction of a majority of “independent” voters into the electorate. 
Only part of the change can be accounted for by the suffrage of women newly 
enfranchised.^ The same tendency toward rapid shifts in pow-er is marked 
in elections in the United States to a degree that has caus(‘<l very wide- 
spread comment. Some have attributed it to the intensity and variability 
of the problems created for politicians by the “reconstruction period.” Mr. 
Gkaniberlain thinks it is a condition which must bo reckoned with, however, 
from this time forth, owing to the failure of any political prograxn along 
party lines to command continuous loyalty. 
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But Mr. Cole was certainly in line with the forces operating 
in The World of Labour when he estimated the potential strength 
of Syndicalism (outside the Latin countries) to lie in its effective 
ability to organize men as producers where Collectivism thought 
only in terms of consumption. This necessarily means that the 
Trade Unions occupy themselves with other questions than the 
purely economic ones of wages and shorter hours, and begin to 
set the whole problem of labor in the community in the light 
of its broader moral issues and its organic relations with a state 
that is increasingly forced to take cognizance of the relation 
of men as workers to men as citizens. As Dewey, in the fields 
of education and social ethics, has striven to turn the pragmatic 
movement aside from mere Romanticist protest, and into a 
concrete and adecpiate Instrumentalism, so Mr. Cole and his 
associates in the Guild Socialist movement* are attempting to 
guide the Syndicalist revolt into paths where Trade Unionism 
may beoom(^ a reconstructive factor in social evolution. Just 
as Mr. Dcw(!y slid (uigag(is in a polemic against intellectualism 
which prevents him from attempting the analysis of some of his 
fundamental assum])tions, such as the adequacy of “the test of 
conseciuences” as I, lie oidy criterion of truth, so Mr. Cole, by 
accepting i.he Syndi(^HUHt damnation of the state as an end, 
forgets that the state remains as essential means to any social 
end, and wastes much of his ammunition on a barrage laid down 
in that cmi)ty no-man’s land supposedly occupied by the Ideal- 
ists’ State-concept. It is interesting to note in both Mr. Dewey 
and Mr. Cole, a gradual restriction of the attack on intellectual- 
ism to a condemnation of solution by abstractions, and a parallel 

^ A very uHoful bibliography of the earlier Guild Socialism is contained 
in Mr, Gole’s own WoM of Jjabour. The works of Mr. A. Penty and 
Mr. S. (if. Hobson, and Mi*. Ora^?e, and the files of the New Age show com- 
pleter aspects of t,he movement as does also Mr. Cole’s Guild Socialism 
Ue-siated (1922). There are also Mr. G. E. S. Taylor’s T/ie Guild State 
(2nd cmL, 1020) and Guild Politics (1921). Niles Carpenter’s Guild Social- 
ism is a useful criticiue, and (from the purely ethical viewpoint) Professor 
Norman Wihb^’s lUMcal Basis of the State, The most recent critiques are 
those of Mr. Laski in a Grammar of Politics, and Mr. L. Rockow in Con- 
temporary Political Thought in England, R. de Maeztu, in Authority, 
Liherty, and Function, aec’eiits guilds but not real socialism. A remarkable 
eritifpie and bihliojuraphy is to be found in Fernando de los Rios, M Sentido 
ffumanista del Socialisms (Madrid, Mbrata, 1020), In Pour Gouverner 
(1918), nnd in f^es technigues nouvetles du syndicaUsme (1021) of Maxima 
Leroy a typical Frtmeh interpndatlon Is #civen. 
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development away from a pluralistic to an orfj;anie notion of 
society. 

But Mr. Cole does not start from any such point of view as 
that of organic unity in society. He coiuhumiB it, ns vigoi-ously 
and as specifically as Mr. Dewey has done,'-* nUliough the dia- 
lectic of their ideas leads both of them back to it. Mr. Colo 
accepts “the class-struggle . . as an awful fact of social struc- 
ture”, and he strives to work out “the relation bctw'cen the 
class and the group” in such a way as to show that “the group- 
principle . . is the true principle of working-class solidarity, and 
is alone able to substitute, for the disorderly discontent and unrest 
of the mass or mob, the organized protest and formulated demand 
that are essential to all movements that Society nc^ed recog- 
nize.” “It is the right of such groups, called in hVnnci! the. now 
‘droit proletarien’, that the philosophy of Syndicalism (wdiich is 
after all in origin only the French name for 'Friidc TTnionismV 
has arisen to assert. In this it is not too much to say (hat wo 
have the germ of the political philosophy of the future.” 

The real failure of the state lies in its externality to tlu; life of 
the workers, according to the Guild Socialist theories. But the 
remedy does not lie in Syndicalism, “an idea done to death”, for 
there remains a province for the state, once the trade unions have 
taken over the control of industry, and secured idieir own sphere. 
The program of Industrial Unionism, of the 1. W. W. in America, 
of the old C. G. T. in France, of Tom Mann’s Industrial Syndi- 
calist Education League, all alike fail to recognize that man’s 
industrial setting is not his complete background.*' Mr. Cole’s 

“ World of Labour^ pp. 20-21. 

p. 19. 

p. 22. 

Of. From Single Taw to SynMcalum^ of Tom Marni ; and bis The Indm'^ 
trial SyndioaUst ; also M. Bougl6’'s SyndioaUsme et DemooraiWf and Jt U, 
Brook’s The I. W, W., American Syndicaliemf as "woU as iho xuoro 
work, TheL W. W, by Dr. F. Brissendoa. Haywood, \V. I)„ niui Bohn, F., 
have put the case for the %ne Big Union’* in Industrial Homtlhm. I5ut 
the movement of the I. W, W. in America, although it han attemptiHl to 
carry out faithfully M. Sorel’s counsel to violence, has generally roprchsenled 
far more the anarchic protests of nnorganissed labor agaiiLst. what was in- 
stinctively held to be social injustice than any considered theory of anti- 
state^ ^action. In the States along the Western Coast its program of ‘‘Don’t 
Vote and “Don’t Fight,” and its acts of lawless destruction (starting forest 
nres, bomb outrages, etc.) have amounted to a declaration of war on society, 
and have been treated in kind. The activities of *‘the Wobblies,” m they 
are called, have been so connected with lawlessnesB and nedition that their 
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Social Theory has here taken a valuable hint from Mr. R. M. 
Maciver’s Co^nmunity, A Study in Social Integration. Nations 
have a real life apart from the mere productivity of industry. 
Were that not true, Fascism would be a defensible philosophy. 
It is the fallacy of the materialist philosophy, of Marxian doc- 
trine in particular, to think they have not; but if Marxian 
materialism were true, it would tend to produce Fascism rather 
than more humane Bolshevism. Mr. Maciver has put it, “It is 
not possible that the state alone should effect a fairer and happier 
equilibrium, but it might well be — surely in fact it must be — ^the 
agency through which is finally expressed whatever form of 
readjustment an awakening social sense and the pressure of 
economic organization have made practicable.” If the adjust- 
ment is not to be the simple one of force, it must be that of the 
constitutional state. 

There seem to me to be two Mr. Coles when it comes to a clear- 
cut attitude toward the real function of the state in its relation 
with the guilds. Pcrluips, though, he seems Janus-faced in this 
matter because (again like Mr. Laski) , at one time he is viewing 
society from the point of view of the present order, in which the 
class war is an awful fact and there is no place for the state as 
an impartial arbiter; while at the next moment he is giving the 
state its due in the new order. In his chapter on “Social Peace 
and Social War” in The World of Labour, for instance, he says: 
“A public that acquiesces in exploitation has no rights against 
workers who arc up in arms against it; the State has no right 
to intervene as an impartial person. The State should represent 
the moral sense of the community, and for the moral sense of the 
community l.o be 'impartial' in the great war between justice and 
injiisticc is for it to forfeit its right as a community.” “ On the 
other liand it is a poor way for the justice-dealer in any dispute 
to rule the issue by the method of parti pris in the way Mr. Cole 

induHtriftl unioniHm hn.s been hardly taken seriously by the bulk of American 
labor. They are, so far as they have any program, a syndicalistic combina- 
tion of anar<‘hy and socialism after M. Sorel’s own heart ; but their impor- 
tance to the anti-intelleetualist tendency of the labor movement is even 
greater because of the fact that they represent in its purest form the blind 
revolt of those who feel themselves oppressed, against the “justice” of the 
demoerntie political organization in a country where real control is so largely 
oligarchic. 

’* JilUrnsniB of Bocial Soimee, p. 90. 

» Op. fli/., p. 28a 
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assumes to be the only just one. “The overthrow of capitalist 
society,” which . he says is the only condition of social peace, is an 
ultimatum to a very large part of the community, and one which 
can hardly be put into force by the state without the. very sup- 
pression of a convinced majority, or in any case, a very consid- 
erable minority, which cleaves to the “injustice” of the present 
social order— the rights of private property. 

It may be possible that the cleavage between the classes will 
result in social war in England, in which case the state will 
naturally cease to furnish any basis of legal community, and the 
final appeal for the immediate issue will be to force. Overpopu- 
lation, underproduction, unemployment, war debts help the 
Marxians along. But so long as the state exists to give justice 
under law, it must strive to act as a politically responsiblo arbiter. 
Mr. Cole himself believes that “ultimate power musl rtwidc in 
the democratic State”, though the unions must fight to i.ho death 
until social justice is secured, resenting any init'rferc'uce of the 
state in their war on capitalistic control of industry. Neverthe- 
less he concludes his chapter on “The Future of Trade ITuioniam” 
with the sentence: “The Trade Union, s must figlit in order that 
they may control; it is in warring with Cai)italism that they 
will learn to do without it; but it is the State that, in (he (md, 
will set them free.” 

In the end, then, it is difficult to find any difference in the 
"Joint Council” to which Mr. Cole in Social Theory (or his 
“Great Commune” in later works) proposes to hand ov(!r the 
work of co-ordinating the state and the “Greater Unionism”, 
and the sovereignty of the King in Parliament of Plnglish law. 
The name is different, the functions may be extended further than 
those of any existing body, and it is to be chosen very differently ; 
but the power is the same. The justice which is to be dispensiul 
is still a justice under law, administered by a body which attempts 
the reconciliation of interests where that is possible, and the 
safety of the community interest in constitutional procedure, 
where it is not. 

Let us look at Mr. Cole’s attack on the present state, organized 
for territorial representation. His claim is that it can never 
interfere equitably through compulsory arbitration, however the 

^ World of Lalomr, ^, 
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compulsion be disguised, for to interfere is inevitably to take 
sides, owing to the element of time involved in the issue of 
strikes. Owing to its lack of really intimate connection with the 
conditions of industry, it intervenes as an outsider, but an 
interested outsider because it represents the consumer’s interest 
in stopping strikes as quickly as possible. 

The history of compulsory arbitration in Australia, New Zeal- 
and and in Canada largely bears out the statement that the gov- 
ernment dare not interfere in labor disputes in the guise of the 
arbiter of justice of the issues involved, and fixer of the awards 
without carrying its industrial program much farther than the 
interventionist awards in question. In Canada, notably, there 
have never been any serious efforts to enforce the absolute char- 
acter of the legislation establishing compulsory arbitration insofar 
as the sanctions against stoppage of work during the progress of 
the statutory period (in which the board of arbitration was still 
considering the case and its own recommendation) were con- 
cerned.’** In modern Germany, always congenial to state regu- 
lation and to a degree of collectivism beyond the rest of European 
practice, the Reich under the German Imperial Republic was 
early forc.ed to intervene in wage and labor questions, just as 
it has over the entire range of the country’s economic life, because 
of the chaotic exchange rates of the mark. Railroad labor in 
particular has been forced to accept compulsory wage awards, 
and strikes against the awards were met with all the force 
of government, including troops for train service on essential 
lines. The. situation created by the rapid fall of the mark had 
rendered government supervision of prices as well as wages 

PerhnpH th<^ boKt theorotical discusaion of En^ijlish Conditions of Indus- 
trial f*earo in the book of that' name (1027) by .1, A. Hobson. There is also 
Mrs. E. M. Btirns^ and the and L. h. Price’s Industrial Peace. 

W. O. The British Trades Boards is an objective study. For American 
conditions see W. d. Lau(‘k and (I S. Watts, The Industrial Code^ and 
IL Feiss, The Settlement of U’'a//o Disputes. Bee the monogrraph in the 
Columbia Studies, of Mr. Tiu^ Tsz Ko, (No. 271), Qomrnmental Methods 
of AdjustinQ Ijahor Disputes in North America and Australasia. W. Pember 
Ueev<‘H, State Fjwperiment in Australia and Neto Zealand, unfortunately 
leaves off twentydiv<‘ years aKo, For a Labour view see Cole, op. cit., 
pp. 2b 1 ft. The Judicial C!ommitte<‘ has recently held the Lemieuic Act to 
be ultra vires the powers of the Dominion of (janada, so far as it affected 
the compulsory arbitration of disputes within a province* See 41 Times 
/jaw Reports at 228 sub nomine Toronto lUeeiric Commissioners V. Snider 
et at, in Appeal Cases to I^rivy Council for 1928. 
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necessary, however, so that the workers have accepted the 
situation as necessary, with all the better grace since the Socialist 
majority in the Reichstag (for a part of the period) constituted 
practically a labor government/^ 

But apparently, even with the stabilization of the mark, the 
industrial courts continue to function with marked success and 
to get their decrees enforced. Italy, under Fascism, has been 
able to abolish both strikes and economically avoidable lock- 
outs up to the present time, by the simple expedient of forbidding 
all but the Fascist labor unions (over which the government has 
so far an absolute control) and by favoring employers to stimu- 
late production. Since the revalorization of the lira unemploy- 
ment had grown through the industrial stagnation of 1927 (even 
according to Fascist figures) above a quarter of u million. IIow 
long it will remain true that labor can be controlled by Mussolini ’.h 
decrees, now that the Fascist syndicates have begun to function 
to some extent in the interests of labor, under the Turuti and 
Rossoni regime in the Fascist party, of course remains to be sc'cn. 
Fascist absolutism has raised up a dangerous enemy to ita(df, 
as Rocco, Minister of Justice, has not hesitated to say. 

In the United States, the courts have drawn the teeth from 
such experiments as the Kansas Industrial Court, and the Repub- 
lican Party has allowed the Railway Labor Board to bo abol- 
ished by Congress and supplied in its place a Mediation Commis- 
sion. There is no escaping the fact that the continuance of 
perennial coal and rail strikes may change the attitude of gov- 
ernment toward intervention, by creating boards of arbitration 
that have real teeth in their awards. President Harding, under 
stress, demanded as much, but his successor has preferred to 
depend on conciliation and mediation, feasible enough during 
a period of great national prosperity. 

Generally speaking both employers and employees in capital- 

“Rathenau’s assassination presumably put an end to his own program of 
social reform but the Socialist majority even (lurinj; his tcnur<‘ of oihee was 
largely responsible for the very firm hand used in the settlennmt of th(‘ strikt^s 
on the Prussian and Rhenish railway lines. The Volkspartei of wlu<‘h 
Rathenau was nominally a member often holds the balance of power in the 
German government, and it never hesitates to throw it against the mois* 
radical Left. The political power of a general strike for political purposcH 
and to prevent the usurpation of power by a minority empl()ying armed 
force was amply demonstrated, however, by the overthrow of the Kapp 
in 1920. 
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ist countries insist on the method of conference rather than upon 
compulsory award, and they have proved strong enough in 
England and America to hold the ultimate resort to the strike 
or lock-out, with the government merely intervening to “assist” 
a settlement. The real assumption underlying the refusal to 
submit to a compulsory award is that there is no ethical standard 
of appeal common to both parties.*’ Each protests that its 
rights are such as cannot be submitted to judicial procedure; 
they partake of the nature of absolute rights, based on the 
employer’s side on what he is pleased to call “the law of supply 
and demand”, and on the worker’s side usually upon something 
closely akin to the same philosophy, expressed in terms of the 
right to strike. The attitude of the labor unions in a period of 
boom is precisely that of the capitalists. Each is out to squeeze 
the market for what it will bear, and by judicious pressure at 
the right place and time it can be made to bear a surprising 
amount. The only difliculty about prolonging the squeezing is 
that it may clioke off the prosperity it is exploiting. In hard 
times the nudhod of industrial warfare is even more disastrous. 
The attitude of the labor unions usually undergoes a marked 
change in periods of industrial depression. The A. F. of L. has 
demanded for labor its share in the increased productivity of 
industry, basing its demands upon a quite Marxian labor-value 
theory, and neglecting to consider what proportion of increased 
productivity arises from capital investment in fixed plant. We 
shall, in periods of depression, very probably hear little about 
labor’s proportionate share in the decreased productivity of 
industry. Deprived of their economic weapon because of the 
ineffectuality of strikes, they turn to a different conception of 
their function and begin to talk of the duty of the community 
to the worker, and to exert political pressure toward that moral 
end. Surely, though, the time is rapidly approaching in the 
more essential industries and means of transport when state in- 
tervention in industrial disputes must assume some different 
character from the opportunist one followed in the conferences 
in which the state participates simply as another interested party, 
on an equal footing with the other two. 

* Of. Small, Gmeral Soeiologv, pp. 657 tt., and Maclver, Community, 

p. 
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The nature of the conference itself precludes the hope usually 
of any real or pernaanent success. In a conference men sit as 
representatives of certain interests. They are conscious of the 
eyes fixed suspiciously upon them by their own side if they 
show a conciliatory mood, and they go through their parts with 
a histrionic care to seem loyal to those whoso interests they are. 
to protect if possible. The only hope of reaching a settlement 
lies in a compromise, and the compromise each tries to force is 
one based upon the other’s fear, extorted through threat. The 
idea of an equitable settlement of the differences at issue is 
completely absent in fact, although it is much paraded in the 
speeches of both sides, each holding that its own view is the only 
possible just one. The procedure is very much like that of 
nations at a conference where their economic interests arc closely 
involved. None of them probably desires war; yet each is con- 
scious of the other’s military and naval forces as the final argu- 
ment on all questions. It is the atmosphere of war which breeds 
armaments, which in turn beget a still more warlike atmosphere. 
And the same psychology was at work in the confercnecH such 
as the one Mr. Lloyd George culled between representatives of 
the coal operators and the miners before the great atriki! of 1921, 
and in the succeeding train of conferences. Inevitably the 
stronger party, economically, uses its strategic position to overawe 
the weaker, and the weaker sometimes retaliates by the rc.si.stancc 
of despair, feeling itself oppressed; or waits for its own turn 
for revenge. The matter is not a purely economic one, for emo- 
tions and the differences of two widely held social beliefs come in 
as well, just as economic nationalism always colors the issues of 
international conferences. 

What happens when the state enters this arena of conflict as 
a combatant? Of course, to begin with, it was never as a com- 
batant that it proposed entering. The “representatives of the 
public” chosen, for example, on the labor dispute commi.ssions 
appointed by Wilson and by Harding, sat with the declared 
purpose of facilitating settlements by constituting a sort of go- 
between interested in permanent industrial peace, therefore in 
peace with justice. But it was thought that if they participated 
as equals in the discussion, with no powers of award, the antago- 
nism of both parties to compulsory arbitration might be allayed 
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and common ground be found. What really proved to be the 
outcome was the introduction of another set of interests for 
consideration. The interests of the public had theoretically been 
identified with the sovereignty of the rule of law, operating to 
protect the larger community involved in such disputes, although 
the practical limitations of that sovereignty in its powers of 
coercion had also been recognized. Now, on the other hand, 
the public interest was treated as possessed of no real difference 
in kind from the private interests at stake, to a degree that 
pleased all political pluralists. 

Take the first Industrial Conference called together by Presi- 
dent Wilson in October, 1919.“'* It had the usual composition, 
the three groups we may call for convenience’s sake Capital, 
Labor, and Public. The first was represented by members of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, the national Investment 
Bankers’ AsHocinfcion, and national farmers’ associations; the 
second, by high officials of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the Railway Brotherhoods, led by the patriarch Gompers ; 
the Public, finally, was represented by a group of sufficient 
heterogeneity to include all possible interests without really 
representing any otu! interest in particular. Some queer con- 
trasts in extremes found themselves stable-mates under the ban- 
ner that bore the Public for its device: there was John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., amiably representing the same “interest” as John 
Spargo, the best-known, perhaps, of the Socialist writers of the 
country. But there was also Charles Edward Russell, another 
Marxian to counterbalance Wall Street insofar as it was present 
in Bernard M. Bainich. There, too, was Mr. Bert M. Jewell, 
President of the Railroad Employees Department of the A. F. L., 
seated on the same side of “interest” as Judge Gary of the Steel 
Cori)oration. And the late Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus 
of Harvard, lent the academic prestige of his presence to the 
entire proceedings. 

This is the description John Corbin gives of the Conference 
in the North American Review of October, 1920: 

Report, “iru-Ht Industrial Conference,” Washington, D. 0. For later 
dcvcloameuls sec “Proceedings of Uie Conference on Government in Indus- 
try,” Deoember lO-H, 1!>25, Washington, D. 0.; “Trade Associations: Their 
Kconomic Significance' and I.s'gnl Status,” National Industrial Conference 
Board. Inc.; arwl 1C. P. Herring, Reprexentaiion of Organized Oroups Before 
Oongrexs (shortly to be published by the Institute of Government Research), 
102H, pasHtm. 
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“This motley assemblage had much ado to agree among them- 
selves; and they had the still stiffer task of calling down the 
dove of peace upon the other two groups. 

“The inevitable happened— e’est: son metier! Much was said 
of ‘collective bargaining’ but the conference proved unable even 
to define it. Judge Gary was derided in his capaci(,y as a repre- 
sentative of the public, and ultimately quit the conference in 
disgust. At the first opportunity the labor group fell upon the 
capitalists in the old familiar manner, evading every clear issue 
and endeavoring to twist the Conference, which was to have 
brought the industrial millennium, into an engine for winning a 
single strike — the steel strike, otherwise hopelessly lost. Failing 
in this, Samuel Gompers walked out with his cohorts, threatening 
to join up with the farmers— except of course the three 'capital- 
ists’ present — and work universal destruction. ‘The time will 
come when they will be glad enough to bargain collecitivcdy with 
labor!’ And so the dove of peace moulted one more feather.” ““ 

Even when one discounts the sprightly style of Mr. Corbin, 
the facts of the conference bear his interpretation out. And is 
there any great change in setting, substiLiting coal for steel, 
mutatis mutandis, when one approaches tlic Conference which 
preceded the English Coal strike of the following Spring? The 
Government was equally afraid of the mention of (kHinniHsions, 
or Awards. Out of its position as an equal participant in the 
struggle came Mr. Lloyd George’s offer of a subsidy to bribe 
the miners back to work in hope of better timers, without any 
effort at determining the principle upon which a just .settlement 
of the permanent difficulties was possible. “Black Friday” was 
his present reward; the General Strike of 1926 was the later 
fruit. 

Mr. Cole thinks labor stands to win more by reserving its 
independence of action than by any appeal to the public con- 
science: “The public’s chief use for its conscience is to send it 
to sleep; but a very rude shock will sometimes wake it up,” he 
says.“« The disillusioned Mr. Lippmann calls it The Phantom 
Public. The employers, too are willing to accept this state of 
affairs because they are well organized, and can afford to tighten 

” Loc. eit., “The Forgotten Folk," by John Corbin. 

Op. cit.^ p. 289. 
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their belts in a period of industrial depression for a longer time 
than either labor or the community whose prosperity as a whole 
is affected. Surely there is a necessity for some more intelligent 
method of coping with the incessant social warfare involved in 
this appeal to “conference.” It works so long as wages are high 
and can be kept high. Or the state may adopt the attitude of 
benevolent paternalism during periods of great unemployment 
as it is doing at the present time in England. In the end, how- 
ever, it is sure to be driven to some more permanent method of 
dealing with industrial disputes than can be found in conferences 
called by the government to consider disputes already in progress, 
with industrial warfare staved off by subsidies designed to post- 
pone the evil day. 

That is not at all to say that the state must of necessity turn 
the attention of the ordinary legislative bodies, already over- 
burdened as they are, to the specific development of labor-dispute 
settlements. Adamson Acts arc the results, or the Baldwin 
patchwork for the miners. Parliamentary bodies are finding it 
increasingly necessary to adopt a devolution of their functions 
through the extension of committees and commissions with prac- 
tically legislative powers. There seems to be no really adequate 
reason wliy the economic bodies which Mr. Cole’s Social Theory 
envisages miglit not come into existence gradually and in slightly 
different form through the adoption of some such proposals as 
those considered in the Whitley Committee Eeport. That Report 
reads: 

“It appears to us that it may be desirable at some later stage 
for the state to give the sanction of law to agreements made by 
the councils (the joint councils of capital and labor of a rela- 
tively i)ermanent charact(^r) , but the initiative in this direction 
should come from the councils themselves.” This is simply to 
take into account a growth which may be actually remarked in 
industrial organization toward a unity of cooperation. The 
legislation passed by such bodies would have a political as well 
as an economic character, even though division of function sepa- 
rated it from the sphere of the national parliament. It would 
be enforced by the sanctions provided by law, and brought into 
the rule of law by the cognizance of the courts. Yet it seems 
certain from what we know of the history of political experi- 
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ments that devolution along these lines does not mean such an 
ultimate pluralism of autonomous groups as pluralists talk of. 
That is a trap which Mr. Cole at least partially avoids. “The 
future of Trade Unionism,” he says, “accordingly (kipcnds on 
the spirit with which it approaches tihe task of working out for 
itself a status in Society, of changing gradually from a fighting 
to a producing body, as the conditions of society arc modified. 
The class-structure of Society necessitates the class-struggle; but 
the class-struggle is by virtue of its object, only a phase.” 
“The ‘Sovereignty’ towards which we wish to see the unions 
moving will be in the one case a ‘political sovereignty’ coexten- 
sive with all common action that requires co-ordination and 
control, and in the other a purely ‘economic sovorcugnfy’ aiming 
solely at the control of industry and recognising in olher Kpluu’c.s 
the paramount right and authority of l,hc Siafe.” Hie diffi- 
culty, as Mr. Laski and the Webbs recognize, is (,lin(. tlie sf,af.e 
can not abdicate the control of industry, although they join 
Mr. Cole in refusing regulation by Parliament,. Hiey all hojic 
for control through agreement; they all balk at. forca'. 

Pluralism of this “devolutional” tyjie is the keynot,(‘ of f.hc 
solution generally offered for the jangled di.slmrmuny into which 
the law finds itself forced by the facts of modern econoniic life. 
It is not only Mr. Cole and Mr. Penty and the New A{ie who 
are advocating its adoption. In actual practice in Australia and 
in New Zealand, as well as in England, the Wages Boards and 
Conciliation Councils are tending to become more and more 
permanent instruments of law, although their general outlines arc 
necessarily matters of Parliamentary legislation. Mr. ( '.liurehiH's 
Act of 1908, setting up Trade Boards, was a st('p in t.lie direction 
of bringing about a common legal meeting ground for “interests” 
under the delimitation of law. The Board of Trade Report shows 
its success when applied to ‘sweated’ industries,-" and tiiero seems 
to be no valid reason why it should not be extended gradually to 
other industries as well as those brought in during and after the 
war. The findings of the Industrial Council under the Chairman- 

^ World of Labour^ p. S92* 

« mu, p, 393. 

^S. C. Reports 134, cited by Oole, op. cU., p. 804, Of. Uni Milner’s 
s^pathetic treatment in Questions of the Hour (102.3), Olmptcr 11, 
■Towards Peace in Industry.’* 
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ship of Sir George Askwith are interesting frona this point of 
view; while it does not favor compulsory arbitration, it holds 
that, “in order that the interests of the community may be ade- 
quately safeguarded ... it is desirable that before a cessation 
of work takes {dace there should be a period of time (after the 
existing proccdvire has been exhausted) sufficient to admit of 

(a) the further consideration of the position by both parties, and 

(b) the opportunity of the introduction into the discussion of 
some authority representing the interests of the community.” 
The importance of the “authority” so introduced is of course the 
vital point to the sovereignty of law. If collective bargaining is 
to attain the status of contract in law, as it seems inevitable that 
it must, the time agreements arrived at must be enforceable alike 
against the employers and the unions. And in order to assure a 
sufficient flexibility to the changing economic conditions, the 
machinery for arriving at these agreements and for changing 
them must assume legal character and permanency, if the strike 
and the lockout are not to remain the habitual method of 
settlement. 

The difficulty of the present r61e of the state is that it inter- 
venes and can int ervene only negatively. It waits upon the issue 
of threat, .s of war to dc'velop into real war in industry, and then 
throws its sword into the scales of justice — almost uniformly 
against Labor, because Capital is liarder to lay hands upon under 
the law as it stands, and because ordinary courts are hopelessly 
reactionary in their personnel. 

“A sxiflicient (^xcuse for distrust of the operation of law in 
fields of clashing social opinions,” says Mr. John Dickinson, “is 
afforded by the actual experience of the failure of law in these 
fiehls, or ... by it.s occasional perversion into an instrument of 
injustice. The trouble, it is submitted, does not go so much with 
the applicability of the law as to the improper manner of its 
application — on the one hand a rigid artificial and mechanical 
application of rules and concepts without regard to their intent 
and meaning; on the other, an application of the uninformed 
personal bias of judges in place of that carefully reasoned de- 


* Quoted, World of Labour, p. 308. 
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velopment of opposing considerations which the novelty of the 
cases calls for.” 

A case in point is a recent serious strike (July, 1926) of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit workers in tnctropolitan New York. 
The company protested, perhaps jusily, that it could not pay 
larger wages even though the present wages were inadeciuatc, 
because it was allowed only a five-cent fare by the New York 
City laws which regulate it. The strikers were beaten, because 
they struck “against the public,” and because they could not 
command a solid strength, lacking the support of the organized 
unions. Perhaps they deserved to have been beaten on the merits 
of the immediate situation. 

But now, after permitting this recourse to open war, the state 
is asked by the Company to intervene and punish the vanquished 
strikers. Suit is filed in the Supreme Court against sixty-two 
of the striking members of the Consolichdxal Railroad Workers 
Union of Greater New York, asking for $200,000 damage, and a 
permanent injunction against the union from interfering witli 
“the business of the company.” Obviously the comi)any relies 
upon the Danbury Hatters’ cases and the Hitchman caw' against 
the United Mine Workers. The state has not tried to prevent 
war. Shall it punish the conquered? 

Instances of this sort of unequal intervention tend to strengthen 
the position of labor leaders in all countries that there is no 
sufficiently common ground between employers and eiuployee.s 
under the wages system to permit labor to give up the strikes 
weapon. But their contention is valid only so long as the ordi- 
nary “law” courts are used. Mr. Cole proposes “democratic! 
control of industry” as the basis of a new common ground, with 
the State playing the part of the nationalizing and cxitropriating 
agency. Justice Sankey’s Report on the federaliz(;d national 
control of the English Coal Industry points in the same direction. 
One may not accept so socialized a r61e for the state, except in 
unusual emergencies, and still admit the necessity for a more 
cooperative control of industrial conditions than is afforded by 

’^Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of Law in the United States 
(Harvard Univ. Press, 1927), p. 216. Mr. Diekinson thinks that, jndieinl 
conservatism in labor law proceeds not so mxich from ‘‘class consciousiU'SH" 
as from James’ masim, “No one sees further into a ReneralisBation than his 
own knowledge of detail extends.” md., p. 228. 
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the present cleavage between capitalistic control and labor re- 
sistance. Not, indeed, that government ownership and operation 
of railways has proved any more conducive to a complete rap- 
■prochement between the state as an employer and the workmen 
under it than it has to economic efficiency of management. The 
position of civil servants under the present governments of France 
and the United States, for example, does not lead one to hope 
too much from the initial stages of state control, at least. But 
a new machinery for hearing all labor issues would help to give 
justice to civil servants, too. 

It seems obvious that society is moving toward a condition of 
social interdependence, based upon the economic facts, which 
will make necessary the development of new legal methods of 
social control. Gur inslitutions are inadequate to the task in 
their prcsetit form. 'They must take into account the rise of 
group life which is so at'parent a fact of modern social structure. 
In particular the state must accommodate itself to the diversity 
of function which its agemts arc called upon to perform if its 
government is to pi'ove responsive to social need and equal to 
framing social purposc-.s. Tlie rule of law, as Mr. Barker in 
England and Dean Pouiul in America have shown, “ is in danger 
of being lost in the develoi)ment of agencies of law outside the 
cognizance of tlie c.ourtH whicli the chronic need for flexible ma- 
chinery to deal with c.oncre.te. problems has created. No one has 
more acutely pointed (bis moral than Mr. John Dickinson in his 
Adminifttrative Jmtice and the Supremacy of the Law in the 
United States, 

The German administrative law and the New Zealand methods 
of arbitral awards in the settlement of industrial disputes, seem 
to me best c.ahiulated to attain this flexibility. Fascism is 

Mr. Barkur’H “Thu Uulu of l4iw*^ in the Political Quarterly 

of May, and Dean BouiurH t^pirii of the Common Law, especially the 
l^refactL Mr. Diekiuson in commenting upon the often repeated claim of 
the plnralists that the nih^ of law can not be extended to labor disputes 
because it would he an abstract and artificial limitation of the free play 
of jiatural forces says aptly: “This view . . . would banish law from the 
fiefds of human relations which are the area of social attention and relegate 
it to be a sort, of village (‘onslable watching over interests more or less 
secure or wholly trivial. ... In fact to make the presence or absence of 
an issue of (smtested socijil policy the test of whether or not a field of 
human relations admits of the development of a body of law is to set up 
... a mistaken criterion. The (piestion should be approached from a more 
pragmatic angle.’'^ Op. rit., pp. 214-215, 
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flexible in its control to the degree of being able to be directed in 
its policies in almost any direction that the Minister of Corpora- 
tions (Mussolini) and the Fascist Grand Council d(\sirc. For 
that reason it lacks the primary requisite of constitulional mo- 
rality. Its control, being based upon force, has no moral sane lion 
to obedience. Until the Syndicates of Labor of thc^ coriH)rati(ms 
in which they theoretically act with the employers’ unions, cun 
enforce responsibility upon the Fascist rulers. Fascist “arbitra- 
tion” will be like that of any other irresponsible monarch. It is 
apt to be controlled at present by Signor Benni and the bankers 
and industrialists who are the real powers behind the throne. 
Yet it is clear that if the political representation of the labor 
unions in the new Chamber, on equality with the federations of 
employers, ever becomes a fact, and has any rcuil political signifi- 
cance, Italy will have constitutionalized a type of guihl socialism. 
The actual functional representation will be that suggi'stiid by 
Mr. Cole, even in the new organization of the lomil coimmmes. 
The only difference will be in the centralization of powers in 
Rome, rather than Mr. Cole’s regionalism for local govc'rnment. 

The theories which Mr. Cole has advancicd obviously suffer 
from the difficulties of all social thi-ory, in that they do not 
completely interpret either social fact or social purjiosc. Vet 
they seem to me to constitute the sort of chart of the future which 
is socially very necessary to the adventurous spirit that initiates 
experiment and change, and the same thing may be said of 
Mr. Laski’s Orammar. In this respect, they both pari.akc of the 
real virtue. of the pragmatic Instrumentalism which we have pre- 
viously considered as a social philosophy. The pioneer spirit 
of James’ philosophy is in them. For their test, however, they 
must meet the requirements of something more considerial lhan 
the mere willingness to “take a chance” on them. Guilds must 
be proved to be economically feasible as a means of jiroduction; 
they must also be brought into a relation of legal consistency 
with the State, and of practical consistency with the possibilities 
of free economic development. To embark on a reconstruction 
of society so radical as that proposed by the Guild Socialisf.s will 
necessarily demand more than formal schemata. Probably it 
would demand international acceptance to limit competition. 
The pragmatists have justifiably warned against expectations 
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based on the realization of formal principles, and have insisted 

rightly on the necessity of conducting social experiments like | 

others of a nature more rigorously scientific, with an open mind 

and an observant eye. 

None the less a program such as Mr. Cole’s offers a real instru- 
ment witJi whie.h to attack the problem that modern industry 
forces the state to consider, whereas the pure Syndicalist doc- 
trines, appealing only to the Romanticist gospel of instinctive or 
intuitive action, offer only the bludgeon of force, to be applied 
indiscriminately in the destruction of all the existing order, the 
state along with the rest. The latter produce, in practice, the 
rebuke of Fascism. 

Despite the importance of the problem which human activity 
in prodtiction assumes for modern political theory, it seems to 
me that the real {lifliculty in Mr. Cole’s position lies in an exag- 
geration of the role of the functional organization of producers 
along lines that are roughly parliamentarian. Industrial organ- 
ization is being forced to centralize control by a more and more 
extended corporate form of administration that tends to form a 
possible basis for the first really solid internationalism that the 
modern world has known, not excepting the aspirations of labor. 

Tlie United Ht,at(w of Kuropc is a dream; the European Steel 
Cartel is not. Yet the state itself has been forced to model 
its administrative agencies of control more upon the lines of I 

business corporations in order to avoid bureaucracy, and the ten- I 

dency is more and more to remove its civil servants from the | 

realm of elective politics on a general suffrage.** The proposal to I 

rcintro(hu!C into industry the “politician” as administrator by I 

a process of democratization comes very queerly from those who | 

attack the present state for its incapacity to deal with specialized t 

problems on account of the general nature of the qualifications 8 

expected of representatives in its sovereign parliament. Democ- 
racy, on the contrary, needs to insist on expert qualifications for 
its administrators in government. So long as the international 
markets are not controlled by a world federation of guilds, busi- 
ness men may well throw up their hands at the proposal to put 

“Sec the intercstiuK: nrt.iclc of Mr. B. P. Wright, “The Tendency away 
from Political Democracy in the tinited States” in The Southwestern Politi- 
cal Quarterly, Vol. 11, No. I, .lunc 102(5. 
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the control of industry into the hands of trado-union loaders 
whose survival depends to so large a degree upon the power of 
their demagogic appeal to the interests of their followers. 

Mr. Cole has pointed out that the prospcirily of (Re guilds 
would be a common economic aim of the utmost cduoative value 
in the selection of officials, under conditions very dilRaamt from 
the organization for fighting which remains the central purpose 
of the present union structure. Both he and the Webbs insist 
on qualified candidates in industry. One may indeed see in 
cooperative production the ultimate solution, and in the intro- 
duction of morality into the economic regime the only escape 
from class war. This heritage from Saint Simon and Fourier 
one may share without being led to propose simply “t.hc prompt- 
est and most complete possible amelioration of the moral and 
physical existence in the most numerous (dass” wlucdi Saint Simon 
held out as the supreme social end. Tluire ar(> otlua' associations 
besides those of production and of governmemi.; otlu'.r claHscs 
than the proletariat; it is only by a social struc.ture that is flex- 
ible and simple at once that the state can be. adeciuate to its 
needs. The life of the social whole whicli is humanity can not 
be exhausted by a division between the two spheres, oven wore 
the economic proposals involved of the soundest. 

To meet this need, Mr. Cole has turned to the ao(uological 
theory elaborated by Mr. R. M. Maciver in Communily. Com- 
munity as a term is there described as “any area of common life.” 
Social Theory is an effort to translate this proteati .sf.ulT of social 
linkage into a political network of legal tissues in a way (ptite 
foreign to Maciver’s own idea of The Modern Slate. Mr. Colc 
thinks that representation on the “one-man, omj-vole” scheme 
simply doesn’t represent. Individuals cannot be repre.sentc.<l as 
wholes. No man can represent another. But one man <aui, a('- 
cording to Social Theory, represent another in a i)articular rela- 
tion, or for one set of interests. “It is impossibh; (,o r(!))rcsent 
human beings as selves or centres of consciousness; it is quite 
possible to represent, though with an inevitable ekanent of dis- 
tortion which must always be recognized, so much of Imman 
beings as they themselves put into associated effort for a sp( 3 cific 
purpose.”®* 

“ Op. cii, pp. lo.'i-ior). 
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This principle he proposes to apply through a scheme of func- 
tional representation, arranged to allow “one man as many votes 
as interests, but only one vote in relation to each interest.” ““ 
This is a propo-sal calculated to turn the old-fashioned “pluralist” 
voter in England gretm with envy. Before 1918, a man might 
get in, with the aid of a good motor car, as many as four or five 
votes at a general election, one in each constituency where he was 
a rate payer or “occupant.” Mr. Cole however, proposes to put 
a premium on being what Americans call a “good joiner.” In 
the Commune, a really active citizen might have six or seven 
or more votes.®® 

If the experience of modern democracies has taught us any- 
thing, however, it is the lesson that the multiplication of voting 
duties tends to create apathy. Even allowing for a more active 
attitude toward rciircscutation by interest-groups, one could 
hardly hope to reduce tlie opi)ortunity for machine politics and 
boss control by multiplying opportunities for voting indefinitely.®^ 

The Commune, which is to be made up of the various larger 
communiticiH of interest in tlic local, the regional, and national 
areas, with reiircsentativea for ijrofcssions, occupations, consumer 
groups, education, sanitation, what-not, even some territorial 
representatives, is the real control group.®" Outside (or inside?) 
these political bodies, prcxluctive industry is to be organized into 
guilds. The consumers arc to be organized into classes such as 
“personal and domestic” or “collective,” with councils for each 
type. 

Even if one only took the communes into account, however, it 
is apparent tliat not only would an impossible load be put upon 
the most active citizenship conceivable, but also that functional 
representation no more rc'prescnts men in the “mirror-reflection” 
p. tin. 

a (I(vs(‘rij)tion of th<i now oloctorai law (Representation of the People 
Act of 1018) sec W. B. Mimro, The Oovemments of liJurope^ pp. 134 £f. This 
is quite the most useful text on ?i:eueml questions of European Governments. 
The text of the Act is given in Sait and Barrows, BrUish PoUtios in 
Transition. For Mr. Golems restatement of representative principles see 
Guild ^^ociaUsm He-ntated, chapters on “The Commune,” as well as his 
Bocial Theory and The Future of Loeal Government* For an adequate 
criticism see H, J. Baski, The Grammar of Politics* 

8ee Non-Vo tiny by (1. F. Merriam and H. Gosnell, and Short Ballot 
Principles by IL H. Ghilcls. 

*** 8ee Social Theory ^ (-bapter VI, and Guild Booiatism Re-Staiedt Chapters 

in-vn. 
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fashion that Mr. Colo wants than (loos territorial. Any co- 
ordinating body must consider a wide range of i)roblcins from the 
standpoint of a unifying policy. There Is no po.ssihle means of 
reflecting directly the views of individuals without direel, democ- 
racy. All representation implies a mandate to act vvilhin dis- 
cretionary limits. Trade unions have tried to (>nforc.(^ .a limited 
delegate theory of representation upon their sjiokesnu'u without 
success— sometimes disastrously with success.^*" Party control, 
organized on territorial lines, remains the best expedient so far 
found for holding representatives to an accepted policy, and for 
enforcing responsibility. And even party control must often be 
relaxed to get men of any personality to stand for office. “Can- 
nonism*” in the House of Reprcscntativc.s killed initiative. The 
Senate has fortunately been spared becau,se of its originally am- 
bassadorial character and its present in^gard for its own (hdib- 
erative function, as Mr. Lindsay Rogers has shown in his bril- 
liant analysis of The American Senate. 

Nor can functional representation phuid tlud, it is not only 
functionalizing the sources of political oitinion but also I la; Joci 
If it attempts the former, it gets a del(^gat(5 for a narrow set of 
interests, who cannot in any case represent his const ilinmts on 
broader issues of policy. If it tries to combine the second by 
saying that it chooses only specialists for siK'cialized work, it 
is evident that the “commune” wants not specinlisls btit synthe- 
sists, if I may be permitted the term. Its business is in naaincilc 
differences, not to represent them. Functional repres<'atation 
suffers in an exaggerated form all the ideological and praclical 
ills produced by occupational or exaggerated proportional 
representation. 

But there is still another aspect of Guild-Socialist (h(a)rieH to 
be considered: do they offer the best teclmiciuc for that recon- 
ciliation of an industrial dynamic of eflicient production and dis- 
tribution with industrial freedom that modcirn society demands? 
Where any serious dislocation of the comjrlex system of produc- 
tion in a world of competing states throws millions out of em- 
ployment and produces misery, does Guild Socialism offer a 

"This is remarked by the Webbs in their UUtorv nf Trade I'nionism, in 
A Proposed Constitution for the BooiaUs I Commonwealth of (heal Itritain 
in Industrial DemocrosCy, 
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workable solution? What England, for instance, needs most 
vitally just now, is a dynamic of production that will permit her 
to sell in new markets. Otherwise she must continue exhausting 
her capital until her population by Malthusian or Neo-Mal- 
thusian checks has reached a level supportable by a modest share 
of the world’s trade. For it is largely her decrepit capitalism that 
makes labor willing to listen to Marxian remedies." 

Mr. Cole (and with him to some extent, both the Webbs and 
Mr. Laski) thinks that workers’ control of industry through 
voting, will supply a new dynamic. They are, apparently, not 
deeply concerned about competition from other states where 
Labor is not self-governed in industrial processes. Nor do any 
of them offer any help on the problem of maintaining the stand- 
ards of living fd. for education and decent citizenship where' the 
economic resources of the nation and the world market do not 
afford such a possibility. 

It is true that Russia throws no real light upon the applica- 
bility of these theoricis, bec.ausc Communism is a very different 
doctrine from Guild Socualism, and because Russia was the last 
possible country in which a Marxian revolution could have been 
economically successful, owing to the primitive stage of its 
capitalistic <lev(‘lopment. But other European countries clearly 
show that a strong and integrated state with power to introduce 
arbitral order into indust ry is the necessary condition of economic 
soundness — not the “state-as-adjunct” of pluralistic theory. 
Furthermore, these countries display — as England does — ^the fact 
that labor is not mystically inspired to produce as much as 
possible by t,he mere incrruisc in its economic power. Mr. Cook 
and his coal nriners were just as unwilling to face the necessary 
economic facts as were the coal operators, in the Coal Strike that 
touched the match to English industrial warfare. What England 
really requires is a government that will apply the findings of 
the Coal Commission on coal owners and miners alike, on the 
Duke of Northumberland as much as on “Czar” Cook and his 
cohorts. Such a government will eventually be created by misery 
if it doc.s not come out of democracy. 

/'Iconomw l‘U(ihl by Frank Plachy, ,Tr. Also the author’s 
review of I’l>ilij» Kf'rr's Hnylnixl'if InduHtrial Dilemma in the Christian 

(^cienre Monitor, January 7, 1027. 
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Mr. Cole believes that the situation would bi! (aiinplotoly 
changed when labor ran the mines, in a guild sysleiu, vvilh indi- 
rect representative control over labor pohnw, (wen l(‘(>.|ini<-al itolicy 
and management. But would miners aelually in eomphde. and 
equally shared control welcome the ini.roduetion of labor saving 
methods that might make still fmver of them nee.t'ssary? Or 
would they be less tenacious of wage rates beyond the; (iconomic 
possibilities of profitable operation— oven allowing for t,he sound- 
ness of the policy of nationalizing the mines and its probable 
benefits? Perhaps. But the introduction of a doctrinaire democ- 
racy into the operation of industry would not, even Mr. Laski 
agrees, help its technical and productive efiicicnc.y.'" There is 
already a too marked tendency to S(!ck “poliilcal" prosperity. 

England may require much .mor(! the dynamic of economic 
solutions than of political in the ac-tual mauagenumt of her in- 
dustry. As for a country like the Unilcd States, it has a need for 
a much greater use of governmental laiwers to prevruit the waste- 
ful anarchy of unregulated production and distribution.''^ But 
this is to be obtained more by collectivist than by pluralist 

"i. Grammar of PoUiim^ duiptpr oh “lOconomic hint i t ut horn*' and criti- 
cism of Guild Socialisuu, pp, 82 ff. itud ddl IT. 

^Elven the timid report of the Federal Oil < ‘OiiHervatiou Httard appointed 
by President OooUdge annoyed tins hiterentH who dfiuaud that government 
leave business entiridy alone. And when St'eretary Work, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in an official pampldet entithHl anti Nota (U)2t>) 
permitted himself the liberty of intersperHiim in his opliniinm the slnte- 
ment **We are advised that ten years from now we will renii'/.e a limber 
shortage and hfteen years later a inmber famine^* he dn^w down on his 
head the smoking wrath of the lumber barons. 'Plie lnttm% having <‘ut more 
timber than the market could al)Horb, are even now engaged in a furious 
campaign of advertising to Htimulate the efmsumtdiim of hnnlau'. What 
right had government to interfere? lias not ev(m tin' reliable Hoover 
slipped up and hurt sugar prices? Senator (iarnway is not the only 
Southern politician who is urging the abolition of the Department of 
Agriculture because its crop forecasts ruined tlie eotton mark<‘t in and 
broke a good market by some gratuitous advice in ,U)27. 

As even Mr, Ooolidge*s administration has not laum able, to keep the 
government from hurting business, is it not evident tliat the federal gov- 
ernment must be endowed with powers of control ach^quate to give real 
regulation, of a type that will protect not. only our national reHourees, but 
the legitimate types of business that do not depend ur)f>n (Exploiting tariff- 
protected monopolies or chain organization? The personnel and the tradi- 
tions of our great commissions are the most vital spots of dtEmoeratie 
control. And the present method of holding-company control of pulilic 
utilities that escapes state control has been referred to tlH^ Fed(Eral Trade 
Commission for a hearing instead of to the 8enat(‘ Investigating (-om- 
mittee on Power Companies called for by the res<duti<m of Heuntor Walsh 
of Montana. There is now a proposal to add a Federal Coal < Commission. 
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methods. Wc have found an apparent dynamic of efficient pro- 
duction in high wages coupled with installment buying, and a 
remarkable stabilizer for industrial prosperty in “hand to mouth 
buying” instead of seasonal buying in our greater industries.*^ 
Even making alIowanc(!S for the probability that it may hurt 
us to collect our European debts in the only way that we can 
—through equipping Europe to supply us and the rest of the 
world with competing goods; making allowance for a probable 
dislocation through overproduction of automobiles, and through 
the shaky structure of the abuses of installment buying — still 
we are more nearly in a position to achieve Professor Carver’s 
ideal of distributive prosperity through high wages and employee 
investment than any otlier country. That we owe this to the 
tremendous natural resources and the almost self-sufficing do- 
mestic murkcit created by our national area, is partly true. But 
we also owe it to the fact that American employers have come 
to the conclusion that wages arc not really high to the point of 
economic unsoundnesa until they fail to get an equivalent pro- 
ductive return. They have had forced upon them the value of 
high wagtiH as a productive dynamic and as a means of increasing 
the strenglh of their own market.** Henry Ford’s theorem that 
high wages mean rapid consum{)tion of goods seems proved. 

The rcid question is this: Will guild socialism show virtues of 
control or produc.tion tliat state regulation of a diversified sys- 
tem of private and public industry will not? In any modern 
system the (jnestion of finance is the ultimate question of control. 
Guild socialism, in Mr. Cole’s theory, proposes to vest the sub- 
stantial features of this in the Commune, which is to say in the 

The nerloH of artHilen numhiK in The Saturday Evening Post (Septem- 
ber and ()<*tober, give Home of the pros and cons on the question of 

liand-to mouth buying, InMinUment buying and selling, one of the most 
important ooononue phenomena of the present age, has been given a com- 
prehensive analysis by 1‘rofessor hi. It. A. Seligmann in an economic research 
pi'oblem HubsidiyAMl by (Jeneral Motors Corporation, in a work called The 
Economics of Installment Selling* 

^ Professor Carver's f^rcsent Economic Revolution in the United States 
is a statement of hgures that are at least indicative of a real movement 
toward employee stoek ownership, even if one disagree with some of his 
analyses. The Secret of High Wages t by two British engineers, Mr. Ber- 
tram Austin and Mr. W. Francis Lloyd, is too simple an analysis of the 
causes of prosporlty to be taken as more than economically naive; but it does 
indicate a truth that, FugbuKl’s own textile operatives should have taught 
her as to the virtues of high wages. See also, H. L. Moore, Laws of Wages. 
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Political State.*" There is a very real nccossity to develop insti- 
tutions of financial control in the hands of every modem state. 
Corporate risk no longer equates with corporate (‘.ont.rol. Even if 
Professor Ripley’s crusade against non-voting st,oe,k control and 
the prestidigitation of accounting in cori)ornte linanee succeeds 
in denting the protective apathy of government to business 
anarchy, the question is far from solved.*" The most intelligent 
stockholders’ meeting can hardly control financial policjy. The 
real control is vested in the hands of investment bankers and 
depends to a terrifying degree merely upon their personal or 
business ethics. The Federal Reserve System and the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission 
and their like in the states, offer some prote.ction. But, too often, 
they can only perform post-mortenus.*' Holding companies and 
managing companies largely escape control. 

We have not yet developed any political nuudiinery adequate 
to this task. The risk is widely distribuical. Stockholders’ pro- 
tective associations may offer a partial way out. But a great 
part of the risk falls also upon the citizen, so interdependent is 
modern society economically. Undoubtedly the state will have 
eventually to fortify the voluntary features of l)usineHH control 
by normative acts and by an extension of state rt'gulation. That, 
however, will not take us much if any nearer to Guild Socialism. 
It may take us considerably nearer a national industrial or cco- 

^Even in the division of powers betwtM*n two parUaiueniH proponed by 
the Webbs, provision is made for joint commilteeH to work out tiunncinl 
adjustments. Vesting responsibility is a politienl net'essUy, luul would 
eventually involve putting the real control in the party system whieh <‘ould 
insure agreement between the two through control of both. 

J. M. Clark, Booial Control of Bminenn, VV. Z. Itipley, Main and 

Wall Btreetf and E. W. Oreeraft, (Jovernment and HmHlneas. S(w for 
Germany G. Weiss, Die Bmiehungm dor Bwnkhrmm mr Jfnduntna 
For an outline English view see IX H. Robertson, 77»e Control of Indmtry, 
and J. M, Keynes, The End of Lausess-Emre. 

See Ripley, op. cii, supra^ and G» 0. Henderson, 77ie Federal Trade Corn-' 
mission, and John Bauer, Effective Regulaiion of Puhlio C til ides. There 
is no really adequate analysis of the problems pr(‘sent(Hl by tlu* modern 
organization of corporate finance through holding and managing eompnuies 
as the problems presented are too new and too eompb'x. J. A. Hobson 
and D. H, Robertson, Todd, Keynes, and Pigou have written on the 
problems involved from the English point of view. Ameriean literature is 
confined to special studies and M. W. Watkins' fndmtriat Comhinatiom and 
PuhliG Policy. In Germany one may cite V. Eiefmann KartvUe und Trust, 
5th nd, (1922) and in France, concentration des entreprises en France, 
1914-1919, by IMerre Cambonne, Rev. d’Mronomw Politiiiui^ (lUl’Ut. 
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nomic council such as Mr. J. A. Hobson proposes in his Conditions 
of Industrial Peace. 

We shall approach the problem of labor’s share in this general 
problem of control perhaps best by the indirect method that 
Professor Carver has shown to be operative.*” The direct share 
of labor control of management must always be limited to co- 
operation and representative councils, even in nationalized in- 
dustries, unless we are to discard productive eflSciency. In small 
and unusually flourishing units like the Hapgoods’, labor councils 
may pursue a more direct method of democratic control. But 
that is hardly possible in large scale and fluctuating businesses. 

In many ways Mr. Cole’s development from The World of 
Labor and Self-Government in Industry to Guild Socialism Re- 
stated indicates that he has followed the Instrumentalist’s prog- 
ress away from the hnnlly pluralistic world with which he started, 
with the dualism of political and economic organization, merely 
“brought iogetlicr” in a .loint Council. In The Future of Local 
Government he s))reads his problem on a broader background, one 
which gradually assumes the form which Walter Rathenau in 
Germany proposed to call an “Organokratie.” The doctrines of 
Rathenau, starting, too, from an anti-intcllectualism almost mys- 
tic in its intensity, develop(‘d into the canccj)tion that “The King- 
dom of the S|)irit” could only find its realm on earth through an 
organization of .sockdy like tliat to which he had given practical, 
though partial, form in the ALlgcmeine Elektrizitdts Gesellschaft. 
It is worth comparing his ideas, briefly summed up by Gaston 
Rafael, *“ with those of the Guild Socialism which Mr. Cole has 
proposed: 

“From Marxian Socialism he [Rathenau] separates himself by 
his conception of c.apit,al, of the spiritual setting free of the work- 

ny.Htom of I'luploycc Ht.ock control put into effect by Mr. Thomas E. 
Mitten, who oiieriUcH ov<‘r .‘f.^lMM><K),000 worth of street railway, motor bus, 
taxicab, and air lines us <'hainuaii of tlm board of Mitten Management, Inc., 
is proving effectivndy tli(> worth of profit-sharing on a real scale of partner- 
ship. Th(‘ employees of tin' ndladelphia Rapid Tr.ansit Company, operated 
by Mr. Mitten, own nearly one-half of that company’s $30,000,000 of 
common stock. For a descriiition of Mr. Mitten’s plan for industrial 
dcmoeracy see The (HiriKtian hlHence Monitor, Vol. XVIII, No. 25.^ (Sept. 
25, ’2()). However, the Mitten interests have been vigorously assailed 
for an undue an<l unethical control of Philadelphia politics. 

"(iaston Rafael, U'allher h'alhemu, »e» idScs et ses projets d’orgmisa- 
tion feotumigue (Payot cl (’ie., Paris, 1010). 
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ing class, and by his relative respect for individualism. He does 
not 'fall into pure 4tatisme. Such intervention of the State as 
he advocates is not equivalent to seizure. I’he State neither 
exploits nor regulates itself; it entrusta powers to nmi of each 
profession or trade, who preserve all initiative, and administcr 
the enterprises for the best interests of all. His syndicates and 
federations differ essentially from existing tniats whose monopoly 
creates a profit only for a little group of individuals or even for 
a single one. Far frona resembling the guilds and corporations 
of the middle ages, the new syndicates will be as much distinct 
from them as the German Federal Empire is distinct from the 
conglomeration of small States that once it was; they will be 
neither associations created for the protection of particular in- 
terests nor despotic corporative groups of isolate*, d artisans or 
small employers, but associations of production in which all the 
elements are commanded and ordered mutually, the ones hy the 
others, each [group] forming a living whole, endowed with organs 
of perception, of judgment, of force and of will, and which arc 
in a word organisms and not their sin)plc. association.” 

This would serve very well, indeed, as f.he dc!S(u*iption of the 
hopes of the Fascist Syndicalists like the present scent ary of the 
party, Turati. The great distinction, however, is that Fascism 
has no place for other organisms within tlu; stale organism, where 
there is a possibility of pluralizing authority. The Fascist 
groups, in their present form, are used and suffcTtul to («ist so 
long as they raise no questions of discipline, and do not strive to 
control their master, Mussolini. But will not the futures he rather 
to Rathenau than to Mussolini? The State* (uinnot ahsorh all 
groups into a single corporate life, although it can and must 
delimit the areas of group life and activity. It can r(^gidat(i and 
control, it cannot create and inspire the whole associational life 
of a nation. 

The “Organokratie” must assume a character of political unity 
through the state. What then will be the relations of the mem- 
bers of guilds to the law? In the end, that of citizens, although 
no longer merely of atomistic individuals. The organizatit)n of 
syndicats professionnels to take over the management of industry 
tends significantly toward a conception of society in which the 
Watiher Eaihenau eto*^ pp. 2T1-2T2* 
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group is the unit. That is the direction in -which Mr. Cole has 
followed tlic anti-intcdlcotualist development. Nor is he alone, 
or in the, oompa,ny simply of Mr. Laski, M. Duguit and the 
others whom I have monlionod. The whole burden of such song 
of liope as tliero is in the pluralistic efforts to reconstruct society 
is that of (ho group-chant. 8oUdari.sme in Trance, with its off- 
shoots in syndicalism and regionalism, Organokratie in Ger- 
many, with Rathenuu’s conceptions of a federalized organization 
of groups finding practical political and economic expression. 
Miss Follett’s Nenv State of community groups in America, Guild 
Socialism and kindred efforts in England, the “Fascist-Syndi- 
calist” state that is being born in Italy,— are all searching for 
the reintegrating principle in the rise of group life.” One of 
Mr. Dewey’s s(,u(lent,a, Mr. Tannenbaum, who has written a book 
on The Labor Movement in addition to having worked with the 
most impor(.ant elements of the radical labor “strike-organizers,” 
has this to say of i.h(^ change: 

“The first and most immediate influence upon government 
structure ami function implied in the development of the labor 
movement, is the change from individual to group responsibility. 
Our political government rests upon the individual. In theory 
the defense of th(! rights of the individual, the duties of the indi- 
vidual, the relations between individual and individual, consti- 
tute tlu! chief comu'rn of contemporary political government. 
The structure of political democracy is built on the assumption of 
the essential eciunlity of man and man, and upon the assumption 
that the function of gov(irnment is to regulate men’s relationships 
with one another. I’his description of the individual as the basic 
unit of community organization, however, has become and is 
becoming daily loss true of the actual state of affairs in the 
community. 

“The labor movcirient has been, if not the only, certainly one 
of the chief factors in shaping society away from individual self- 
sufficiency, individual responsibility, and toward functional group 
solidarity. The labor movement has differentiated the commu- 
nity into its organic industrial elements, and the function of 

" See Ij. DuKuit, Lm in' the Modern estate (translated by Harold and 
Frieda Laski) and Mias M. P. Follett’s The New State, as -well as Odon 
Por's Faeriiim (trnnHliiied by Mrs. Townshend). 
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government, even at present, is bccnniinfi more uiul more a func- 
tion of harmonizing the conflicting intcrosis of groups rather than 
of individuals. All one has to do to convince himself of this fact 
is to examine the activities of any legislative body. He will fmd 
associations of all kinds, as associaiions, as groups, dcmianding 
and receiving legislative attention. The railroads, the railroad 
workers, the mine owners and miners, the inUu'state conuuorce 
commission and the chambers of commerce, educational associa- 
tions and organizations of civil employees, groups upon groups of 
all kinds are subject to the legislative activity. We must, there- 
fore, be prepared to admit that the tendency has beem and still 
is for government to become more constantly conceriuHl with the 
development of the technique of group relationship. The organic 
unit rather than the individual, one might, say, is to-day the 
actual if not the theoretic basis of governmental function." ““ 
This is the crux of the whole pluralistic <'lTort, to rcHtato the 
organization of society in terms of “economic fcuh'ralisiu" as 
Mr. Cole and others have called it. Tlie assumption is that the 
corporate personality of industrial groups has absorbt'd the legal 
personality of individuals to such an cxt(uit wli('r('vcr tlic two 
meet that “the Trade Unions arc tending tiO ('stablish a sover- 
eignty of their own, limited no doubt in it.s splicre, but read and 

If rank Taiuwiibaiim, I>p. 195 107, INIr. Tanm^n- 

baiim bajyina Iub introduetkm by a qnolation from l>pwpy» 
in Philosophy, to tho effeot that “notiona, (boorioH, n<i mat (or how 

elaborate and sdf-eonBlHtent they are, xnuHt. be re^ardetl an hyjadiieHeH, 
They are to be aeeepted an basea for neliouH wbieh (isst, them, not an 
finalities . . and says that he (|uot;eM (Iuh piiHsaaie **ho (hat it will not 
be assumed that the kind of eommunity HuaKestoil an a eonHoipiern'e of the 
growth of the labor movement is presenti^fl as an absolute ami dtdinitfdy 
predictable type* The labor movement is obviously <m its way ami (his 
book attempts to indicate where it is seemingly going to <'onie out..** In 
carrying out this program he builds up the thuigrcHs of producers theoreti- 
cally along the lines of Ixmctional representniioti. The theorii'S of (buhl 
Socialism he criticizes for separating the repr<‘M(*nt.ation of men as produc- 
ers and consumers (o/. the chapter on ‘^Producer and Consunuu-”), on the 
grounds that the system of checks and habincea which Mr, <k>h‘ has jiointed 
to as operative in the United States Oovernment is really a hindrance to 
political effectiveness in the expression of the community will. Functional 
organization he believes would provide a single <*ongr<Lss cnpnbh» of **a 
complete synthesis of the community’ (p. 257). *Tt: would include its 
territorial representation, its consumers* interestH, its ptodu<div<» interests, 
and also those which are concerned directly with the production of what 
are called immediate conanmeFs goods.*’ Pluralism has thus been swal- 
lowed ^ in Instrumentalist Functional tTnity by a tbotoughg<ung disciple 
of-Mr., Dewey* Mr. Tannenbaum now greatly admires the Mexican (lE.O.M. 
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absolute within its proper competence,” in Mr. Cole’s words. 
This means complete “closed shop” with no state supervision 
of unions. The “netuul, if not the theoretical basis of government 
function,” Mr. Taimenhaum reminded us, was concerned with the 
real claims that great interest groups made upon the state — a 
position familiar to ijolitical science since Bentley’s The Process 
of Government, apixiared. It is clear that my underlying assump- 
tion in this critique is that the ultimate legal relationship between 
their members and the state could, however, only be one of 
citizenship made effective by political parties, although this 
citizenship is now “filtered” by group life. Political parties 
based on territorial representation must be the final means, on 
this reading, of enforcing responsibility and registering public 
opinion. The ruh^ of law, though it must recognize the reality 
of group life and group ptirpose, must still enforce the possibility 
of a voluntary relationship between the individual citizen and 
the group of any sort religious, oe,cupational, economic or other. 

On the otlu'r liand tlui claim is advanced by pluralists that the 
real corporate! p(!rsonulity of the groups intervenes finally. This 
is the basic [)r('Sup))osi(ioT) of Mr. Lnski’a older theories (though 
not of th(! Grammar) , atul it, tends to develop in all the doctrines 
which share Inslrumcntalism’s functional interpretation of so- 
ciety. I have suggi'.sted that if the personality of individuals is to 
be attributed “writ large” to corporate groups one may not stop 
short finally of the conception of an organic society, functioning 
with laws which ar(! hardly a degree removed from those of 
biology— -in short with Duguit’a final conception of solidarism, 
or Mussolini’s l!'asc.ism. “Hyndicalism” — in the broad sense in 
which Mr. Laski and Mr. (lolc both accept the term to cover 
“Trade Unionism in the light of the theory we have outlined, 
seeking in it tlu! realization of the new group-personality which is 
the central fact of modern society”'” — can hardly evade the 
eventual (hivelopment, dialectical and actual, into Solidarisme or 
Organokraliit. Byndicalistic guild socialism is a theoretical half- 
way house on the roa<l toward those conceptions of society and 
government whicih appc'ar most clearly in the theory of M. 
Duguit, and th(! i)ractice. of Fascism, just as M. Sorel’s anar- 
chisti<! Myth provt'd in application to be Sovietism in its develop- 

** Tanneiibimm, op. fit, p. 2B, 
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government, even at present, is becoming more and more a func- 
tion of harmonizing the conflicting interests of groups rather than 
of individuals. All one has to do to convince himself of this fact 
is to examine the activities of any legislative body. He will find 
associations of all kinds, as associations, as groups, demanding 
and receiving legislative attention. The railroads, the railroad 
workers, the mine owners and miners, the interstate commerce 
commission and the chambers of commerce, educational associa- 
tions and organizations of civil employees, groups upon groups of 
all kinds are subject to the legislative activity. We must, there- 
fore, be prepared to admit that the tendency has been and still 
is for government to become more constantly concerned with the 
development of the technique of group relationship. The organic 
unit rather than the individual, one might say, is to-day the 
actual if not the theoretic basis of governmental function.” 

This is the crux of the whole pluralistic cllort to restate the 
organization of society in terms of “economic federalism” as 
Mr. Cole and others have called it. The assumption is that the 
corporate personality of industrial groups has absorbed the legal 
personality of individuals to such an extent wherever the two 
meet that “the Trade Unions are tending to establish a sover- 
eignty of their own, limited no doubt in its sphere, but real and 

Frank Tannenbaum, The Labor 'Movement^ I)p. 105“107, Mr, Tuunan- 
baum begins his introduction by a quotation from l)ew(‘y, Reconstruction 
in Philosophy, to the effect that ^‘notions, theories, systems, no matter iu>w 
elaborate and self-consistent they are, must be regarded us hypot.hest^s. 
They are to be accepted as bases for actions which test th<uu, not as 
finalities . . and says that he quotes this passage “so that it. will not 
be assumed that the kind of community suggested as a couHiMimnua* of tins 
growth of the labor movement is presented as an absolute and dfdiuitfdy 
predictable type. The labor movement is obviously on its way and this 
book attempts to indicate where it is seemingly going to come out.’’ In 
carrying out this program he builds up the Congress of producers th<‘oreti- 
cally along the lines of functional representation. The theori(‘s of Cuild 
Socialism he criticizes for separating the representation of men as produc- 
ers and consumers {of. the chapter on “Producer and Consumer”), on the 
grounds that the system of checks and balances which Mr. Cole has pointed 
to as operative in the United States Government is really a hindrance to 
political effectiveness in the expression of the community will. Functional 
organization he believes would provide a single congress capable of *‘a 
complete synthesis of the community” (p. 237). “It would include its 
territorial representation, its consumers’ interests, its productive interests, 
and also those which are concerned directly with the production of what 
are called immediate consumer’s goods.” Pluralism has thus been swal- 
lowed up in Instrumentalist Functional Unity by a thoroughgoing disciple 
of Mr. Dewey. Mr. Tannenbaum now greatly admires the Mexican O.R.O.M, 
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absolute within its proper competence,” in Mr. Cole’s words. 
This means complete “closed shop” with no state supervision 
of unions. The “actual, if not the theoretical basis of government 
function,” Mr. Tannenbaum reminded us, was concerned with the 
real claims that great interest groups made upon the state — a 
position familiar to political science since Bentley’s The Process 
of Oovernment appeared. It is clear that my underlying assump- 
tion in this critique is that the ultimate legal relationship between 
their members and the state could, however, only be one of 
citizenship made effective by political parties, although this 
citizenship is now “filtered” by group life. Political parties 
based on territorial representation must be the final means, on 
this reading, of enforcing responsibility and registering public 
opinion. The rule of law, though it must recognize the reality 
of group life and group purpose, must still enforce the possibility 
of a voluntary relationship between the individual citizen and 
the group of any sort — religious, occupational, economic or other. 

On the other hand the claim is advanced by pluralists that the 
real corporate personality of the groups intervenes finally. This 
is the basic presupposition of Mr. Laski’s older theories (though 
not of the Grammar), and it tends to develop in all the doctrines 
which share Instrumentalism’s functional interpretation of so- 
ciety. I have suggested that if the personality of individuals is to 
be attributed “writ large” to corporate groups one may not stop 
short finally of the conception of an organic society, functioning 
with laws which are hardly a degree removed from those of 
biology — in short with Duguit’s final conception of solidarism, 
or Mussolini’s Fascism. “Syndicalism” — in the broad sense in 
which Mr. Laski and Mr. Cole both accept the term to cover 
“Trade Unionism in the light of the theory we have outlined, 
seeking in it the realization of the new group-personality which is 
the central fact of modern society”'® — can hardly evade the 
eventual development, dialectical and actual, into Solidarisme or 
Organokratie. Syndicalistic guild socialism is a theoretical half- 
way house on the road toward those conceptions of society and 
government which appear most clearly in the theory of M. 
Duguit, and the practice of Fascism, Just as M. Sorel’s anar- 
chistic Myth proved in application to be Sovietism in its develop- 

“ Tannenbaum, op. dt., p. 28. 
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ment from group federalism to Leninism. Fascism is, par ex- 
cellence, the result of this progress away from disintegration to 
absolute functionalism. 

Before we can estimate the value of the contribution which 
^'economic federalism^’ has to make toward a new basis of repre- 
sentation or toward the devolution of functions in government, 
it is necessary to consider the pragmatic interpretation of the 
organic nature of group life and of group personality, with its 
claim that the personality of a corporate entity is a ^^social fact” 
of the same order as the personality of individuals. And to do 
that it will be useful to consider the Instrumentalist interpreta- 
tion of morality as imposed by the group, even where that doc- 
trine stops short of locating a super-personality in the group. 
The ‘^impositional” treatment of morality, the interpretation of 
law as the product of organic social reactions rather than the 
community of purpose arrived at by common willing toward the 
same end, is characteristic of Mr, Dewey’s latest writings, and 
of the system of droit ohjectif proposed by M. Duguit. No 
theory of the state can adequately meet their challenge that does 
not do justice to the relation of the state to other groups. 


PART III 


PRAGMATIC ETHICS AND THE FASCIST 
STATE-ORGANISM 


“Fascism seizes individuals by the neck and says to them you must be 
what you are; if you are a bourgeois you must remain such; you must 
be proud of your class*” 

Benito Mussolini. 


“The nation is ... an organism embracing an indefinite series of 
generations in which each individual is but a transient element.” 

The Programme op the National Fascist Party (December 1921). 


“To a temper so permeated with the conception that society is an or> 
ganisrn compact of diverse parts and that the grand end of government 
is to maintain their co-operation, every social movement or personal 
motive which sets group against group, or individual against individual, 
appears, not the irrepressible energy of life, but the mutterings of chaos. 
The first demon to be exorcized is ^party,’ for government must ^entertain 
no private business,’ and ‘parties are ever private ends.’” 

E. H, Tawney, Eeligion and the Rise of Capitalism (speaking of Arch- 
Bishop Laud). 


CHAPTER VII 


THE IDEALISTIC VIEW OF THE STATE AS A 
COMMUNITY OF PURPOSE 

In order to understand the protest of pragmatism against 
the ethical side of the Idealistic theory of the state, it may be 
worth while to examine what is one of the best modern state- 
ments of the Idealists^ position, that of Professor Norman Wilde 
in The Ethical Basis of the State, which carries on, critically, 
the tradition of T. H. Green. 

Politics, in the sense assigned to the word by Aristotle rather 
than in the sens pejoratif of American usage, is an ethical study — 
that is, if one approach it in the Platonic frame of mind which 
is bent on finding a justification for the State, rather than in the 
carping spirit of those tough-minded persons who are always 
pointing to the “cussedness^' of some particular state. Most of 
our professors of politics would disdain the term theorists; they 
prefer to call themselves political “scientists.^’ Your philosopher, 
even though he lay no claim to Plato’s kingship, ventures among 
them at his peril. They sneer at his world of norms, and talk 
with fine scientific detachment of Tammany Hall, or of the psy- 
chology of politics. 

The Ethical Basis of the State is an attempt to restate the 
case for philosophy. Although Professor Wilde is a philosopher, 
he is no neglector of the essential social studies which are termed 
sciences. Indeed he combines in an unusual degree the perspec- 
tive of humanism and the thorough acquaintance with the modern 
point of view championed by Mr. Dewey. He is not hopeful 
of pointing out a way to social or political salvation, of finding 
it through scientific administration, or even via proportional 
representation or the short ballot. He does, however, hope to 
clear the ground so bitterly fought over by theorists (and the air 
as well) by “an untechnical exposition of the principles more 
or less clearly recognized since the time of Plato and Aristotle.” 
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The modern critique of the state has issued in a general attempt 
to discredit the idealistic notion of a “general will”, that is some- 
how summed up by the actual political community called the 
state. In the name of syndicalism, of sovietism, of guild- 
socialism, the attack has been carried on by boring from within. 
From without there are cosmopolitans as well as internationalists 
who demand a more inclusive ethical community than the nation- 
state. One may hear “Citizens of the world, unite!” preached 
with moral fervor, and a vehemence equalled only by the eco- 
nomic exhortation which has customarily been addressed to 
“Workers of the World”. The ways of the smugly self-sufficient 
nationalism that blazoned the doctrine of state sovereignty on 
every page of constitutional and international law seem to have 
fallen on evil times, even if they are not drawing to so rapid an 
end as these defamers of the state may hope. 

Mr. Wilde is bent on recapturing for the state its due 
meed of credit. He has scant consideration for either interna- 
tionalism or cosmopolitanism, honoring them by consideration 
of only the most indirect sort. He assumes, apparently, the 
pragmatic impossibility of any moral community of purpose 
larger than that in which law is laid down with the indisputable 
sanction of force. That focuses his view on the nation-state as 
a unit. 

The concern of modern ethical theory, idealistic and pragmatic, 
is largely with the State’s role among the associations within 
itself. Abjuring any of the pompous manipulations of man as 
an economic or a political abstraction, Mr. Wilde proposes 
to find what it is in the nature of the human society that gives 
the state any moral claim upon the ultimate loyalty of its citi- 
zens. Now that the state has found a sphere for itself which, 
generally speaking, the church cannot successfully dispute, it 
must turn its attention to the claims of economic organizations, 
never before so numerous or powerful. 

One can be grateful that here a chastened Idealism has 
shunned the iEsopian Lion’s Den of the Absolute. He has 
not taken refuge in a mythical “general will,” even in that hy- 
postatized with such great sophistication by the late Dr. Bosan- 
quet. But the solution offered by his “community of purpose” in 
things political must have clearer limits drawn for it than are here 
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offered before it gives any convincing basis for our loyalty to 
the state. Does the state incorporate values absolutely superior 
to those offered by other associations? Mr. Wilde has refused 
to confuse it, as Idealists often do, with the whole organic con- 
text of social relations. What then are the peculiar ethical 
values in the political conamunity that he defines as “an all- 
inclusive, non- voluntary, territorial association^’? Has the state 
a real moral claim to be the sole trustee for society of all the 
organized force at society’s command? 

The justification offered is “that men in carrying out their set- 
tled purposes necessarily or naturally build for themselves a 
State, and that it is no external, artificial or accidental thing, but 
an essential condition of human excellence.” The limits on the 
power of this community rest in fact upon the general recog- 
nition of an area of freedom for the individual sufficient to insure 
his contribution to the common good. Rights remain ideals, 
however, to be discovered, not socially created. They are 
“natural” in the sense that they are grounded “upon the deeper 
implications of human nature itself.” 

This is, it seems to me, the line which ethics must follow. But 
where does it lead us? The ethical basis of the state must some- 
how rest upon a sense of moral obligation ; and that sense seems 
to vary in theory and in fact, both as to its intensity and its area 
of community. Obligations must, one would think, be relative 
to the values involved. In concrete instances, Mr. Laski rightly 
holds that the justification of the state must depend on the par- 
ticular claims advanced by the state — with the admission that 
ultimate conflicts of moral values are inevitable. As Doctor 
Johnson had it, “The State had a right to martyr the Early 
Christians, and they had a right to be martyred.” 

But Mr. Wilde is searching for community, not conflict. 
Consequently he lays it down that “Out of wealth-seeking indi- 
viduals we cannot build a free community.” He sees no hope 
of an ethical synthesis to be arrived at by occupational repre- 
sentation, or by Mr. G. D, H. Cole’s functional representation 
(to be obtained by giving one vote in each interest-group to which 
the citizen belongs). One may be of the same mind about the 
particular proposal, and yet find nothing hopeful in the group 
“interpenetration” to be achieved on a territorial basis by the 
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integration of neighborhood communities — a process almost 
lyrically described by Miss Follett in the New State, and here 
accepted by Mr. Wilde. The unhappy party system, scepticism 
counsels, must remain our chief hope — under any scheme of 
representation — of enforcing and forming public opinion on na- 
tional issues; though it may sound like a counsel of despair to 
say it. Garbage disposal inter alia may, as Miss Follett has sug- 
gested, form a real basis of neighborhood community; but it is 
hardly a criterion for national issues, unless the term “garbage’' 
be used with unseemly levity. 

As for the representation of interests, we can hardly escape the 
fact of powerful lobbies and blocs all bent on that very purpose. 
Unless community is to remain a pious wish we must somehow 
make bricks with the straw at hand: bankers’ and manufacturers’ 
associations, chambers of commerce, farm bureaus, labor unions. 
A really ethical community for the settlement of their differences 
must provide a machinery that offers some hope of expert and 
deliberate evaluation of their claims — in the light of a genuine 
desire for justice. Outside of our realm of ideas we insist on 
testing the state not only in terms of its constitutional morality, 
but in the fitness of its actual form of government. This hope 
of justice can be felt only in a state so organized as to provide 
for fair play on a common and public field. In this respect the 
German Industrial Parliament, or a similarly functioning if 
smaller and differently chosen advisory economic body, may offer 
the concrete beginning of a solution which advances the notion 
of workable community beyond a mere categorical imperative. 
Some consideration of advisory economic councils might conceiv- 
ably have had a positive ethical value, both for hopes and fears. 

Professor Wilde commands our thanks for recalling to the 
skeptical realists and pluralists of our modern political theory 
the necessity for looking well to their ends. He has not, perhaps, 
sufficiently considered his own problem in the light of means. 
With the main outlines of his formal ethics this critique of 
pragmatism is in accord. But it feels, as he apparently does not, 
the necessity of meeting the truth of the pluralistic and prag- 
matic contentions: (1) that the nation-state with its unitary 
sovereignty does not in fact command an absolute moral loyalty, 
nor is it always in fact the final unit of coercion, and (2) that 
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the community of purpose attained by the state varies in exten- 
sion and in intensity. 

There is also a further, and a more vital issue raised as to the 
Idealistic ethical basis of the state from a quarter which Pro- 
fessor Wilde has not found it worth while to notice. Fascism 
is not an attack upon the moral value of the state-purpose. 
Rather it is an attempt to outdo the most absolute Hegelianism 
or Platonism in insisting that the state sums up all values, and 
is hence superior to any other or all other groups in its ethical 
claims. Fascism merely differs from idealism in deriving the 
source of the general will not from constitutional democracy 
but from an hierarchically organized and functionally integrated 
nationalism under efficient dictatorship. 

As a contemporary challenge to the ethics of a philosophy of 
rights that would assert both individual, group, and state rights. 
Fascism is a more real danger than pluralism. It interprets 
syndicalism as merely a means to the end of social solidarity, 
organizes its state functionally to promote efficiency, not to pro- 
tect group rights, and subordinates every moral value to the 
maximum production of which the disciplined nation is capable^ 
under the integrating will of a ^^super-man.’^ It is necessary, if 
we are to cherish constitutionalism as the ethical basis of our 
normative state, to meet this new issue. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PRAGMATIC ETHICS, POSITIVISTIC LAW, AND THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL STATE * 

Pragmatism, according to William James, is rather a method 
than a philosophy. But in his own hands it remained so un- 
methodological as to create a scandal, even among the pragma- 
tists who took their philosophy seriously. When Mr. Dewey 
brought his Instrumentalism to their aid, there was great re- 
joicing. For a logician to turn upon logic its own weapons, to 
break with the conceptualistic schemata offered by tradition, 
was almost too much to have hoped. He came, to the eyes of 
the pragmatists, arrayed as an angel of light. To the logicians 
as a whole, however, it is hardly too much to say that he seemed 
like the devil quoting scripture. 

Now Mr. Dewey’s impact upon contemporary thought, in 
America at least, is too easily perceived in any direction one 
turns to admit of discussion. He is the only figure, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Santayana, that stands out in several 
different fields of philosophy among the minds of the first rank; 
he has influenced our ideas of education profoundly ; he has made 
distinguished contributions to the political literature of the times, 
theoretical and polemical, scientific and propagandist; and all 
this is to say nothing of his influence upon a legion of students 
who have sought him out. 

In his philosophic career proper, many critics have thought to 
discern a sort of rake’s progress of the pragmatist: the turning 
of his own thought more and more away from universal, prin- 
ciples, and the like, and more and more toward those concrete, 
specific, and occasional writings which have latterly contributed 
his peculiar brilliance to the columns of the New Republic. But, 
even though that would be hardly more than to practise what he 
has so often preached, it is not fair to charge Mr. Dewey with a 

* Reprinted with alterations from Boonomioa, No. 19, March; 1927. 
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neglect of the larger outlines of his philosophy. In fact, the more 
one examines a book like Human Nature and Conduct (1922), 
or even Experience and Nature (1925), the more the conviction 
grows that Mr. Dewey's proposed Reconstruction in Philosophy 
(1921) is a bit of rebuilding architecturally familiar enough. 
The outlines assume a striking similarity to those of the so- 
called science des mceurs, the work of the positivistic “social 
realists” in France, MM. Levy-Bruhl and Durkheim.^ The same 
approach to a science of society has led Vilfredo Pareto to much 
the same conclusions in Italy. His theory of the various rational 
“derivations” from non-rational “residues” has much in common 
with Durkheim's “collective representations.” Both Durkheim 
and Pareto represent the positivistic and scientific attitude that 
is the heritage of European thought from Auguste Comte. M. 
Duguit himself gratefully acknowledges his debt to positivism. 
By placing social forces almost entirely in group coercion, M. 
Durkheim, e.g., has attempted to remain within the rigid stays of 
scientific method, as Mr. Dewey has insisted that the social 
philosopher must.'^ Social interdependence he interpreted as bind- 
ing men into an organic, though not a mechanical, solidarity, and 
the morality that resulted from this organic interdependence had 
its socially compelling force upon the individuals within the 
groups merely because it existed as a fact. The fact was the 
pressure brought to bear by the group. As opposed to the 
morality of Kantian individualism, and the conception of indi- 
vidual rights which it enthroned, this positivistic philosophy of 

Albert Schmss had indicated quite clearly that Mr. Dewey’s earliest 
programme in The Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality 
(1903) led him straight to Positivism. “La methode consciencieusement 
appliqu^e ram^ne aux id<5es de L6vy-Bruhl, dans La morale et la science 
des mcrurs^ marchant lui-mSme siir les traces de M. Durkheim dans ses 
Mbytes de la mithode sociologiqueT (Anti-Pragmatisme, 1909, p. 89 et 
seq.) Mr. Dewey, at first, has pragmatically refused “to draw a line of 
rigorous separation between philosophy which is purely normative and the 
sciences which are purely descriptive” {Logical Conditions j etc., p. 13, 
note). Experience and 'Nature finds him appealing to a scientific descrip- 
tion for norms. M. L<5vy-Bruhl has admitted that “a science cannot he 
normative in so far as it is theoretical” {La morale et la science des moeurs, 
p. 14), although, of course, one may reject the whole positivistic assump- 
tion on which “theoretical” is so limited to description. 

* A remarkable analysis of their work is to be found in The Method and 
Presuppositions of Group Psychology, W, R. Dennes (University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1924). For their relations to Comte see W. H. George, 
** Auguste Comte : Sociology and the New Politics,” The American J ournal 
of Sociology, VoL XXXIII, No. 3, pp. 371-381, 
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society found no use for any other notion than that of “obligation” 
{devoir) , not moral in any ideal sense, but actual and conapelling 
through the pressure of group reactions. It is this sociology, 
denying the utility of either metaphysics or ethics, and planting 
itself squarely upon a description of social “facts” that is pro- 
claimed by M. Duguit as the basis of his whole jurisprudence. 
It offers the theoretic basis for the rule of law that he has founded 
upon a social solidarity secured through assuring the public 
services. Legal theory can once and for all dispense with meta- 
physical constructions such as the legal personality of the state, 
the notion of sovereignty, and that other heritage of French 
jurisprudence from Rousseau, individual rights secured through a 
general will. Dean Pound and Justice Holmes in America, too, 
have gone far in this pragmatic direction.*'' 

There is in this theory of law based on social facts, with its 
correspondingly “social” morality of pressure and conformity, 
a genuine afiBnity with the Instrumentalism of Mr. Dewey, in 
the recent phases of the latter, particularly. Not only in its 
general anti-intellectualism, but in its specifically positivistic 
qualities, the sociological jurisprudence of M. Duguit sees very 
nearly eye to eye with the pragmatic philosophy of Mr. Dewey. 
Underlying both is the assumption of society functioning to the 
limit of its organic (or economic) capacities. Instrumentalism 
does not look to an evaluation of moral ends. It takes these ends 
for granted, as the “datum” of the specific social situation of 
every act. The acts themselves are to be tested only by the 
efficiency with which they attain the given ends (or the equally 
given desires) . Mr. Dewey’s metaphysics is entirely summed up 
by scientific criticism of consequences. It has no norms, and it 
claims that none are needed except those which arise as facts 
out of experience; these are not logically classifiable. 

In Human Nature and Conduct Mr. Dewey has attempted to 

• In addition to the collections of the essays and writings of Dean Pound, 
such as The Spirit of the Common Law, An Introduction to the Philosophj/ 
of Law, and Interpretations of Legal Mhiory, his chief contributions to 
various Law Reviews, notably the Harvard, may be found in the bibliography 
given in An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law, Justice Ifolmes^ philoso- 
phy has been set forth in a pragmatic light by Mr. Felix Frankfurter, *‘Con- 
stitutional Opinions of Justice Holmes,’^ Harvard Law Review, Vol XXIX, 
p. 683. His own books confirm this interpretation. S(m^ Common Law, 
and Ootleoted Legal Papers, and SpeeclieB, 
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state that scientific social psychology whose need he has so long 

felt as the primary requisite of any useful system of ethics. In 

producing his psychology he derives the entire equipment of 

creative intelligence from something that he calls habit, assisted 

in coping with experience by the active biological impulses of * 

man, and conditioned by the social setting of his every activity. 

The apparatus, thus simplified, is capable of turning morals to 
scientific account, and reducing the ethical notion of ^^rightness’’ 
to something like the description of organic reactions. The 
Kantian conception of human personality as morally responsible 
is simply left out of this equation altogether, as it is a disturbing 
factor in any attempt to reduce ethics completely to the terms of 
such a method as is used by the physical sciences. The appeal is 
to “facts,” and these facts, ex hypothesi, rule out considerations of 
an a priori “ought.” The doctrine is very succinctly put by 
Mr. Dewey: 

“These two facts, that moral judgment and moral respon- 
sibility are the work wrought in us by the social environment, 
signify that all morality is social; not because we ought to take 
into account the effects of our acts upon the welfare of others, 
but because of facts. Others do take account of what we do, and 
they respond accordingly to our acts. Their responses actually 
do affect the meaning of what we do. The significance thus 
contributed is as inevitable as the effect of interaction with the 
physical environment. . . .^ 

“There is a peculiar inconsistency in the current idea that 
morals ought to be social. The introduction of the moral 'ought^ 
into the idea contains an implicit assertion that morals de- 
pend upon something apart from social relations. Morals are 
social. . . . 

In lamenting our lack of a scientific social psychology Mr. 

Dewey says that “at present we have no assured means of form- 

* Human Nature and Conduct (1922), p. 316. How far Instrumentalism 
has led Mr. Dewey away from the ethics of Personalism and toward Positiv- 
ism may be judged by contrasting this work with his early (1888) ‘“The 
Ethics of Democracy,” University of Michigan Philosophical Papers, Second 
Series, No. 1. 

^ Hid., p. 319. Mr. McDougall in an interesting critique of Habit, in the 
use to which Mr. Dewey puts it, asks “Can Sociology dispense with the 
Instincts?” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1924. One ought to add, 

“or with normative intelligence?” 
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ing character except crude devices of praise and blame, exhorta- 
tion and punishment.” The fact that there is disagreement as 
to the principles of ethics, he thinks, is attributable to isolating 
the facts of moral activity from the concrete interactions of 
human beings, “an abstraction as fatal as was the old discussion 
of phlogiston, gravity, and vital forces apart from the concrete 
correlation of changing events with one another. . . .” One may 
be very heartily in accord with this critique of the danger of 
“empty” abstractions, without confusing abstractions, as it seems 
that Mr. Dewey does continually, with the universals absolutely 
essential to thinking. And certainly one of these universals 
which has claims to being something more than a “crude device” 
is the concept of right, or rightness, with its implication of re- 
sponsible moral personality, for whose choice it is a necessary 
presupposition and a frame. 

Yet this conception is the one Instrumentalism must destroy 
if it is to build up a scientific “social” morality. For “right- 
ness” is an evaluation achieved by the individual. The stuff he 
works with he receives; but the activity of rcshaiung it is crea- 
tive in the true sense of that word. Mr. Dewey calls all this 
“the last resort of the anti-empirical school in morals;" " so it is — 
and likewise the last resort of morals of any sort that can be 
differentiated from biological responses of an organism to appro- 
priate stimuli, or mere tropisms. He asks how much would be 
lost by dropping out this conception of Right and being “left face 
to face with actual fact”: no more would be lost, certainly, than 
the actual fact itself, a fact without which experience itself 
would be no more than inscriptions on that tabula rasa empiri- 
cism has always taken dogmatically for granted. “The answer to 
the question, ‘Why put your hand in the fire?’ is the answer of 
fact. If you put your hand in the fire it will be burnt. The 
answer to the question ‘Why acknowledge the Right’ is of the 
same sort. For Right is only an abstract name for the multitude 
of concrete demands in actions which others impress upon us, 
and of which we are obliged, if we would live, to take some 
account. Its authority is the exigency of their demands, the 
efficacy of their insistencies ... in fact it signifies the totality of 

* Human Nature and Conduct, p. 324. See also his The PubUe and lit 
Problems (1928). 
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social pressure exercised upon us to think and desire in certain 
ways.’’ ^ 

It would be unnecessary to labor the point by quotation at 
such length were it not for the fact that Mr. Dewey is cheerfully 
unconcerned with the logical consequences of his own doctrines. 
He has insisted ever since his early Logical Conditions of a Scien- 
tific Treatment of Morality that ^^it is futile to insist that 
psychology cannot ^give^ the moral ideal, and that consequently 
there must be recourse to transcendental considerations, to meta- 
physics.’’ ® Yet he has repeated in a variety of forms that ^The 
social saturation is, ... a matter of fact, not of what should 
be, not of what is desirable or undesirable.” In spite of having 
just said that Right is only another name for '^the social pressure 
exercised upon us to think and desire in certain ways,” he pro- 
claims that “it [the social saturation] does not guarantee the 
rightness or the goodness of an act” and that “there is no excuse 
for thinking of evil action as individualistic and right action as 
social.” '^ To that one can only agree, given the premises, by 
saying that there is no such thing as rightness in the sense of a 
thing desired against social pressure. But Mr. Dewey meets his 
difficulty by one of those ingenious and astounding leaps that 
leave his readers breathless: “The difference [between evil and 
good] lies in the quality and degree of the perception of ties 
and interdependencies; in the use to which they are put.” And 
with this bit of legerdemain he is ready again to talk of indivi- 
dual effort as creative! 

Now it is not a little confusing, to minds not gifted with a 
pragmatic twist, to talk of Right as social pressure, as if that 
exhausted the facts, and then introduce a subjective calculus 
(whether in the individuals or the group, it remains subjective) 
of ties and interdependencies, and of utility. Utility for what 
and to whom? Whose vote is to decide those perplexing prob- 
lems of “the quality and degrees of perception of the ties and 
interdependencies” that now differentiate evil from good — and, 
one would think, right from wrong — had one not been told spe- 

p. 326. 

• Op. cit (University of Chicago Decennial Publications, 1903), p. 115, 
Vol. in, Ft. 2. See also “The Need for Social Psychology,” Psychology 
(revised), Vol., XXiy, 1917. 

^ Mumm Nature and Conduct^ p. 317. 
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cifically that Right and “the totality of social pressures” were 
interchangeable terms? The answer to this question brings the 
pragmatic ethic once more back to “social” morality. “If the 
standard of morals is low it is because ihe education given by 
the interaction of the individual with his social environment is 
defective.” Passing by the difficulty of finding how the totality 
of social pressures (which is always Right) could be defective, 
one arrives finally at the conclusion that the place to attack 
moral obliquity is in the adjustment of social forces. If, some- 
how, the proper “interaction” could be secured, the world and 
the individuals in it would be morally perfect. 

Are we advanced on our road a whit by this sort of generaliza- 
tion? Unquestionably the individual does not operate in vacuo 
as a moral agent, nor does rightness grow up in a realm of pure 
idea, unspotted and immaculate. The doctrine of the social 
setting of every moral act is surely as old as Aristotle, perhaps 
older; so is the experimental nature of human activity. But 
unless we are to think of the individual merely as a sort of test- 
tube or retort, in which social forces work out their chemical 
reaction, we must do justice to the normative character of 
creative intelligence. It is the very “forward-looking” quality 
of the mind (whose preoccupation with the future to tlie detri- 
ment of the concrete and living present Mr. Dewey so deplores) 
that none the less prevents the “habit” of which he talks from 
growing solid — from “caking hard,” as Bagehot would have 
said. The pragmatism of William James clung to individual 
moral responsibility even at the cost of giving up logic — “fairly, 
squarely, and irrevocably,” as James put it. Mr. Dewey, by 
finding no facts except “social forces,” can only retain moral 
responsibility at a similar cost. 

His pseudo-scientific selection of facts with which to construct 
a scientific social psychology and a social morality, is so very 
like that of M. Duguit that to give an exposition of the latter’s 
sociological foundations for law would be hardly more than repe- 
tition. In several respects that are illuminating, M. Duguit 
pushes the conclusions implied by Mr. Dewey to their logical con- 
clusion, and is even willing to give them pragmatic application. 
If society is organic in its functioning, social solidarity will en- 
force its own criterion of rightness. Consciousness does indeed 
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exist in human beings, but it cannot be shown to play any creative 
role. It is merely registrative of the decrees of social forces. He 
is even more impatient than Mr. Dewey with the attempt to go 
behind sociology and psychology to metaphysics. His system is 
built upon a positivistic description of facts, not “metaphysical 
theories/^ AH theories, according to M. Duguit, are metaphysical 
which try to construct anything (and particularly law or mor- 
ality) upon a will of any sort, or rights of any sort. One must 
not be misled by the use of such words as devoir or lots norma- 
lives. They have no connotation of moral obligation, or 
normative valuation. They are the product of social pressure, 
just as Mr. Dewey's obligation to act rightly is, M. Duguit 
would, I think, cheerfully accept the metaphysics of Mr. Dewey, 
which turn out upon analysis to be mere criticism in terms of 
facts as consequences, with no “wholesale standards of reality" 
implied. 

It is interesting enough to note that, not only in ethics and 
metaphysics, but in law as well, Mr. Dewey is in substantial 
agreement with M. Duguit. As long ago as 1894, in the Political 
Science Quarterly of that year, in a critique of “Austin's Theory 
of Sovereignty," he had sketched what might have served M. 
Duguit for the germinal conceptions of most of his theories of 
law. There is nothing that I know of in the works of either 
Mr. Dewey or M. Duguit that would indicate anything more 
than the most casual acquaintance of either with the works of the 
other, but their “way of looking at things" (which James called 
the essence of pragmatism as a philosophy) is essentially the 
same. The similarity is readily apparent in the attack which 
both have launched upon the conception of legal sovereignty 
that has served analytical jurisprudence more or less satisfac- 
torily since Austin's time, despite the criticism of the Historical 
School, and the sociological jurists. 

Mr. Dewey quite fairly points out the injustice done to Austin 
by insisting, as Sir Henry Maine, Cornewall Lewis and T. H. 
Green had, that his doctrine “considers the essence of sover- 
eignty to lie in the power ... to put compulsion without limits 
on subjects, to make them do as it pleases." Austin fully 
realizsed the extra-legal restraints upon rulers: he took the habit- 
T. H, Greeu, Worhs^ Vol. 11, p. 401, quoted by Dewey, loc, ciL 
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ual obedience of the bulk of the people for granted, however, in 
the normal state. 

Austin’s contention had merely been that, in order to define 
the province of jurisprudence, one must separate positive morality 
from positive law. The latter was the command of a determinate 
person or persons accustomed to habitual obedience from the 
bulk of a given society, and not rendering obedience to any 
other person or persons.^’- That put legal sovereignty squarely in 
the organ of government that had the final say as to what 
should be called law. But the identification of sovereignty with 
government, according to Mr. Dewey, is a mere fiction. The 
real sovereign can only be found in the complex of social forces 
that actually get themselves obeyed at a given time. Govern- 
ment itself is under law, in modern times: it must conform not 
only to the law, but to the custom of the constitution. To 
talk of this constitutional law as auto-limitation is as unsatis- 
factory to Mr. Dewey as it is to M. Duguit.“ Neither of them 
will hear of a special domain for “public law,” for all law is 
ultimately enforceable only by what Austin would have called 
“positive morality.” 

To both Mr. Dewey and M. Duguit, the group represents just 
as real a political unit as does the state. Group relations mani- 
fest the same pluralism that Lord Bryce remarked in international 
relations.^ Laws of authority are enforced upon the individual 
by the family, the church, the occupational or professional 
group. They have plenary power within their own range of 
control. M. Duguit, indeed, looks to these associations within 
the state for an ultimate pluralism of authority upon which 
to found a system of law interested only in enforcing functional 
duties and securing the operation of the public services. Mr. 
Dewey talks of pluralism, too, as the modern practice of poli- 
tical authority. Yet both alike insist upon a rule of law to be 
enforced by determinate agents much as Austin did. Social 
solidarity demands it. It is difficult to see what “pluralism” can 

^Jurisprudence (“The Province of Jurisprudence Determined^O » P- 
See for Austin’s recognition of the trusteeship of Parliament and the binding 
character of the Constitution, p. 203 et seq. (Edition of 1861). 

“ See Jellinek’s classic statement, Allgemeine Staatslehre, p. 367. (Edition 
of 1905.) 

^ International Relations, Inaugural Address of the First Institute of 
Politics, Williams College, 1920. 
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mean which is unified, as Mr. Dewey says, by a regulatory state, 
operating through ''definite organs,” "determinate forms of 
exercise.” As long as one is talking of government as existing 
only for "utility,” it is diflSicult to escape Austin's Utilitarian 
logic. The point Mr. Dewey is making, though, is not that Gov- 
ernment does not demand determinate bodies to say what is law, 
and to apply it to specific instances, but that this determinate 
body or bodies of persons cannot be called really sovereign either 
in law or fact. Austin insisted that lawyers were not, could not 
be, interested in the complex forces that made for habitual obedi- 
ence. Law must stick to the arrangement of the simplest avail- 
able facts. Obedience was such a fact, and superiors issuing 
commands were other facts of the same sort. For law, then, the 
sovereign was the person or persons ("determinate superior”) 
who commanded as of right. To admit that sovereignty was 
vested in society at large, as Mr. Dewey does,^"^ would, from 
Austin's point of view, have been simply to fail in his central 
endeavor, which was, as the title of his book suggests, to 
determine the province of jurisprudence. Austin insists that 
laws "properly so-called” can only be "positive law,” the com- 
mands of the determinate superior. Mr. Dewey, on the other 
hand, insists that all that law need insist upon is "determinate 
forms of exercise.” 

Nor would he limit these "determinate forms of exercise” to 
constitutional procedure, as it seems to me that he should. His 
case against Austin, up to this point, is clear. Not only does 
Austin's theory fail to take into account the modern constitu- 
tional state, in which sovereignty rests ultimately in the habitual 
willingness of the "bulk of the people” to accept authority under 
law, and not merely the authority of a given person or persons. 
It fails as well, according to Mr. Dewey, to take into account the 
true nature of law even in absolute monarchies like, say, that of 
France in the late seventeenth century. He insists that we must 
"extend the operation of sovereignty and of the recognition of 
its authority clear through from constitutional law to the work- 
ing of institutions like the family — ^wherever there is authorised 
control on one side and subjection on the other.” In short, his 

^Article cited (Political Science Quarterly, 1894), j). 48, 

Loo, cit,, p. 50. 
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own view of law is that it is equivalent to what Austin would 
have called “positive morality,” the realm, i.e. in which authority 
does not command the special sanction of organized force which 
is at the beck of the state in enforcing what Austin called “posi- 
tive law.” 

Let us make a special note in passing of this part of Mr. 
Dewey’s reconstruction of the doctrine of sovereignty. He is 
impatient with Austin’s attempt to make a special sphere for 
legal sovereignty to the exclusion of all other types of authority. 
He is all for admitting the genuine pluralism of authority which 
exists because there are many other social institutions and 
associations besides the state. Law cannot be reduced to the 
mere command of government without overlooking the source 
of law itself. Yet was not Austin facing a real difficulty in 
admitting into the consideration of the legality of laws this 
inquiry into their ultimate or sociological source? Was he not 
quite correct in insisting that legal sovereignty must be restricted 
to the commands of “determinate” bodies, bodies which were 
habitually obeyed because of what he called the “utility” of 
fixing on organized government as the sole power capable of 
saying what is law? How can Mr. Dewey find in a sovereignty 
extended to all group authority “the determinate forma of exer- 
cise” which he has agreed were necessary for government? 

His objection is clear: “If this complex [authority in society] 
exists for the sake of what Austin calls ‘utility,’ then the operation 
of sovereignty cannot be reduced to the imposition of commands 
by a certain portion of society upon another portion, the part 
which imposes being itself exempt.” The answer is that if 
Austin be brought up to date by agreeing that “determinate” 
shall mean constitutionally empowered, then the agencies of 
government must possess exactly the right of command with 
which Austin endowed them. Otherwise the lawyer is to be left 
groping for his law in sociological theories, and the judge must 
apply, not statutes or the common law, but his own evaluation 
of conflicting interests. This is a conception of jurisprudence 
by no means foreign to the Sociological Jurists, at their head 
perhaps M. Geny of France, and it finds an unmistakable echo 
in M. Duguit. Is it not tantamount to the assertion that there is 

“jDoc» cit. 
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no real need for differentiating legal sovereignty from what I 
venture to call constituent sovereignty? And is even the latter, 
which we may define as the agreement among a given social 
grouping to become a state and to remain one, capable of the 
pluralistic treatment offered by Mr. Dewey? Can political 
authority he dispensed withy and social morality substitutedy in 
determining what is law, to begin with? That is what our first 
question will require us to answer. The second will sum itself 
up about like this: Can political authority he shared by the 
State with other associations? . 

To answer the first we must determine what the nature of 
social morality is, whether human conduct can be pragmatically 
reduced to specific reactions to the forces which bear on it, and 
what the nature of these reactions is. Can ethics be reduced to 
a science like in kind to the physical sciences? What is the 
meaning of individual moral responsibility and of personality? 
Only after we have found satisfactory answers to these questions 
can we find the relation of morality to law. 

To answer the second, we must agree to use the term sover- 
eignty with the circumspection which it demands. If it proves 
to be a fiction, let us by all means discard it from the vocabulary 
of politics in any other sense. If it proves, like many another 
word, to be slippery in its meanings, let us try to lay fast hold 
upon the distinctions between them. The test will come in its 
application to certain problems of the nature of law and of the 
modern state which, though theoretical, are by no means idle, 
for they have the most immediate practical importance. 

But to return to our first problem: what is the nature of social 
morality? Is it the product of a society completely organic in 
the subordination of the individual to its functioning groups? 
If that is the case, the psychology of obedience to any authority 
whatever is that of Hobbes: men obey because they are afraid 
not to; rulers are limited in their turn by the fear of provoking 
social reactions. Like Mr. Dewey^s burnt child, they each dread 
such fire as they have experienced. “If sovereignty is what 
Austin says it is,^’ says Mr. Dewey, “then we must liot stick at 
saying that the whole organisation of society is based upon the 
fear of the commands of a certain part of society.”^’' This is 
Loc. cit. 
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not entirely fair to Austin, as the present Master of Balliol, Mr. 
A. D. Lindsay, has shown in a considered essay on “Sovereignty” 
that deserves to become the classic modern statement.*'’ But, 
putting aside the question of whether Austin’s theory implies the 
subordination of the many who are ruled because of their fear 
of the few who rule, Mr. Dewey’s own interpretation of social 
morality implies the fear-theory of political obedience in an even 
more thoroughgoing fashion. For not only do the many obey, 
but the few actually rule out of fear. He attempts to supply 
the same escape from this implication of his impositional system 
of morals by speaking of social needs, just as Austin spoke of 
utility. But what this interpretation of social morality as the 
product of the organic interdependence of societies amounts to 
is not needs, but necessity. 

For the frankest possible recognition of this fact one has only 
to go to M. Duguit. He agrees perfectly that the rulers, as well 
as the ruled, are bound by law; and he has the consistency to 
see in this law not anything morally obligatory (as it is imposed 
by social reactions), but simply the I'uthless demand of social 
solidarity that the public services function. Ho recognizes, 
further, that this activity under law is in response to social 
needs comparable to those of an organism, and accepts the purely 
economic interpretation of morality that fits these conditions: 

“The cells composing an organism are subordinated to the laws 
of that organism. Everyone recognizes that: the law of that 
organism is that which governs its formation and development. 
In the same manner the individuals composing a social group 
are submitted to the law of that group, a law which governs its 
formation and development. The one and the other of these laws 
are laws of co-ordination. We don’t call the law of the organism 
a norm because we cannot affirm the cells composing it are 
conscious; the law of social group we do call a norm because 
the individuals who are its members act consciously, will a 
thing they have in view in virtue of a motive of which they are 
conscious.” 

^Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, June 16tli, 1924. 

Trait 6 de droit oomtitutionnel^ Vol. I, pp. 18-19 (2®’^® ed.)« 

M. Duguit has accepted the current BoUdarisme which M. I4on Bourgeois 
popularised from Durkheim’s conception of organic solidarity; “The Solidar- 
ist doctrine," says M. Duguit, “considers that individuals are like the cells 
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But consciousness, according to M. Duguit, cannot be affirmed 
to play any active role. The action of the group depends upon 
law, not a creative purpose. 

Once we accept an organic social morality, fear is the only 
possible basis of obedience. Let Mr. Dewey remonstrate with 
the age that moral sanctions are “crude devices of blame, praise, 
exhortation, punishment.” His own exhortation will remain 
equally futile until he can offer some more adequate foundation 
for true morality than social pressure. It is as difficult in prac- 
tice as in theory to dissociate fear from force — a fact that M. 
Duguit admits unblushingly: “This fear [of ruled for the rulers 
and the rulers for the ruled] is always a product of the greatest 
force, and I can hardly be accused of slighting it, since it is 
on the contrary the point of departure of all my developments.” 
Mr. Dewey can only escape the implications of his own ethics 
in the same direction by turning his back upon them — as he 
does, in fact, in his extremely liberal exhortations in the New 
Republic. 

Neither of them really have much to quarrel with Austin about 
in the matter of limiting the consideration of jurists to facts. 
Austin, however, wished to stop with the simple fact of political 
obedience. He did treat that as habitual (as Mr. Dewey does), 
and he did enter into utilitarian explanations of it in terms that 
were very much like those of Mr, Dewey, e.g., in his explanation 
of “utility” as the reason that men accepted government. But 
the moral problem did not concern him, as it does Mr. Dewey. It 
had, however, previously absorbed the attention of his country- 
man Hobbes, who furnishes him with the notion of legal sover- 
eignty. Hobbes had, with something like the Gallic unconcern 
of M. Duguit for individual personality and moral responsibility, 
taken the Utilitarian conception of imposed morality to the fear- 
theory from which it can hardly escape, as indeed Plato’s creature, 
Thrasymachus, in the Republic, and a line of others like Polybius 

composing a living body. . . . From tbis interdependence is born the natural- 
law which imposes on each one of them (the duty) of working in its sphere 
of activity, in order to assure the vital activity of the body which they com- 
pose. It is exactly the same with individuals, members of the social body.” 
(Bouverain^U et UherU, 1921, pp. 145-6.) Fascism has adopted this philoso- 
phy bodily for its new state, with very different views on state responsibility, 
from those either of M. Bourgeois or of M. Duguit. 

Traits Yol. 1, p. 498. ed.) 
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and Machiavelli, had found. Mr. Dewey, however, is bent upon 
having his cake and eating it too. He contemns fear, but he 
enthrones force; he wants moral responsibility, but he would 
have no morality but that of imposition. 

Curiously enough, both he and M. Duguit agree with Austin on 
the necessity of “determinateness” in the organs of government, 
although they at once render that agreement nugatory by saying 
that the conception of legal sovereignty is valueless, and by 
going on to set law adrift on the uneasy groundswells of social 
reactions. The appeal from the old to the new Utilitarians has 
not had happy results, either from the practical or from the 
logical viewpoint. The pragmatic effort to make law and moral- 
ity equally impositional and coterminous quite misses the real 
nature of both. 

The pseudo-morality of pragmatism offers an ethics of necessity 
founded upon social interdependence in societies conceived to be 
quite organic in the imposition of group law upon the individual. 
Positivistic law accepts this foundation, with its fear psychology, 
and builds upon the force brought to bear by the social organism 
in assuring the functioning of its public services. Notlung can 
stand in the way of functioning — not human rights, nor any 
“metaphysical” abstractions such as the guarantees afforded by 
law for the free exercise of moral choice. This differs from the 
absolutism of German Philosophy and Politics, which Mr. Dewey 
trounced so thoroughly during the war, only in substituting for 
the Goose-Step (“der Gang Gottes in der Welt”?} the March of 
the Machine (machina ez deof). It is the perfect apology for 
Mussolini’s Fascist corporative state. Human conduct is looked 
upon as a purely economic activity, in the Crocean phrase. 
Morality concerns itself only with the means to the accepted end 
of organically determined social solidarity. The demands which 
it must fulfil do not raise the moral question, the question of the 
end sub specie universalis. They relate only to the conditions 
of fact under which the individual finds himself, and those facts 
are interpreted in terms of group wants, the satisfaction of 
which is economically imperative. They are necessities of sur- 
vival only, not of improvement or moral progress. 

Croce has shown well enough the relation of the economic to 
the moral as two phases of practical activity to make it hardly 
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necessary to repeat him here.^^ Within the realm of the economic, 

pragmatism is an accurate description of conventional morality 

and conventional law. M. Duguit^s droit objectif has seized : 

upon the trend Dicey termed ^^collectivist^^ in modern legislation 

and jurisprudence, and given it an accurate translation. The 

part the public services play, the conception of ^^public interest”, 

; may be read most clearly in the decisions of the American 

^ Supreme Court, in a long line of cases dealing with the Police 

Power, with the regulation of interstate commerce, and the like, 
i But it is as false to give an economic interpretation to all activity, 

I and rule the moral activity out of consideration, as it would be 

to refuse to admit any but a moral activity to the human spirit. 

Moral activity is the effort we make to lift ourselves above the 
I infinite progression of individual economic ends by inserting into 

them universal value. In many cases of ^^social” morality and 
i conventionally necessary laws, the moral question is not raised, 

because conflict is unnecessary. We accept the traffic conventions 
of turning to the right or the left as we pass from one country 
to the next, without question. We penalize violations of a minor 
j nature, without imputing any particular blame of a moral sort 

I to the car owner, e.g., who parks too long uptown. Even in 

traffic regulations, however, moral issues can really be raised, 

I ' for upon the habitual observance of the most important of them 

■ depends not only our safety, but the whole possibility of modern 

I transport. In the ends of groups, as well as of individuals, there 

t are always issues not possible of decision on the basis of a purely 

i utilitarian and quantitative analysis. Ends must be weighed, in 

short,* not from a calculus of economic interests, or from fear of 
punishment of one sort or another, but in the light of a purpose 
that transcends the economic realm and attains to KanPs “good 
will.” 

Obviously this is more hortatory than descriptive. Men singly, 
or in groups, are most apt to “calculate their chances” in a 
fashion thoroughly pragmatic. ''Business is business,” the saying 
is. Granting that choices are not often made against economic 
pressure, and that the economic interpretations of history is often 
sound history — even as history it is not the whole story. Man- 

^ FUosofia della Fraticaj Pt. 2, ^'Uattivita pratica nelle sue forme speciali” 
p. 211 et seq. 

■ ' ■ ' I 

I 

L i 
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Chester cotton-factory workers, on the point of starvation sMed 
with the anti-slavery North during our Civil War, though their 
economic interests and England’s were those of the cotton- 
growing and blockaded South. The constitutional morality which 
Ls staved off revolution, communist or fascist, in an England 
battling against misery and lowered standards of living is a so 
noteworthy. It is certain, in any case, that ethics holds up ought 

as well as fs for our thought. ^ t . 

The function of the moral intelligence, according to Instru- 
mentalism, is merely the criticism of means toward uncriticized 
ends. The process of attaining them is purely economic, and the 
criterion for testing the means is the efficiency with which t le 
ends are attained. The end itself is accepted as Part of the 
specific situation, arising from a desire that is the product of the 
milieu and the circumstances, in their effect on given impulses, 
■which are usually treated as instinctive; culminating in a specinc 
goal which is the desire plus what happens to it in the course of 
its attainment. Pragmatism of the Jamesian type implied a 
somewhat robustious hedonistic calculus of satisfaction as its 
test; but, on the whole, Mr. Dewey’s logical preoccupations have 
accepted" the survivalist philosophy that has desires, indeed, but 
that is chastened enough to leave the end to fate. Perhaps it is 
not quite accurate to say that the end is uncriticized.=“ It is 
only uncriticized before the fact. Instrumentalism, in addition 
to picking out efficient means, can enter on an ex post facto 
analysis of the success of its ends by seeing whether they are 
still “alive” or not. But even then its criterion of successful 
survival is reduced either to the hedonistic calculus before men- 
tioned, or to the survivalist critique in terms of self-fulfilment. 
Its attitude is necessarily descriptive, for it has no normative 
values to apply. It can only perform a post mortem on the ends 
themselves, in spite of Mr. Dewey’s latest talk in Experience 
and Nature of criticizing them in the light of their consequences. 
For his Instrumentalism offers us no help toward an intelligent 
criterion fortesting the value of those consequences themselves. 

Elsewhere I have set forth at some length, how close a resem- 
blance the moral implications of M. Duguit's theories bear to this 

” Cf. M. Fouill^e, La pensSe hs nomeUe$' 4GateB^anti-intelUciuaU$ie$^ 

especially the chapter oii %a pra0fnaUBi$»' * 
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same deterministic limitation of ethics to the realm of an eco- 
nomic calculus.^® Pragmatic instrumentalism and positivistic 
realism turn out to be so closely allied as to be indistinguishable 
in their application as well as their implication. They have an 
undoubtedly valid application to what I have called the organic 
in society: the ^'economic’^ interests can be described and cal- 
culated, even translated into terms of law, by pragmatic theory. 
This is true only so long, however, as the pragmatic philosophy 
of the law does not do what its exponents immediately set it to 
doing — forbid the really moral consciousness of the individual, 
which is the ultimate selective and directive force in human 
societies, its rightful place. For it is that selective agency which 
addresses itself, not only to the problem of how to live, but also 
to the problem of how to live the good life. Aristotle’s Politics 
show us that in the beginning of societies the pragmatic calculus 
was the only possible one ; the state existed that men might live. 
But one ought never to forget what Aristotle added: the state 
continues to exist that they might live well. Once bare sur- 
vival is assured, and the state has emerged from the tribe, the 
play of the moral consciousness, the good will, comes in to 
determine the conditions under which men shall continue to 
survive, and, as a surplus to organic needs, shall live in accord- 
ance with values that put an increasing responsibility and 
dignity upon individual personality. Tribal morality was very 
nearly organic; but the morality of the modern state admits of 
a degree of moral purpose in which its members may freely 
share. Description of social reactions, even as bare description, 
must include facts not to be explained merely in terms of fear 
and force, in M. Duguit’s despite. He has half-heartedly recog- 
nized this by introducing into the last edition of the Traite de 
droit constitutionnel the ^^sentiments’’ of what he calls justice 
et socialite.^^ Is not this very much like Mr. Dewey’s attempt 
to add to his assets “the quality and degree of the perception of 
ties and interdependencies; . . . the use to which they are put,” 
in order to determine bad action from good? The addition is 
too much for pragmatism, but too little for an adequate 
philosophy. 

It is the business of ethics to clarify those values and to criticize 
Infra, Chapter IX. 
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them, and that not merely as “instruments” toward whatever 
economic ends press upon a given group, but in the larger con- 
text of “the good life,” as Aristotle called it. If they are “instru- 
ments” they must be used to further or to attain ends which in 
themselves are not alone economically judged, but morally 
approved, as well. It is true that the determination of what is 
truly ethical is not always so simple as Kant’s examples would 
have us believe. Mr. Dewey recalls to us the necessity of decision 
as a concrete, not an abstract matter. But the moral choice 
must utilize as nearly universalized norms as it can attain; it 
must aim at self-coherence in the same way that logic must. 
That is to say, its system of values is not set up by the economic 
calculus in its Utilitarian or pragmatic purity, even where the 
locus of choice is transferred from “economic man” and put in 
“economic group”. On the contrary, moral values create a world 
of ends into which the economic enters but as a means. For 
while it is true that “Bread is the staff of life,” it is also written 
“Man does not live by bread alone.” 

If we reject “social” morality in the name of responsible human 
personality, though, what place does it leave for the relations 
between law and morality? Impositional morality claimed law 
as its own, for both were alike impositional, the results of eco- 
. nomic necessity and fear. If human personality retains moral 

responsibility by permitting the individual to play the rble of 
an active and creative agent in the moral scheme of things, how 
does that affect the status of law? The fallacy of the general 
will has been so thoroughly and so often exposed since Rousseau’s 
time that not even Dr. Bosanquet’s heroic effort to revive it could 
inspirit it with new life.“* You cannot compound the freedom 
of moral choice, it is urged by pluralists like Mr. Laski, into the 
necessity of obeying law. That is a necessity founded, according 
to M. Duguit, simply upon force. To Mr. Laski it is not a neces- 
sity. To say you choose to obey law freely is to be like the ox 
whom Tolstoi pictured as loving his yoke. Nor is it more helpful 

“Mr. Hobhouse’s strictures on Dr. Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of 
the State are perhaps not entirely deserved. But the Metaphysical Theory 
of the State, as the former has termed it, depends altogether too much upon 
something like a super-personal state will, that absorbs mundane difficulties 
in the fashion of a divine absolute. For a criticism of the analogous German 
theories see R. Emerson, The State and Sovereignty in Recent German 
Juristic Theory. Yale U. P. (to appear 1928). 
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to talk of the state as itself a moral person ; your own personality 
is then absorbed. 

The moral personality of the individual is ultimate; but that 
is by no means to admit that the state is founded on force. The 
state represents a moral ideal, not a general will That ideal is 
best put by saying that the existence of the state is the necessary 
condition of moral freedom for the individual, because without it 
he is delivered over to the rule of force. Just as he freely accepts 
the common moral standards without which life would not be 
worth living, so he accepts the state, because only through it can 
he preserve his freedom. ^The theory of the sovereignty of the 
constitution which I have been advocating,” says the Master 
of Balliol, in concluding his memorable essay, ^^maintains that 
the unit between the social and the juristic aspect of the state 
is the adherence by the great mass of the members of a society 
to a definite principle of settling differences.” I ask only to 
substitute constituent for ^^social”, legal for ^^juristic”, and sover- 
eignty for ^^aspect of the state”, to put the solution in the terms 
we have been using. 

The second question that arises out of the joint efforts of Mr. 
Dewey and M. Duguit to pluralize the political authority of the 
state by dividing it between the state and other institutions, 
involves in its answer finding out exactly to what use they put 
the term sovereignty. Once we have agreed that ^^social” mor- 
ality cannot be substituted for law, and that the constitutional 
state fulfils a function sui generis among human institutions, we 
are better able to proceed to the second step of our proposed 
inquiry. For it follows from a study of the ethical side of the 
question that impositional or ^^group” morality can only give an 
economic interpretation of human conduct. The only way in 
which conflicts of interest can be resolved on this basis is by the 
rule of the stronger, the right of might. That makes law no 
more than the arbitrament of superior force, with only such 
checks imposed upon the rulers of a given society as exist from 
fear of other force, what M. Duguit would call “social reactions.” 
Now it seems probable from what we have seen of the relations 

"jDoc. cit. supra (Note 18). An important addition to the literature of 
the theory of sovereignty is the article of C. H. Mcllwain, “Sovereignty 
Again/’ Bcommica, No. 18, November, 1926. 
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between law and morality, that this explanation leaves out of 
account the real moral nature of the state, wherever the state 
is based upon a generally accepted constitution. Men attempt 
to control through an organized force, operating under agreed 
upon rules, the blind lash of economic wants and conflicts of 
interest. The morality which they seek to realize through the 
rule of law is not ordinarily imposed upon them by their eco- 
nomic circumstances, or the rule of force— though such states 
exist. Witness Italy. But in a constitutional state men may 
attempt, by reasoning together and by taking common counsel 
to transform blind necessity into conscious direction of events, 
to impose their will to justice instead of accepting the imposed 
play of purely economic determinants. He would be something 
of a fool who would close his eyes, full of this vision of the ideal, 
and say that the will to justice is the whole story of human 
government and the rule of law. But is he not equally foolish 
who can see in the whole growth of the constitutional state no 
more than the reactions of an organism bent upon survival? 
Does not the “seeing will” play a part in changing the condi- 
tions of survival from those under which the tribe alone counts 
to those under which the growth of moral personality in the 
individual is the criterion of success? Relapses there are indeed; 
during war time, always; and in the impoverished aftermath of 
war, often. But the existence of constitutional states in which 
civil liberty survives shows that this is not a fatal rule. 

If it be granted, then, that the organization of the sanction of 
force in the hands of the state alone is the condition not only of 
the harmonious functioning of economic interests, but of the 
realization of the “good life” itself, we are already well under 
way in our approach to the answer to political pluralism. But 
in order to set the stage for a more detailed critique of the 
division of political authority among non-political associations, 
let us resume briefly Mr. Dewey’s case against the sovereignty 
of government: His quarrel with the Austinian conception was 
that it put sovereignty in the agents of authority as if they were 
the masters of the power with which the complex institutions of 
society invested them. Even though he admitted the necessity 
of definite organs and determinate processes to declare law, he 
insisted that real sovereignty rested in the complex of institutions. 
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not in the government. ' M. Duguit^s whole system is hardly more 
than an exhaustive elaboration of this theme. 

It seemed, from the first, highly probable that they were both 
looking for something which we may call constituent sovereignty, 
and were bent on reducing legal sovereignty to the same terms 
in Austin’s despite. For the sake of clarity, let us return to 
Austin’s classic definition: 'Tf a determinate human superior, 
not in the habit of obedience to a like superior, receive habitual 
obedience from the bulk of a given society, that determinate 
superior is sovereign in that society, and the society (including 
the superior) is a society political and independent.” Putting 
aside the obvious tautology of superior, which has often been 
noted to involve a circular definition, and substituting “person 
or persons” as the context shows Austin intended, we still have 
a description of legal sovereignty that is inapplicable to any type 
of state in which the power is not vested finally in some unitary 
body (like the British Parliament) to say what is law. That 
is a claim that has been suflSciently often made, at least, and 
with considerable justification. How is one to fit Austin’s 
description, even for legal purposes, e.g., to governments in which 
there is a constitutional division of power, as there is in the 
United States, not only functionally, by departments and 
branches of government, but federally as well, by territorial 
divisions, each sufficient in its own sphere? American theorists 
have held that legal sovereignty rests in any agency of govern- 
ment which is using in a manner not ultra vires the powers 
with which it has been constitutionally endowed. That is obvi- 
ously a correct statement of fact. Yet the point remains that 
there must be some determinate body vested with final power 
to decide upon what is ultra vires, and ever since Chief Justice 
Marshall succeeded in carrying the day for the principle laid 
down in Marbury v. Madison, the Supreme Court has fulfilled 
that function. So long as the Constitution is left in statu quo 
the Supreme Court is the “determinate” body to which the law 
must look for its unification. In so complex a system as that 
of the federal state, with its functional separation and territorial 
divisions of power, that effort sometimes requires a veritable 
tour de force. Still it is necessary, and it has been accepted. 

Austin himself could not rest content with that, though. A 
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legal system must provide the means of its own alteration by 
legal means if it is to escape the appeal to revolution. Many of 
the early state constitutions enshrined the right of revolution 
from Locke’s Essays on Civil Government, as the only means of 
change in fundamental laws. A constitution, however, does not 
maintain itself like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, 
invariable. So Austin looked to the power which law recognized 
as having power to change all laws, even to the overriding of 
decisions from the highest tribunal. In England he found it 
in the electorate ; in the United States he found it in the bodies 
capable of amending the Constitution. Out of the four possible 
combinations offered by Article V, in practice those bodies have 
been limited to a two-thirds majority of both houses of the 
Congress of the United States, for proposal, and to a ratification 
by the majorities of both houses of three-fourths of the state 
legislatures. 

The objection has frequently been made that here is a legal 
sovereign who has acted only nineteen times in the history of 
the nation, and who does not concern himself with statutes, but 
with the terms under which they may be made. Yet that is 
no real objection to finding in that all-powerful force Austin’s 
determinate superior. Even the most absolute monarch hardly 
did more, for all the high sound of quod principi placuit, legis 
habet vigorem. And there is nothing more to prevent this sover- 
eign exercising his good pleasure than there was to hinder Louis 
XIV ; the extra-legal limit of all power rests, as Hume showed, 
with the governed. Constitutional amendments are limited in 
our national existence to matters of principle, as much because 
of the inconvenience of turning such unwieldy machinery to 
legislation as from any question of principle itself. But the 
XVIIIth Amendment, and the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment are ominous signs that we in the United States may be 
about to embark on the venture of overriding the Courts’ con- 
stitutional decisions to which our State Constitutions are already 
committed. If we are not to turn the amending process to 
statute-making, we must make our national government capable 
of expressing the real national unity which has come upon us all 
unawares, while we were still talking in terms of “an indestruc- 
tible union of indestructible states.” Is there anyone who seri- 
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ously imagines it would take a revolution to override the proviso 
of Article V, which forbids any power under heaven to deprive 
any state of its equal representation in the Senate without its 
own consent? From the legal point of view such an act would 
be revolutionary. But quite probably the ultimate necessity of 
making the states conform to more real areas of economic and 
cultural community will some day force us to have recourse to 
a constitutional convention, called at the request of two-thirds 
of the states, in order to satisfy the tradition that since the con- 
vention of 1787 has held conventions to be the peculiar depository 
of federal sovereignty. It is worth while noting, too, that most 
of our federal amendments, after the original ten, have been 
aimed at arming the nation with national powers denied it by 
the Supreme Court. 

The existence of an accepted constitution, written or prac- 
tised, is quite necessarily bound to provide the unification of 
legal sovereignty upon which Austin insisted, though that must 
rather be accomplished by providing determinate means of finding 
and 'putting into operation the proper bodies to say what is law, 
or what shall be law, than by seeking for determinate individuals. 

That, however, does not cover the case so far as Mr. Dewey 
and the pluralists are concerned. They would insist that we are 
still in the realm of convenient fictions. One would think that 
pragmatists must accept the fiction as truth, if it be convenient. 
But no, the realism of their doctrines demands its own share of 
satisfaction, and that is not to be attained short of finding 
those ^^real rulers of a society,” whom John Chipman Gray 
declared to be '^undiscoverable.” Let us agree, then, that the 
legal sovereign is by no means the ultimate sovereign of a 
society, though that is not at all to admit that legal sovereignty 
is a mere fiction. The point is that law suffers the same limita- 
tions that formal logic does. It is necessary to political activity 
to bring things to a working synthesis through a constitutional 
unification of authority, just as we use a conceptual shorthand 
in thinking. But in neither case is that the whole story. In 
politics, too, we must go into the psychological bases of our 
state, just as we do supplement the formal outlines of concepts 
in concrete thought. 

What is that constituent sovereignty by virtue of which we 
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continually talk of “sovereign nation” or “sovereign people,” 
implying that all just governments derive their powers from the 
active participation as well as the consent of the people? 
Austin was content to let the matter go by taking “habitual 
obedience of the bulk of the people” as a fact, on utilitarian 
grounds. For the purposes of law, it is impossible to do other- 
wise, because law is in its nature a formal summary of facts. 
But M. Duguit, for instance, while he insists stoutly that he is 
not going beyond the “facts,” finds that the latter include the 
fact of social solidarity, and accepts social interdependence as 
his explanation, as Mr. Dewey did. What are the limits of this 
social interdependence? Are they territorial? Are they racial? 
Are they economic? Are they cultural? Are they moral? Or, 
are they a complex of all these factors, out of which emerges 
the phenomenon of the nation-state? And are the areas of com- 
munity in each case susceptible of variations in extension and 
intensity? 

That there are such limits to the willingness of men to submit 
common concerns to arbitration and final settlement, let the 
present status of the League of Nations witness. Yet the exist- 
ence of a League at all is a further witness that these concerns 
are not to be formulated rigidly and forever in the categories 
of purely national laws. The existence of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, or of a Federation such as our own country 
was before the Civil War, affords ample proof that the limits 
of habitual obedience or social solidarity depend upon variables 
in human loyalty. The fluctuations of states give us more proof 
that the foundations of authority, like the foundations of belief, 
are psychological things. They vary, whether they be economic 
or moral communities of interest, both in degree of intensity 
and in scope. 

Within the state, as well as without, associations claim our 
loyalties in certain directions. Who dare say that the state 
lays a more secure hold upon certain parts of its citizenship than 
the church or occupational associations? And if that authority, 
extra-legal as it is, be recognized as real, and frequently more 
powerful than the authority of the state in its hold upon certain 
groups, where there is a conflict of purposes, is it not true that 
to claim all political power for the state is to slight the facts? 
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The genuineness of these claims cannot be doubted in the face 
of class-warfare more or less openly conducted all over Europe, 
and the revival of the seriousness of religious cleavage through 
such issues as ^^Evolution” or the Ku Klux Klan, over which the 
last Democratic convention went very nearly on the rocks, 
not to mention similar struggles in other countries at the present 
moment. The state has normally to put up with associations 
within itself which can challenge its authority with some pros- 
pect of success, if it attempt to deny them their own right to 
existence. Mr. Laski has documented this thesis amply enough. 

The only thing that one can urge in favor of holding on to 
the notion that the constituent sovereignty of the state exists as 
long as the state exists, and that it is not seriously impaired in 
its character of being the sine qua nihil of law, is that all 
these challenges to political authority ultimately result, not 
in lessening the province of law, but in extending it. I do not 
mean an extension into fields not properly political; but where 
'political issues are raised political action has to be developed 
in one way or another to cope with direct action, if we are to 
avoid anarchy. The legal forms are often enough like old 
bottles unable to contain the newly fermenting spirit of the 
times. But containers must be found, if the value of that spirit 
is not to be dissipated entirely. Community of any sort depends 
in the long run upon agreement; although, as Mussolini says, 
consent may be aided by force! The moral agreement of free 
consent, however, is hardly to be reached by allowing the matters 
which properly can be the concern only of the political com- 
munity in their settlement to go by default, because the present 
machinery of political settlement is so intolerable or so inade- 
quate that groups of considerable importance force the issue 
by direct action. Presently direct action itself becomes so 
intolerable as to force more adequate means for political and 
legal arbitrament. That, it seems to me, means that constituent 
sovereignty exists in any society which aspires to be ruled by 
law and not by an unorganized and uncontrolled plurality of 
forces or by irresponsible Fascism. Law means that organized 
constraint may be and will be, if the issue is forced, put upon 
forces that challenge the community of purpose that is the 
state. 
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Granted that this community is not a fixed quantity, that it 
changes its forms and its organization in response to economic 
needs as well as moral purposes, that states are, in a word neither 
perfect, immutable, nor eternal— the state-idea holds a unified 
purpose before it, and the acceptance of a constitution by the 
bulk of the people is, after all, the test of statehood. Let us take 
a case very much in point. The British Empire is groping its 
way to a new form of association, in which parliamentary sover- 
eignty by a body responsible only to the British electorate is 
an antiquated constitutional device. Like the United States of 
America before the Civil War, perhaps, better, like those same 
states under the Articles of Confederation, it is in a transitional 
stage. The lawyers must look on while the facts are reshaped 
into law. Dicey is already out of date, when the Dominions 
claim and receive equal partnership in the order of things. The 
Law of the Constitution of which he wrote hardly contemplated 
separate ministers for the Dominions in foreign countries, or 
the claim to ratify for themselves all treaties concerning them. 
Indeed, the Governor-General and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council were, in Dicey’s time, quite real partners in 
the law-making of the so-called Self-Governing Dominions. All 
that is rapidly passing, may be said in most instances already to 
have passed. The actual limits of loyalty to the old Constitu- 
tion are not yet clear, and the “Empire,” so far as the Dominions 
are concerned, is not a state, but several states, cooperating, or 
not, in various matters to varying degrees.^® 

Yet it seems fairly probable that out of this transitional stage 
a new and more flexible imperial unity will emerge. It will quite 
possibly reverse the parallel to the United States in being a 
greater decentralization of authority, instead of the steady 
growth of centralization that was well under way even before our 

*®Mr. H. D. Hallos book, The British Oommonwealth of I^ations (1920), 
although it is already outstripped by the facts, presents the best account 
I know of in brief scope of the genesis and tendencies of the new status 
of the Colonies and the Empire. The survey is brought to date by Kichard 
Jebb’s The Empire in Eclipse, To this list may now (1928) be added W. P. 
HalFs Empire to Oommonwealth, 

The November resolutions of the Imperial Conference of 1920 gave explicit 
recognition to Dominion equality with Great Britain, in the hope of more 
real cooperation now that legal control by the Imperial Parliament is no 
longer insisted upon. See President A, L. Lowell’s article, “The Imperial 
Conference,’^ Foreign Affairs, April, 1927. 
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Civil War and the XIVth Amendment. Constituent sovereignty, 
the acceptance of a constitution as the rules of the game of 
politics, is the precise negation of pluralism. Pluralism of politi- 
cal authority means a transitional stage of the state to a new 
normal. From the point of view of abstract theory, that is 
of legal theory which must find some rules generally accepted 
in order to apply them, pluralism is no doubt pathological. But 
that is far from meaning that it is an unhealthy state. The body 
politic, like the human body, renews itself by changing. So 
long as a suJQBicient continuity of purpose exists to prevent abso- 
lute disintegration into anarchy, things are probably not so 
bad as the lawyers think, though social and economic inter- 
course may suffer. 

Within the state, so far as its relations with other associations 
are concerned, the situation is somewhat different. If the state 
intrudes upon what they consider to be their spheres, it does 
so with reluctance, and only when the issue is forced upon it by 
demands on their part for power which it cannot yield without 
allowing its whole purpose (which is to establish the rule of 
law) to go by default. It cannot suffer them to make law in 
the same sense that it does. It must maintain law as its own 
province, if there is not to be a conflicting welter of regulations 
of human conduct. It will not, on the other hand, attempt the 
regulation of the internal discipline of associations of any sort if 
it is wise. Cases in which that discipline interferes with civil 
liberty, it cannot brook; but civil liberty is not to be secured 
entirely by guaranteeing civil rights. Its very existence depends 
upon associations which are on the alert and are powerful enough 
to protect those rights if they are challenged by the perver- 
sion of force, either in the hands of government or of other 
associations. Syndicalism and Fascism are alike pathological 
symptoms, indicating illness in the political organism. 

In the end, however, it is always to just laws that men must 
look for redress of legal grievances. There are many forms 
of social injustice and petty oppression which law cannot reach. 
But its utility as the guarantor of an increasing area of freedom, 
and the establisher of standards of life which make possible 
real moral freedom, depends upon its making legal sovereignty 
the true expression of constituent sovereignty. Public opinion, 
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difficult as it is to define, does exist as something more than 
Mr. Lippmann’s Phantom Public in a state like England, and 
does succeed slowly in moulding its institutions in its own 
image. If it is unenlightened, uninterested, incapable of intel- 
ligent formulation, or if it is intolerant, oppressive, and preju- 
diced, its institutions will be shaped to fit it. And if it is torn 
asunder by internal dissensions, by bitterness, and hatred bred 
of greed or injustice, the state can hardly escape a like disruption. 
There is no short cut to a Christian millennium, whatever Utopias 
promise. 

Neither Mr. Dewey nor M. Duguit is interested in Utopian 
proposals. The latter particularly stresses the hard realism of 
force and fear. And yet there is something oddly Utopian 
about any proposal to improve human nature and conduct 
without the aid of moral personality, by scientific social psy- 
chology and ethics, and by fitting men into their functions in an 
organically “moralised” society. Ultimately, it results in an 
apology for the Fascist ideal of a “disciplined” national 
organism. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ^TEAR-THEORY” AS A FACT: M. LEON DUGUIT^S 
PRAGMATIC DROIT OBJECTIF * 

^The strongest is never strong enough to remain forever 
master unless he transforms force into law and obedience into 
duty” said Rousseau/ a truth which every subsequent system 
of jurisprudence has implicitly accepted, and explicitly attempted 
to account for. As a broad base for the rest of their building, 
the most successful of these systems generally accepted Rous- 
seau’s doctrine, too, of a general will toward the protection of 
natural rights always in a form more or less absolutistic, accord- 
ing to the purposes which the systems were to serve. German 
jurisprudence, for example, on the whole arrived at an apologia 
for an absolutism as rigid as Rousseau’s own, through its deriva- 
tion of the force of law based on a theory of individual rights none 
the less rigid for having been obtained at second-hand through 
Kant. The classical French jurisprudence started with the as- 
sumptions of the Declaration of the Rights of Man only to find 
itself led by an irresistible logic to the unquestionable and legally 
final sovereignty defined by the Constitution of 1791. In Eng- 
land the Benthamite theory took authoritative form in Austin 
with something of the same logical rigor, though British practice 
and British theory have ever been two different things altogether. 

Until the latter part of the Nineteenth Century, however, the 
sovereignty of the state, based on the representative relation in 
which it stood to the general will, was considered to be a dogma 
necessary to any juristic system. No other explanation of either 
the origin of rights or the bases of political obligation found any 
wide-spread acceptance. With the rise of the historical school 
of jurisprudence, however, the idea of what may be roughly called 

♦ Reprinted with corrections from “The Metaphysics of M. L^on Bugnit’s 
Pragmatic Philosophy of Law,” Poh 8cu Qu,^ Vol. XXX VIl, p. 632 (Decem- 
ber, 1922). 

^ Du contrat social^ Chap. 2, Bk. I. 
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the Social Compact theory was subjected for the first time to a 
searching critique which was able, through a new approach to the 
problem, to force reconsideration of the ideas both of natural 
individual rights and of absolute sovereignty. At least the be- 
ginnings of sociological jurisprudence were laid when the em- 
phasis was shifted from the a pnori derivation of laws to their 
historical origins. The attack there begun on the metaphysical 
school of jurists has taken several very interesting directions in 
modern theory and has grown in strength as much as in com- 
plexity. It is worth while noting, however, that most legal 
systems in present application retain the theory of sovereignty 
as the basis of the coercive power to command and that the 
greatest jurists of the last decades have numbered among them 
those who like Jellinek, Ihering and Stammler sought to give a 
sound philosophical (what M. Duguit derides as metaphysical) 
base to the superstructures they have reared. Whether realistic 
or idealistic in temper, these systems agreed upon the necessity 
of accounting for legal phenomena by a method which contained 
a priori as well as descriptive elements. 

But just as in eighteenth-century France and in the doctrines 
of Rousseau the intellectualist explanation of the nature of law 
found its classical statement, so in modern France once more 
and in the theories of M. L6on Duguit these doctrines meet their 
most elaborate rebuttal. They are attacked, so to speak, from 
top to bottom. The classical French jurisprudence rested its 
entire weight on two pillars and an arch: on the one side natural 
rights and on the other absolute sovereignty joined together to 
support the entire political structure by the arch of a social 
compact. M. Duguit says the pillars form an unreal and inade- 
quate support, and he boldly sets about pushing them over with- 
out evidencing the least fear of bringing the state in ruins on 
his own head. Not content with his work of destruction, he goes 
so far as to attack the foundation of every such system by de- 
claring that a jurisprudence which rests on any metaphysical 
assumptions whatever is built on sand and cannot in the nature 
of things remain long standing. The particular metaphysical 
foundation which he spends most of his energy in wrecking is 
the doctrine of some sort of general will which expresses itself 
through the acts of a state-person. 
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His own doctrine he characterizes as ^‘'positive et realisteF In 
place of any and every metaphysical conception of rights de- 
riving from relationship of wills, he proposes the fact of obliga- 
tion (devoir) necessitated by another fact, social solidarity (la 
solidarite sociale). These notions are not abstractions of an 
intellectualistic order but, according to M. Duguit, scientific 
descriptions of social phenomena which act under laws in some 
respects analogous to those of the biological organism. Not, 
indeed, that these laws are biological, for they exist only through 
individuals conscious of their acts and of the motives which 
determine them.” ^ Still, as biological laws are founded on 'Hhe 
fact that constitutes the organism,” so are social norms based 
on “the fact that is society.” ® Scientific jurisprudence must 
ground itself on these facts as ultimate and not seek for them a 
metaphysical apologia about which endless dispute is possible. 
Social interdependence, with its roots in an organic division of 
social functions such as M. Durkheim has described in De la 
Division du travail social,” exists as a state of fact independent 
of our will. That is, at least, in so far as we can treat it scien- 
tifically ; the ultimate nature of the will about which the philoso- 
phers wrangle so tediously and so vainly is completely outside 
the possibility of scientific enquiry; the most that we are justi- 
fied in asserting about our acts is that we are conscious of the 
ends toward which they are directed. 

From the outset M. Duguit's effort is to stay within the bounds 
of scientific method which he has set for himself. This method, 
as he interprets it, will not permit him to set up ghostly essences 

^Trait4 de droit consiiiutionnel (2^™* ed.), Vol. I, pp. 14-19. 

* lUd., pp. 18-19. 

*‘The cells composing an organism are submitted to the laws of that 
organism. Everyone recognizes it : the law of that organism is that which 
governs its formation and its development. In the same manner the indi- 
viduals composing a social group are submitted to the law of that group, 
a law which governs its formation and its development. The one and the 
other of these laws are laws of coordination. We don’t call the law of the 
organism a norm because we cannot affirm that the cells composing it are 
conscious ; the law of a social group we do call a norm because the individuals 
who are its members act consciously, will a thing that they have in view 
and in virtue of a motive of which they are conscious. But apart from 
this difference there is none other between the law of a living organism 
and the law of a human society ; and if one admits that the biological 
organism is founded on the fact that constitutes this organism, there is no 
reason why one should not looh at the social norm as based on the fact 
that is society,” 
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behind actual phenomena. The state-person has no more real 
existence than any other such abstract concept; all alike are 
qualified by what he calls “the inanity of the doctrines, what- 
ever they be, which wish to give a philosophical justification of 
political might. The truth is that political might is a fact which 
has in itself no character of legitimacy or illegitimacy. It is 
the product of a social evolution.^’ ^ 

On .such a reading of the facts of human society it is apparent 
that the question of an ideal morality not only does not arise; 
it is ruled out of court in advance. Consequently, when M. 
Duguit attacks all subjective rights and proposes to substitute 
for them the notion of devoir as the ground for the regie de 
droitj of droit objectify he is not to be misconceived as meaning 
by devoir moral obligation in any sense. He himself is very 
anxious to avoid this fundamental misconception because it would 
obviously introduce the very metaphysical diflFiculties which he 
believes he escapes through a positivist treatment of social norms. 
“Likewise,” he says, “I part company (fecarte) with the notion 
of duty (devoir) conceived as creating a character proper to 
certain wills, a sort of negative power which would make of these 
wills subordinate wills. . . . The notion of duty so conceived 
is a notion of a metaphysical order just as much as the notion 
of right (droit) The true nature of the obligation which 
causes the rulers as' well as the ruled to submit to the rule of 
law is to be found in that same solidarite sociale arising out of 
the organic interdependence of the social structure which equates 
itself in his view with the necessity of natural laws assumed by 
all scientific generalizations as fixed and determinate. Men 
obey juridical norms because they have to. 

“For us, to speak of a norm as obligatory as a juridical norm 

* Manuel de droit constiiuiionnel ed.), p. 23. 

Durkheim, who furnishes M. Duguit with the SoUdarisme for his sociologi- 
cal and positivistic method, wrote : 

social fact, a social situation is recognizable by the external coercion 
that it exercises or is susceptible of exercising on individuals, and the pres- 
ence of power is recognizable in turn either by the existence of some deter- 
minate sanctions, or by the resistance that the fact opposes to every indi- 
vidual enterprise which attempts to do violence to it.*^ (Les regies de la 
m4thode sociologique, p. 15) Quoted by Duguit, TraiU, Vol. I, p. 25. 

Is not this a sociology apt for Austinianism? We shall not be surprised 
if M. Duguif s more practical proposals lead in that direction. 

® cit. p. 18. 
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means simply that at a given moment, in a group under consider- 
ation, if this norm is violated the bulk of the people {la masse 
des esprits) understands that it is just, according to the feeling 
(sentiment) of justice that it forms for itself at this moment, that 
it is necessary for the maintenance of social interdependence, that 
what there is of conscious force included in the group intervenes 
to repress this violation. To give another meaning and an- 
other value (portee) to the obligatory force of a rule of law, 
is to leave reality in order to enter into metaphysical hypothe- 
sis.” ^ 

I have gone to some length to show the anti-intellectualist 
bases of M. Duguit^s doctrines, not only because of their obvi- 
ously pragmatic temper, but because any shorter exposition 
of them would, I feel, be an unfair point of departure for such 
later criticisms as I might venture. If it be possible to formulate 
laws for society as it is for biology, as M. Duguit maintains, 
while remaining strictly within the limits of descriptive general- 
ization from observed facts, he may fairly claim to rule out 
metaphysical consideration and ethical notions. On the other 
hand if any analysis of human action which leaves these latter 
out of the reckoning can be shown for that very reason to fail 
to account for the facts, we may fairly reject its claim to scien- 
tific adequacy. 

I propose in this connection to consider several of the social 
'Tacts” which M. Duguit offers as requiring and indeed permit- 
ting no further explanation than is given by "social morality” 
and by the methodology of the French Social Realists so-called; 
then to notice very briefly the account he gives of certain prob- 
lems of constitutional law treated in the light of droit objectif. 
Among the facts he accepts as such, let us examine the notion of 
the basic solidarite sociale, its relation to the other fact of rulers 
who hold power de facto but are "bound” to act in the interests 
of social solidarity, and finally in the factual category, the "fear” 
which motivates obedience. Among the general problems offered 
by the droit objectif theory, let us look into the denial of “rights,” 
specifically the staters right to command, and proceeding from 

• lUd,, p. 65. 

Which may be reduced to an Instrumentalism of the most strictly posi- 
tivistic nature. Cf. Fart 1, supra. 
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the treatment of sovereignty involved in this, to the nature of the 
responsibility of the state under law. 

When M. Duguit presents us with the fact of social solidarity 
as a sufficient juridical stem to support all the branches of govern- 
ment and keep them growing and bearing lawful fruit, it is only 
fair to ask what he means by the nature of such a fact. It is 
evident that if society were completely organic in its functioning, 
social solidarity would operate ruthlessly toward the suppression 
of any disruptive influences operating within it. The social 
reactions in which lie M. Duguit’s ultimate punitive sanctions 
would operate with the sureness of the responses of any nervous 
organism to unpleasant stimuli, and would suppress the disturb- 
ances or perish through failure. But an examination of the 
historical development of our own society or of a slice out of 
any particular period of the past will serve to convince us, I 
believe, that quite as good a case might be made out for the laws 
of social disruption as for those of social solidarity. The fact 
of forces working toward the breakdown of the rigidity of the 
status quo is on a par with the fact of forces working for its 
maintenance, and might be shown to be just as necessary to what 
we call its normal development or progress. In the society of 
a world order, nationalism is at the moment so powerful a factor 
militating against solidarity as to make some observers despair 
of the possibilities of economic reconstruction. Are the class 
struggles within the nation less disruptive in their results? 

Now it is true that droit objectif need not equate the preserva- 
tion of the status quo with social solidarity any more than it need 
speak of progress.® It remains none the less true that though 
social interdependence may make men realize the need for social 
solidarity it does not create that desideratum as a state of fact. 
The fact surely is that social solidarity is precisely one of those 
ideal ends which at the same time exist as great needs of which 
men are conscious and as consummations all the more devoutly 
to be wished because they can never be even approximately 
realized. In the light of what we know of the nature of such 
ends, our “fact” turns out to be one of the most metaphysical 

* Speaking of progress and decline : scientific social theory can find 

no meaning in such terms. It can only point to significant diffierence.^^ 
Law in the Modern State, Author’s Introduction, p. xxxvi. Dren the sig- 
nificance of the difference may be questfoned* 
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order imaginable, leading us straight on to all the moral issues 
it was claimed we should avoid by its admission. 

M. Duguit’s own treatment of this convenient ^^Open, Sesame” 
is a tacit recognition of the ideal character of his so-called fact. 
If the obligation to act always in the interests of social solidarity 
were actually binding on the rulers who hold the force simply 
from the organic nature of society, there would not be the neces- 
sity M. Duguit so strongly feels to exert his efforts toward bring- 
ing about government in France, or elsewhere, ‘^sous la regie de 
droitF That, too, would exist as a fact. Evidently the rule of 
law is actual only in so far as it is an ideal realized through 
human exertion — by M. Duguit’s efforts and those of all the rest 
toward attaining it and maintaining it. 

When we are told too, and on almost the same page, that 
^^political power has no character of legitimacy or illegitimacy, it 
is the product of the social evolution”; and yet that “like indi- 
viduals the rulers have juridical obligations founded on the social 
interdependence”^ we may think that social solidarity has as- 
sumed a significance more haythical than metaphysical. The 
rulers are simply those who possess for a variety of causes the 
power to impose their wills, and this, as M. Duguit reiterates 
time and again, is “a unique fact that one finds always ... in 
all the social groups which are qualified as states-individuals 
stronger than others who will and who can impose their will on 
the rest,” Still these rulers who “possess, by definition, the 
greatest force existing in a given society ... are then obliged, 
by the rule of law to employ this greatest force at their disposal 
for the realization of social solidarity 

Unquestionably the rulers of a constitutional state do find 
themselves obliged to use the power they possess de facto in a 
de jure manner. But it is because political power is constituted, 
contrary to M. Duguit's assumption in a manner which gives it 
a legitimacy in the eyes of the governed as political power. From 
a juristic standpoint it is surely a jejune explanation of the char- 
acter of government under law to offer in complete explanation of 
its origin and character the so-called fact of social solidarity and 
then to offer as the possibility of that social solidarity the as- 
sumption of government under law as still another fact. The 

^ Manuel, Zftid., pp. 32-33. 
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process savors of the conjurer's bag of tricks. By a brilliant 
tour de force one may indeed produce almost anything at all 
from this simple combination for into la regie de droit, and la 
solidarite sociale have been put all that may be subsequently re- 
quired of them, including an a fortiori obligation upon the holders 
of the greatest force never to misuse it.^^ The possibilities of 
this petit feu are at least equal to those of Rousseau's manipu- 
lation of la volonte generale, which, indeed, it suspiciously 
resembles. 

Let us, if we are to accept M. Duguit's “facts," admit of them 
at least that they are facts of a highly metaphysical order. M. 
Duguit thinks that his rulers are bound by functional necessity, 
but rulers have had a most curious way of interpreting their 
functions and that necessity. They have at times appeared to 
believe they have served as a directive intelligence and will for 
the social organism and have manifested a remarkable convic- 
tion in freedom of this, will to choose the worse alternative. 
Governments that hold force de facto have either been forced, 
as Rousseau said, “to transform force into law or obedience into 
duty" or they have made the most of the brief interval in which 
they were left in possession of force to make hay before the 
storm broke. The latter alternative has been chosen just as 
much as the former. Admittedly if the rule of law become a 
fact, the rulers must act in a general way in the interest of 
the social groups they govern. But the rule of law, as I have 
pointed out, is at best only a very imperfectly realized ideal aim, 
a moral end, and not a fact. 

If it were merely of a factual order and as such were our only 
criterion, we could offer no criticism of any specific legislative 
or judicial action, for each one would be on a basis of absolute 
equality as fact. Like the chorus in a Greek tragedy (a chorus, 
however, which was stripped of even its privilege of moralizing), 
we might describe; we might wonder; but until we could offer 
more useful explanations of the social norms at the back of 
laws than simply the declaration that they are, they have been, 
and they will be, we should never be privileged to adopt any 
attitude of critical regulation. The very basis common to all 
modern law, continuity of principle combined with flexibility of 

^ Manuel, Log. cti. 
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concrete application, would vanish in an empty attempt to give 
judicial interpretation to every social norm whose character was 
that its violation would produce a ^Weaction sociale/^ 

We must, I believe, seek the reasons that underlie the reac- 
tions of a given society even at the risk of being dubbed meta- 
physicians, though I should hold that our search is only in the 
interest of a scientific adequacy not content to be put off with 
words. Into the nature of these reactions themselves M. Duguit 
does not offer to inquire, but he does vouchsafe an explanation 
why men obey the norms which they sanction. It is possible 
that we may derive more than a hint of what the implicit nature 
of the sanctions is from the character which he gives to the 
reasons for obeying them. The explanation takes this form: 
first of an attack on the traditional conception that implies the 
existence of a political power imposing its commands because it 
represents a will superior to the wills of individuals. This will 
is non-existent because, ex hypothesi, it is a metaphysical ab- 
straction. Even were it a real will it would not have the right 
to impose itself upon other wills, for all wills (says M. Duguit) 
are equal, an assumption for which he no doubt would invoke 
the all-compelling power of facthood. There is, then, no such 
really existent political power. On the contrary, “that which is 
a fact is on the one hand the belief that this political power exists, 
and on the other hand the material possibility in a given group 
for certain individuals called government to impose their will 
by the employment of force.” The only new thing in this state- 
ment is the admission that there is at least a myth which 
remains tolerably obstinate as a part of the general faith, a myth 
that such a political power as M. Duguit has discredited does 
nevertheless exist. But his point is that it is on a par with 
other exploded myths, which men still cling to. The fact is 
always “Za plus grande force^^ “which imposes itself by material 
acts of constraint or by the fear which it inspires.” 

Here we have baldly stated the nature at least of obedience. 
M. Duguit talks at length elsewhere of le sentiment de la social- 
ite” and of ‘‘le sentiment de la justice” as sanctions or as elements 
from which social reactions are derived. There is no mistaking 
them now, to be sure, for those vulgar and ancient metaphysical 
claims of rights, for the true nature of their application is force, 
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naked and no whit apologetic, and the reason men obey them 
is simple fear. “This fear is always a fact of the greatest force 
and I shouldn’t say that I slight it, since it is, on the contrary, 
the point of departure of all my (succeeding) developments.” 

One would say that such a commitment must be conclusive. 
Here is the “fear theory” in as unabashed statement as ever it 
was given by Thrasymachus or hard-reasoning old Hobbes; acts 
of government are acts of force, and men obey because they must. 
Political power is amoral, even unmoral. This is parlous close 
to metaphysical and moral anarchy, and from the pen, too, of the 
champion of the rule of law. Some of Duguit’s French colleagues 
who can see no possible reconciliation of the two doctrines have 
not hesitated to call him ‘Tanarchiste de chaire,” but he is not 
one to be frightened by words. If his use of facts smacks of the 
conjurer, his volte-face here is not less worthy of the acrobat. 
“Soit” he rejoins to their pleasantry; anarchist, if an act of 
government is to take its legitimacy from its origin; but jurist 
if it is to be tested by its end, i.e., by its conformity with “droit 
social.” In whatever hands power resides, its use is legitimized 
only in so far as it secures solidarite sociale or, as he is now 

" Traite, Vol. I, pp. 45 fiE. : 

“In speaking of the sentiment of justice/^ says M. Diiguit (tUd,., pp, 49- 
50), “I only have in view the more or less vague notion that men form in a 
given epoch and group of what is just or unjust. The notion of what is 
just and unjust is infinitely variable and changing. But the sentiment of 
the just and the unjust is a permanent element of human nature.’' Is this 
the Law of Nature under a new form? I)o we not also encounter the same 
idea in Prof. Krabbe’s ReoMsgefilhlf “I say: sentiment of justice, as I have 
said sentiment of sociality, and not notion of justice, no more than notion 
of sociality, in order to show that my thought, no more here than formerly, 
has in it nothing of a notion a priori of the conception of a superior 

principle. Man has the feeling that he is soUdaire with other men because 
he is a social being ; that is the sentiment of sociality. . . . Justice is not 
a rational idea, revealed by the reason. It is a sentiment proper to human 
nature.” 

In so far as justice is not submitted to a rational critique, however, it 
tends to be purely Romanticist and to serve only as the motive for violence. 
The “notion” of justice which men form, however, in spite of its infinite 
variety of content, implies the idea of reciprocity, of fairness. And it is not 
until this idea has attained a tolerable development that men really expect 
justice from others or render it to them. The virtues of the *‘many-wiled 
Odysseus” are praiseworthy in a society where justice is only a sentiment. 
Men of the Homeric age accepted injustice from their heroes as a matter 
of course because, although there was a sentiment of justice, the idea of 
justice had not a sufficient hold upon the mind to become clearly reflected 
as a social check on strength or cunning. 

For his statement of the “fear-theory,” which he Is apparently able to 
reconcile with the sentiment of justice, see TraAU^ Vol. X, p. 498. 
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prepared to state it, in so far as it assures the public services. 
A legal act is one that performs a social function, a juridical act 
is one that secures this performance. 

Surely this is very dubious sociology ; it is even more certainly 
not helpful jurisprudence. It is hopeful, of course, that M. 
Duguit at last recognizes the end as a moral norm, even in this 
left-handed manner; but it is equally hopeless to attempt a 
system of jurisprudence apt for modern society without giving 
its declarative and interpretative organs a definite locus. Who, 
pray, is to decide whether an act of government is in conformity 
with an objective social law, unless it be a power legitimized 
as to its own existence by community consent to its arbitrament? 
Otherwise social reaction may follow social reaction in a head- 
long, violent descent to the bellum omnium contra omnes, sanc- 
tioning not the rule of law but rulerless anarchy. Were there 
space, it would be interesting to examine M. Duguit’s little 
apologia for the violence of feudal ages, as a propos.^^ The 
essence of it is that society was bound together by the notion of 
feudal obligation in spite of violence, which in itself was a 
rather healthy manifestation of vigorous group life. But even on 
the test of a pragmatic ethic of survival, a political system which 
failed to give the necessary power of command and decision to 
any one arbiter is demode^ to say the least of it. 

So long as government assures the public services, however, 
any acts its agents (who are, in M. Duguit’s view, its very self) 
may perform are legitimate. In spite of his protest against giving 
a special character to the acts of government through a public 
law, he recognizes that these acts must remain outside the reach 
of direct legal sanction — which to my mind is almost the entire 
case for a separate province of public law, as no modern juris- 
prudence envisages government not responsible under its own 
organic law. It is noteworthy that for M. Duguit, however, the 

Cf. Laio in the Modern State, p. 118 passim, 

M. Esmein has made the following criticism of Duguit’s feudalistic lean- 
ings to Syndicalism, as well as those of M. Charles Benoist in his La crise 
de V4tat moderne: 

'‘But if these associations, these corporations, these classes, which are the 
organs of social life, have no power above them, one falls back into a system 
comparable to feudal anarchy. What triumphs is no longer the law inspired 
of human reason, but force: the strife of forces and of classes is substi- 
tuted for the empire of law.^* (Mements de droit constitutionnel, etc. In- 
troduction to the 6th ed., p. 45.) 
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mere lack of an ultimate legal sanction for acts of government 
makes no real differentiation between public and private law, 
for all legal sanctions may be reduced in the end to social reac- 
tions; and whenever government violates the norms of social 
solidarity it provokes a social reaction. Therefore, it is under 
law. 

The logic of the matter is that so long as those who possess 
force do not so abuse it as to provoke violence, their acts ipso 
facto are within the law. The solidarite sociale stands flatly 
upon the fact of force and is kept standing by the fact of vio- 
lence. Slavery itself could be legitimately imposed by the rulers 
if it assured the public services, and if the force which imposed 
it were sufiicient to defeat the violence of the reaction it might 
arouse. One does not wonder at M. Esmein’s exclamation 
apropos of Duguit’s proposal, “Why not propose a return to 
customary law? That would be clearer!” The only question 
that arises is whether the return has not gone still further back 
along the scale of historical evolution to the law of the ant-hill 
and of the beehive.^* 

All along, it has been evident that M. Duguit is bent on 
exorcising the demon of a morally responsible will. It is not 
to the state alone that he would deny personality. It is 
to the individual as well, for let this fell spirit but once get no 
more than his toe into the door-jamb of M. Duguit’s lumber 
room of fact and strictly non-metaphysical fancy and he would 
play hobgoblin with the carefully arranged and selected contents 1 
M. Duguit doesn’t believe that there really is a moral will, any 
more than he believes in ghosts. Still he is scrupulously careful 
not to offend the shade if it should exist, merely contenting him- 
self with the recitation of a positivistic ave or two in the form of 
ignoramus, ignorabimus. Even if such a will did exist, he assures 
himself, it could not conflict with a fact and the social norms 
are, by definition, facts. 

“This norm is a rule which leaves all the wills what they are, 
a rule whose violation brings about a social reaction and nothing 
else, a rule which must not be violated, because if it is, the life of 
society {la vi& sociale) of which the individuals are at the same 
time the agents and the beneficiaries, is troubled and then the 


Note 3, supra. 
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social organism reacts against the author of the violation. This 
rule, however, is not a biological law because the individuals to 
whom it applies are conscious of their acts and of the motives 
which determine them.'^ 

Very well! But what can be the function of consciousness in 
a world where the social organism subordinates the individual 
ruthlessly to its own ends? Certainly no different part from that 
which it plays in the complex nervous systems of other organisms ; 
and the laws of society, for all the difference it makes in the total 
result, might be biological. Obviously this will not do. What- 
ever the nature of the conscious will, it does produce in human 
society not the laws of an ant-hill, nor yet those which govern, 
for example, the digestive processes of an organism. The effort 
at simplification of consciously directed social experimentation 
into mechanical or into biological adaptation simply results in 
leaving out the significant factor, that is, consciousness itself. 
M. Duguit recognizes this even though he will not concede any 
creative power to the consciousness he admits into the pale of 
scientific respectability. 

Indeed I suspect M. Duguit of adopting on the whole a position 
not unlike the very one he has set up and then knocked down 
so often to his great content. In spite of his somewhat robustious 
parade of sticking to the tangible facts — force and the rest of 
them — he is always haunted by the ghost of a force behind the 
actual force which rulers control. Perhaps it is this ghost that 
tortures him on to reslay the slain once more with more than 
one sidelong kick at the mutilated fallacies contained in 
Rousseau^s exposition of the volonte generale. But these have 
long been corpses without laying the stubborn ghost which once 
gave them life, and whose spirit still walks: that spirit is a will 
common to all TroXirt/ca Z$a to cooperate for a good recognized 
as common within the limits of an actual community. That will, 
which M. Duguit adumbrates by the remarkably fertile shades 
of obligation falling from his ^‘solidarite sociale/’ remains, I 
venture to say, the necessary presupposition of any form of po- 
litical association, and its abiding character finds its expression 
in the relative permanency of principles of law, and the existence 
of determinate bodies to give them application, 
cii. p. 24, 
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The same curious result may attend a careful examination of 
M. Duguit’s fierce onslaught on the concept of rights in law, 
i.e., he may turn out in the end to be attempting to safeguard 
just what modern English jurisprudence would regard as rights, 
by denying all rights in favor of a law absolutely objective, that 
is built up on the sole conception of social obligation. To under- 
stand his attempt we must remember the abstract nature of the 
absolute individual rights which the Declaration des droits de 
I’homme et du citoyen had made the basis of French law. Let 
us admit at once a very old and often-repeated truth: a right 
against society is a contradiction in terms. The only meaning 
which rights can have is that well stated by the late T. H. Green: 
“A right is a power claimed and recognized as contributory to the 
common good,” “a right, not against society, but a right to be 
treated as a member of society.” Riglit in this sense is the 
complement, not the converse, of duty. If groups and govern- 
ments and individuals comprising them have duties, those duties 
derive their meaning from reciprocal relationships with each 
other, not with some abstract social solidarity. And out of 
these relationships spring reciprocal rights to claim the per- 
formance of reciprocal duties. Either right or duty, taken 
as a separate concept and divorced from its actual social con- 
text, is an abstraction of the most vicious unreality, and one 
that will ultimately reduce any system founded upon it to 
absurdity. 

The obstinate fashion in which men hold to the notion of 
certain individual rights which every citizen may claim to have 
assured him by good government, life, liberty, and secure pos- 
session of lawful property, does not mean that these rights are 
felt to be innate in every human being as such and that from the 
very beginnings of society. The slow growth of these conceptions 
shows that they are the hard-won fruits of the whole development 
of social justice and of its incorporation into law. It may be 
said that before they were written into the fabric of legal security, 
men had no guarantee that they might lead what Green has 
recalled for us from Plato and from Aristotle as the end of all 

” See Green’s magistral treatment of this problem, tlie central one of poli- 
tical philosophy in “The Grounds of Political Obligation,” Principles of 
PoUticat OttUgaiion, 
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action, “the good life.” The rights which are assured to men by 
law are the negative condition of realizing this moral good^ 
conceived by the individual as the same for others as for him- 
self; and in this sense they form the only basis of connection 
between law and morality. That is to say, law cannot force a 
man to be morally good in the true sense of moral goodness, be- 
cause that good can only be attained sponte sua; on the other 
hand law can remove some of the hindrances to free choice, those 
repressive influences which make the exercise of his rights to 
become. a morally responsible member of society virtually im- 
possible. It is under such a conception of the province of law 
that legislators have banned or regulated the use of narcotic 
drugs and of alcohol in so far as these matters may be controlled 
by control of their sale and manufacture. The extension of the 
police power increases with the complexity of the context. 

The idealistic conception of the state finds in consequence that 
a government derives its power — ^the force which makes its own 
use of coercive force possible — from a will which sanctions and 
maintains that force. It sees in the political power so created an 
instrument whose use is to assure the rule of law. For it is only 
through the rule of law that any rights take their origin or keep 
their existence. It is, I think, clear that governments do in this 
sense have the right to command, for the use which government 
serves demands it; it is just as clear that a government which 
is responsible to the will behind this rule of law will act under 
law. It is with this meaning that Jellinek and Ihering have 
spoken of the limitation of public powers as auto-limitation on 
the part of the state, i.e., on the part of the politically organized 
community. 

The limitation imposed on the acts of government is other in 
kind according to M. Duguit. It is a limitation proceeding from 
an external social necessity, which registers itself more or less 
automatically in laws which are in turn mere norms for the in- 
tegrating forces of social solidarity. The rulers do not tyrannize 
for the same reason that the ruled obey; because they fear to 
provoke a social reaction. 

But it is a truth which needs little more than suggesting to com- 
mand acceptance, that any such simplification of the nature of 
law is a mutilation of fact. Men consciously adapt their laws to 
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their needs, and envisage these needs as ends.^^ Their success is 
never more than partial, and their procedure is always experi- 
mental. An endless history of experimentation has gone into the 
state as we know it, in its capacity of law-declarer and law- 
enforcer. The wisdom which we have derived from this social 
heritage is that the rule of law is not assured by leaving its 
declaration to the parties to conflict, to groups or to classes, but 
to the umpire created and sustained by the expressed will of a 
given community that such an umpire exist. 

I do not pretend that M. Duguit in his system of droit objectif 
makes no provision for such an umpire. On the contrary, for 
all his efforts to show that his doctrine is an attack on the irre- 
sponsible state of traditional theory, he has gradually put the 
emphasis in each succeeding work more and more on the duty 
of the rulers to stick at nothing— coercion of any type, unre- 
strained by notions of individual rights — ^to assure the public 
services. Public services he equates with all the forces necessarily 
employed to assure functional interdependence in industrial na- 
tions. He has thus repudiated his earlier leaning toward a real 
pluralism of lawmakers. In order to carry out logically his con- 
ception of social reactions reflecting themselves in group-made 
laws, he seems to have come more definitely in the last edition of 
the Trcdte to feel that law as une disposition imperative — al- 
though it is still called a constructive norm — is for all practical 
purposes the rules enforced by those in actual power — a thor- 
oughly Austinian position when it is supplemented by the concept 
of organic nationalism which shines from every line of Sover- 
eignty and Liberty. State absolutism of the Fascist type turns 
out to be the most dominant of all his array of uncriticized facts, 
as we might have expected when he embraced the fear-theory as 
a “fact.” 

Such a state, restrained by no constitutional rules and limited 
only by the fear of provoking social reactions which not even 
organized terrorism could put down, has reached its apotheosis 
in Mussolini’s Italy. Fascism illustrates both the vices and the 
virtues of the realistic side of M. Duguit’s droit objectif. It 

^^Ihering has based an entire system of jurisprudence on the conception 
of Der Zweeh im Becht^ translated as Law a$ a Means ia an Mndf Modern 
Legal Philosophy Series^ Vol. V. 
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owns no moral necessity except that of pragmatic efficiency and 
the logic of survival. Its apology derives from a Romanticist 
myth of a superman leading an imperialistic nationalism to 
Roman glory, but its chief practical hold is based upon the claim 
that it has “assured the public services.” Its theory of the state, 
now that it is in power, becomes more and more that of the 
organic functionalism which M. Duguit has hymned so lyrically. 
Mussolini, too, sees beauty in the Fascist philosophy, taught 
in a highly regimented system of state education, that the 
nation is an organism in which the individuals are only func- 
tioning cells, whose duty is to produce, and obey without com- 
plaint whatever the rulers judge fitting in the interests of 
efficiency. 

In a great social crisis these ideals proved their attraction to 
the Italian people. Are they now to be turned to imperialistic 
ends? Revolutionary methods and the violence natural to them 
may be rendered necessary by the absence of constitutional mo- 
rality and by the lack of democratic leadership in a country so 
new to democratic methods and discipline as was Italy. On M. 
Duguit’s theory of the state, the ruthless repression which 
Fascism still employs to prevent any criticism of its aims and 
methods will be justifiable as a permanent philosophy of govern- 
ment, so long as its ends are those of keeping the state geared up 
to its maximum functioning as an organism. All consent is 
equally valid so long as it makes for conformity to this organic 
smoothness, with no lost motion through strikes or interruptions 
of production, whether it be the consent of a constitutionally 
organized nation to its responsible government, or whether it be 
consent that results from helplessness in the face of politically 
irresponsible force. From M. Duguit’s point of view, force is 
always justified so long as it can inspire fear great enough to 
maintain itself in power. Its survival as a government is the test 
of its moral adequacy. 

The wide acceptance of such a philosophy of the state, con- 
genial enough to times in which the slackness of antiquated state 
machinery is a source of real social distress, will have an im- 
portant bearing on men^s practical attitudes toward the future 
of constitutional democracy. In order to understand and to 
criticize this new political mythos it will be necessary to get at 
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the theoretical characteristics of droit objectif, and then examine 
their adequacy in practice to the development of a form of or- 
ganic state that claims to have found in Fascism the solution of 
the political difficulties which beset industrialized nations. 



CHAPTER X 

THE STATE AS AN ORGANISM 

A. Droit Objectif as the Apology for the Pascist- 
Syndicalist State 

The state, according to M. Duguit^s droit objectif , is no longer 
to be conceived as a sovereign power issuing its commands, but 
as individuals who must use the force they hold to supply public 
need. Or, as he says in Law in the Modem State, ^'Government 
and its officials are no longer the masters of men imposing the 
sovereign will on their subjects. . , . They are simply the man- 
agers of the nation’s business. . . . Their business increases, their 
duties expand, but their right of control is extinct because no one 
any longer believes in it.” ^ One may no longer, indeed, use the 
word right in legal terminology. The proper word is duty 
(devoir). 

Now one may ask whether the business which is the state’s 
especial care is not of just the duty that makes control imperative 
to its fulfillment. How can it guarantee the operation of its 
"institutions of objective law” without a control, i.e., without 
asserting a right to arbitrate and even to coerce, which arises 
from its duty to safeguard the public services? This safe- 
guarding of public services is a duty on which M. Duguit is 
never tired of insisting. It is apparent that he is attacking the 
metaphysical shadow of the Eighteenth Century conception of 
right — a right which has no corresponding duty. But granted 
that “the power to command ... is the obligation in a practical 
fashion to supply needs,” it by no means follows that the right 
itself to assert that power "is no longer a need.” ^ Fascism learned 
early that it could not “manage” without commanding. Based 
upon no theory of sovereignty except its duty to “keep the trains 

^ Law in the Modern State. Translated by Frida and Harold Laski, p. 51. 

“Op. cit. Author’s Introduction, p. xliii. 
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on time” and the factories running it soon shed all restraints and 
ideas of rights in its efforts to assure social solidarity. 

If M. Duguit’s systeni has claims to being more than a pro- 
posal to strike out right, and insert duty where the former has 
occurred in past legal systems, i.e., to escape a misguided indi- 
vidualism by an equally erring collectivism, the test will come in 
his treatment of the concrete problems presented by the nature 
of statute in constitutional and in public law, involving as these 
legal categories do, the nature of sovereignty in its relations to 
the so-called “principle of federalism,” and the locus of legislative 
power. As these are the points of attack generally chosen by 
pragmatism (witness Mr. Dewey and Mr. Laski), it will be 
instructive to see how M. Duguit develops his offensive. 

1. Statute and Law 

Nowhere more certainly than under the conception of statute 
as the expression of the general will through the representative 
legislature does the traditional doctrine of sovereignty manifest 
its strength; yet it is just here that M. Duguit has chosen to 
attack that doctrine most strongly. It is clear that here he is, 
like Mr. Dewey, a pluralist in his sympathies and strongly anti- 
Fascist. 

The first difficulty and perhaps the greatest which has to be 
met by what M. Duguit terms the “imperialist” theory of sover- 
eignty is the existence of organic laws which the sovereign state 
itself must obey, either in the form of a rigid constitution or of 
judicial review of legislation which may be refused application 
because it conflicts with the extraordinary body of law that de- 
termines in what fashion ordinary law may be passed. It is 
worth noting at once that this limitation exists only in consti- 
tutional states, and not in states where the rulers are simply those 
who control power through fear and force. In England, it is true, 
and to only a slightly lesser extent in France, parliamentary 
sovereignty is rightly summed up by Dicey: “The principle of 
Parliamentary sovereignty means neither more nor less than this, 
namely, that Parliament thus defined (the King in Parliament 
of English constitutional law) has, under the English Constitu- 
tion, the right to make or unmake any law whatever; and further, 
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that no person or body is recognized by the law of England as 
having a right to override or set aside the legislation of parlia- 
ment/^ ® At first sight this sovereignty seems to conform to the 
strictest Austinian dogma, and to be subject to no such limitations 
as those imposed on legislation in the United States by the power 
of judicial review and constitutional interpretation vested in the 
Supreme Court. The strict legal fact has found humorous ex- 
pression in the saying, attributed to de Lolme: ^Tarliament can 
do everything but make a woman a man, and a man a woman.^’ 
And yet Parliament itself must act in a legal way, i.e., under 
the organic formal laws and the mass of extra-legal conventions 
as binding as those laws, that govern its procedure, just as the 
rest of the government must operate under the law of the land. 
In France it is noteworthy that a school of jurisprudential theory 
increasingly favors the establishment of a Supreme Court along 
the lines proposed in the Chamber of Deputies by M. Charles 
Benoist (one of the steadfast enemies of parliamentarism) in 
1903 as an addition to the constitutional law of Feb. 25, 1875, 
with the charge of “passing upon the claims of citizens for the 
violation of their constitutional rights by the legislature or the 
executive power.” ^ In the United States statutes are reduced 
by judicial review to a legally subordinate position. Under 
several of the newer constitutions of Europe there is a possibility 
of a similar development. 

Even statute, then, as a power of the sovereign is limited by the 
rule of law. The government itself must act under law: its will 
is not irresponsible and arbitrary. How is it possible to explain 
this fact under the doctrine of a sovereign will? “If we admit 
the personality of the state-person, and define law as the com- 
mand of its sovereign will, it is absolutely impossible to under- 
stand how organic laws can be really laws since the state cannot 
address a command to itself.” ® 

There is great force in this criticism of the general will of the 

* Law of the Constitution (8th ed.), p. 476. 

* Recueil (1907), p. 913, and Journal Oficielf Proc. Pari. Chambre (1903), 
pp. 95-99, quoted by Duguit, op. cit. pp. 93-94, and footnotes. M. Duguit 
has, after some hesitation in earlier works, given it his blessing in the last 
edition of the TraitS^ Vol. Ill (1923), p. 779 et seq. 

^Op. cit. p. 76. See notably for the ideas of M. Ch. Benoist, La crise de 
Vitat moderne, and his recent article on the breakdown of parliamentarism 
in La Revue de deux mondeSf 1925. 
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state person as the basis of law. The state can not be conceived 
as a person without entering the realm of legal fiction. But if 
“will” be conceived not as a general will but as a consensus of 
wills, his conclusion is only valid if one accepts M. Duguit’a 
morality of necessity, and sees in will no more than the conscious 
response of an organism to external stimuli. No will, according 
to this reading of morality, is capable of self-limitation.® Auto- 
limitation, either for the individual or the state, is equally un- 
meaning. If, on the other hand, human purpose selects its alter- 
natives with a creative development in its scale of values, the 
constituent state may represent only a limited community of 
purpose. The constitution may be properly treated as an act 
of auto-limitation by the state, taking the state to mean a citizen- 
ship created by a community of wills. It is even difficult to see 
the possibility of a rule of law on any other basis — providing 
always that human society is something more than a mechanism, 
or a biological organism. 

M. Duguit’s real confusion arises first of all from treating the 
state as no more than the government actually in power. Gov- 
ernment in constitutional states is controlled by law. If the 
state in its present complexity of form is truly seen as the product 
of men’s conscious effort to establish the reign of law, that law 
is best viewed as the terms of a mandate under which the powers 
of government are administered; but it is a mandate which de- 
mands for its own formulation the existence of a national pur- 
pose capable of representative expression. A long history of 
painful social experimentation in securing government responsible 
to that “will” lies behind the modern Rechtsstaat, and the con- 
temporary political welter of dictatorships testifies to Europe’s 
precarious hold on it. Imperfect as the present system of repre- 
senting that “will” may be in parliamentary and constitutional 
governments, the determinate organs of government (and a con- 
stitutional convention is no more) still are the only means by 
which it has been found possible to announce the legal limits it 
puts upon the agents holding its power. 

A second difficulty comes from the use of “will” where an 
abiding community of purpose is really meant. Ultimately, of 
course, that intangible but sovereign thing called public opinion 

’Of. .Tellinelt, (iesetz und Verordnmg (1887), pp. 197-108. 
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acting within the constitutionally determined areas of political 
community determines the application of sanctions where the 
action of the government in power is in question — ^wherever the 
holders of power are answerable to a popular suffrage. But public 
opinion is a shared purpose, not the general will of a super person. 

In his denial of the force of statutes as commands, M. Duguit 
is actuated by the same logic that Mr. Dewey used in his discus- 
sion of '^Austin’s Theory of Sovereignty’^ to rebut the theory 
“which, placing sovereignty in a part of society, makes govern- 
ment an entity per se, whose operations are all commands” in 
favor of a theory “which finds the residence of sovereignty in 
the whole complex of social activities, thus making government 
an organ — an organ the more eflScient, we may add, just in pro- 
portion as it is an entity, not per se, but is flexible and responsi- 
ble to the social whole.” ^ Such a theory can not admit that 
commands which come from a part of society have any binding 
force on the whole, for it cannot see in that part (which not 
even Austin insisted was an entity per se) the empowered repre- 
sentatives of the community. Their possession of force is a fact 
for M. Duguit; but that fact has no moral significance because it 
is only a fact of accident or necessity. For that reason it is 
natural that he should put sovereignty in the whole. A sovereign 
people may miss the flexibility, though, that Dewey has hoped 
to find unless its government does become an entity, although 
not an entity per se. States without constitutional governments 
have tended to the rigidity of theoretic principles. Even Fascism 
falls back on the divine right of the superman to preserve the 
nation. 

All social institutions are means, of course, as well as ends. 
Government under a constitutional system, because it is the agent 
through which the state makes good its claim to being a com- 
munitas communitatum, serves as a means whose central impor- 
tance is so great to the safeguarding of so many means to ends 
(among them the external setting without which the good life 
is itself impossible) , that it assumes the meaning, not indeed of 
an end in itself, but of an end necessary to the realization of all 
other ends dependent on social order. As such an end it must 
have a secure life of its own. To be flexible is not to be form- 
Political Science Quarterly (1894), Article cited, p. 53. 
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less. Indeed, the practical tenor of much of the reasoning of 
M. Duguit on the State’s duty to assure public services is in the 
precise direction of shaping the proper functional divisions for 
state regulation. 

But on his conception of statute, the organ for forming law 
does not issue commands; it is merely rcgistrative. “It may be 
added,” he says, “that if opinion is the essential factor in the 
making of law, it plays this r61e only when men think that a 
certain rule is imposed by a social sanction. In other words 
public opinion only makes legislation when the individual minds 
that have formed it possess juristic content. There comes a mo- 
ment when the clear necessity of certain rules is so profoundly 
and generally felt by men that every statute which enacts them 
is universally admitted as possessing for all an obvious character 
that is obligatory.” 

At a certain moment, the shadow-land of vague sentiment and 
opinions clears up so that all may recognize juristic outlines. 
The legislator has only to wait for this moment. Before it 
appears, any rules that he may pass will not carry a social sanc- 
tion, in other words, will not be law in the significance assigned 
to that term by M. Duguit. The movement of society in its 
political organization becomes, once more, medieval; it awaits 
the mass feeling, the unanimity of consent, before it acts, be- 
cause its control is not directive but rcgistrative. And the only 
possible organ of such registration in modern states would be a 
dictator who could suppress all opposition. 

M. Duguit insists that, although the idea of “the order of a 
superior imposed upon an inferior will” must be given up for 
the “fact” that the “social environment necessarily gives rise to 
a rule of social conduct,” statute is still not to be confused on 
that account with custom. Custom often gives the rule of con- 
duct (later expressed more precisely and completely in statute) 
its “first and imperfect expression” ; “it is doubtless true that the 
compelling power of statute and custom is derived from the same 
source, but they represent different degrees of objective law.” 
But both are for M. Duguit objective law. The difference is 
merely one of degree. Custom would be, apparently, the almost 
universal source of law.® To say that the rule of conduct which 

^ Law in the Modern State, p, 73. 
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has not been enacted in statute or accepted as common law may 
have a very important ethical reality but has no legal character 
because no legal sanctions follow its violation, or to point out 
that acts which conform to the rule likewise have no legal sig- 
nificance, does not touch his point. All acts which involve social 
sanctions by being imposed on men through the needs arising 
from social interdependence are legal in character. “It is, of 
course, true,” he admits, “that when there is no written statute 
or, at least, no formulated custom, there does not exist for that 
rule of law a definitive legal sanction. But that does not involve 
the absence of obligation in that rule of law understood not as a 
command but as a way of life^ derived from the necessities of 
social existence” ® These “ways of life” which contain “a rule 
of law every ruler recognized at a given time and place” are 
called, in the phraseology of droit objectif “normative laws” and 
it is difficult to see their precise relation to actual statutes unless 
we accept statutes as a sort of mechanical registration of these 
laws. Very evidently, however, statutes are nothing of the sort. 
To try to fit them thus arbitrarily into the frame of droit objectif 
is a Procrustean endeavor. Mutilation ensues. Statutes are 
generally attempts to create “ways of life.” 

Take for instance, such legislation (I use the term advisedly) 
as the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws contributing to its enforcement. It is, I 
believe, more than dubious whether such legislation could be 
classed under the head of “normative” law as defined above; 
certainly they are not “constructive” laws which are by definition 
“the way in which society organizes the sanction” to ensure the 
acceptance of normative law. They are not normative law 
within the meaning of M. Duguit^s definition because the de- 
cision as to their social necessity conceivably issued from a ma- 
jority only, not by an adhesion unanime” from the social whole; 
nor were they “ways of life.” They were, collectively, “prohi- 
bition” of a way of life. It is even possible that they were the 
result of the determined insistence of a minority, bent upon pro- 
hibiting the sale of alcoholic beverages completely. Granted that 
this minority, on the realistic interpretation which droit objectif 
has offered, be conceived as limited in fact to those indivduals 

® Op. cit.y p. 74. Italics mine. 
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actually in control of the force of government; granted, even, that 
this minority acted for what were the best interests of the 
solidaritS sociale; it must have acted so on its own interpreta- 
tion of what were those interests. Quite probably that interpre- 
tation coincided with that of the representatives of the constitu- 
tionally necessary majority of the citizens of the United States; 
possibly it did not. In either case, the fact, in M. Duguit’s 
despite, was quite clearly the organized wills of a part of the 
community imposing prohibitory rules of conduct upon another 
very considerable part — for no one can doubt the very real and 
extensive opposition to national prohibition of all alcoholic 
beverages. The law is enforced with varying degrees of success. 
But it is a statute and it is enforced. The determination of law 
is not a matter of the mere declaration of an already existing 
state of fact. It is in cases of this sort, and even moi'C in cases 
of technical economic legislation, the effort to create a state of 
fact in human conduct. 

It may be that where these experimental efforts run foul of 
the deepest and most ingrained human characteristics they fail. 
Nevertheless slavery has been abolished, opium trade and white- 
slaving have been outlawed, sanitation is more and more effec- 
tively enforced. 

The strength of the position of droit objectif lies in the fact 
that such laws as the Volstead Act, applied to as heterogeneous a 
population and as vast an area as the United States seriously 
overestimate the possibility of creating a state of fact. They 
are apt to break down, eventually, the whole machinery of legal 
enforcement by attempting too much. 

A much clearer example of the inadequacy of the conception 
of “normative laws” as the real basis of positive law, can be 
witnessed in the legislation of Fascist Italy. Mussolini, emu- 
lating the great lawgivers of the past, has not hesitated to at- 
tempt to change the whole political character and economic life 
of the Italian people. Doubtless Italians were predisposed to 
accept Fascist measures by previous disorders. But many of 
Mussolini’s decrees would not have had the support of opinion. 
Do these Fascist decrees command acceptance as automatically 
produced by “the social environment,” or because they are the 
conimands of an accepted legal sovereign who enforces them? 
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Positive law must equally describe the facts of habitual obedi- 
ence, even in the unconstitutional state. 

The crux of the question resolves itself into whether law in the 
modern state is not more than custom carried a degree further 
by declaration, as M. Esmein so keenly noted in his critique of 
the system of jurisprudence proposed by M. Duguit.^*^ If legis- 
lators are the agents of popular sovereignty, even a popular 
sovereignty conceived in terms so mechanical as those outlined 
by the positivist method under consideration, they have qua 
agents the duty of determining what shall be called law and the 
right to command its enforcement. The possibility of enforcing 
laws will depend upon constitutional morality in constitutional 
states and upon fear and force and social reactions in unconsti- 
tutional states. 

Constructive laws, which ^^are simply those that organize pub- 
lic services, offer to M. Duguit the opportunity to reconcile some 
of the dijfiiculties which normative laws have left on his hands. 
^Terhaps,” he says, ^^no great inconvenience is involved in the 
denial that normative laws exist; there would still remain the 
fact that every general disposition of government which aimed 
at the organization of a public service would be imposed on all 
under the legitimate sanction of material constraint. Indeed, in 
the issuance of such dispositions government only fulfils the 
social function incumbent upon it from the situation it occu- 
pies.” One could not ask a more complete admission of the 

” Esmein finds that Duguit confuses two very different things : 

“(1) la loi, commandement du souverain; elle tire sa force obligatoire 
de Tautorit^ dont elle €mane. 

“(2) la coutume, Texpression tacite et unanime de la volont6 des popu- 
lations ; elle se fonde sur des prficMents r$pet€s qui constituent, pour parler 
comme M. Duguit, autant de situations juridiques subjectives. . . . 

*Da loi, telle que la conqoit notre cher collogue, n’est gu^re que la coutume 
enrC‘gistr^e par la volont^ legislative des gouvernants ; et pourtant, il veut 
encore que ce soit la loi. N’y a-t-il pas IS, une confusion entre ce que 
Montesquieu aurait peut-etre appel6 la nature et le principe du pouvoir 
Mgislatif? 

“Ce qui fait agir le pouvoir l^gislatif est ce qui TarnSne a l^gif^rer, ce sent 
Men les besoins constates et les id^es moyennes de la population, et il est 
certain que les meilleures lois sont celles qui sont faites d’avance par I’opin- 
ion publique, murie et consciente. Mais ce n’est pas une raison pour brouil- 
ler, sans aucun besoin, les categories du droit public et confondre Topinion 
qui inspire la loi et Tautorite qui Tedicte. Qu’on propose de revenir au pur 
systSme coutumier: cela serait plus clair.” (Elements de droit constitu- 
tionnel. Introduction^ ed.) 

^Duguit, op. cit.j p. 74. 
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main Austinian position, nor is there any great significance to 
be attached to the introduction of the term function. The con- 
ception was not foreign to Austin himself, though he found that 
“The Province of Jurisprudence Determined” (as he significantly 
called his lectures on Jurisprudence) did not require its elabora- 
tion. After the following admission on the part of M. Duguit, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to see why he has introduced the 
notion of normative law at all, whether, indeed, it has not a 
meaning on the same metaphysical plane from which he so often 
insists on pulling down other systems.^^ 

. I have pointed out that it is not necessary to know if 
there is a rule of law earlier in origin and superior in force to 
government. For the same reason we need not enquire if norma- 
tive laws exist, for if they do they are only the expression of this 
rule of law. For myself, it seems clear that this rule of law and 
the statutes that are its expression have an actual existence. 
They must be postulated because we can not do witliout them. 
The very condition of social life involves our organizing certain 
activities with public services, and it is from this that their opera- 
tion has the social force and value involved in their general 
rules.” 

The passage from the original French of M. Duguit has been 
very roughly translated ; yet I can not escape the conclusion that 
the foregoing statement involves, on its face, an obvious contra- 
diction and a very interesting one. For it shows the basic diffi- 
culty. involved in the whole so-termed “realistic” position; if 
government fulfils an automatic function in its legislation (and 
indeed in all its other capacities), we do not need to go behind 
its force for a rule of law superior to government (that is 
always if we propose to stick only to the necessary facts) . On 
the other hand, if we propose to find the rule of law superior in 
force to government, we can not stop short of the ultimate realm 
into which we shall be led by logic. As Laird has so happily 
phrased the matter, “He who trusts himself to logic must trust 

“This attack on Ihering and Jellinek way almost be reduced to his posi- 
tivistic dogma of “No metaphysics,” so far as its bearing on the will is con- 
cerned. But there is a supplementary insistence on the organic coiite-vt 
of law that is valuable, and that Jurists of the formalistic school neglect 
This .would apply, e.g., to Hans Kelsen’s “Pure Theory of Law.” 

“ Op. oif., p. 75. 
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himself altogether. He can not seriously like the instrumentalists 
of Mr. Bradley, step into the stream with one foot and keep the 
other on the bank. For the bank is not firm enough and the 
stream too masterful.'' The logic of his argument would lead 
M. Duguit straight back to a system of a Natural Law of Eco- 
nomic Necessity. 

The dilemma is so obvious that he can not himself escape it; 
but his attempt to bring the two horns together into unity begets 
so strange a creature — ^the unicorn of mythos, one is tempted to 
say — ^that I propose quoting his ingenious abracadabra some- 
what at length: 

“Of course a statute is universally admitted to possess an 
obligatory, even imperative, force. A statute, it may be, is no 
longer the order of a superior imposed upon an inferior will. 
But it still remains true that civil servants and private citizens 
must obey statutes. The power of compulsion at the disposal 
of government may necessarily and can legitimately be applied to 
ensure obedience to them. 

“TAese are not contradictory principles [my italics]. It is 
clear, as I have pointed out, that there is an objective law su- 
perior to government. As soon as a human society exists, the 
indispensable condition of its maintenance is social discipline. 
While we reject metaphysical theory [sic] it is of course clear 
that the social environment necessarily gives rise to a rule of 
social conduct.^^ . . . We obey this rule not because it creates a 
superior duty, but simply because we are, for good or ill, mem- 
bers of society and therefore necessarily subject to its social 
discipline. ... It is clear to all of us that it has an obligatory 
nature not transcendental and abstract but based on the facts of 
life."'^® 

“Once that is understood it becomes clear why a statute com- 
pels us to obedience. It is not, technically speaking, a command. 

A Study in Realism f p. 91. 

Op, cit., p. 70. The analogy to Dewey's doctrine, supra^ is too obvious 
to require elaboration. 

Loo. cit. et p. 71. This is the obligation by imposition, or by psycho- 
logical coercion, which Durkheim and L^vy-Bruhl have developed in their 
treatment of social psychology, based upon the notion of “collective represen- 
tations.” See W. R. Dennes, Method and Presuppositions of Group Psy- 
chology (ITniv. of California Press, 1924). See aLso P. A. Sorokin, “Soci- 
ology and Ethics,” The Social Sciences (Ogburn and Goldenweiser, editors). 
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It is yet compelling because it formulates a rule of law which is 
itself the expression of social facts.” 

This is to put Mr. Dewey’s social morality of fact, outlined in 
Human Nature and Conduct, to legal use. But a very slight 
familiarity with the psychology of persuasive composition serves 
to convince one that M. Duguit is conscious of skating here on 
an ice-skim of the thinnest, from the number of repetitions of 
“it is clear” that he makes each time he approaches the question 
of what, exactly, the technical nature of a statute is. Here is 
that very “law superior to the state” which he finds, as we have 
seen, unnecessary to invoke in order to justify the force of the 
rulers and it is this law itself, nevertheless, to which he has 
recourse when he would establish that the statute is not a com- 
mand. One may suggest that on M. Duguit’s own method of 
selecting facta, one can not go further into the nature of statute 
than to say it is a command, for that is the only conceivable 
reality by which “the possessors of force” can impose their wills 
upon the ruled. Any other interpretation of the force which the 
rulers possess must seek to explain the facts of government in 
terms of a purpose-relation that possesses the right to command 
because that right has been granted it by the general consent 
of an ordered society, in a given territory. This shared will to 
order is, I suggest, nothing very different from M. Duguit’s 
solidarite sociale as a Natural Law {jm naturale) superior to the 
state.^® It is better stated, I believe, in the formulation given it 
by Herr Stammler, or by M. Charmont, a distinguished com- 
patriot of M. Duguit, in terms of form, and better still by Mr. 
Morris Cohen.^® But nothing is to be gained by exorcising the 
will ex rerum natura, as M. Duguit has done, or by calling the 

Law in the Modern Btate, cf, p. 72 f£. Precisely the difference between 
a statute and a social custom consists in the fact that the former techni- 
cally speakinf , a legal command, 

“Geny said of it: ‘‘In reality, this objective law is enough like the old 
natural law to be mistaken for it, like that universal, immutable law, the 
source of all positive laws which was spoken of in the plan of the civil code 
of the year VIII. Nevertheless, I have no doubt that M. Duguit would cry 
out and protest with all his might against sxich a comparison.*’ (La revue 
critique de Ugislation) 1901, p, 508, quoted by Charmont, Modern French 
Legal Philosophy, p. 132, note. Mr. Morris Cohen has called Duguit, aptly; 
a “crypto-idealist/’ 

“Charmont, op, oit, mpra, translated and selected from La renaissance 
dtt droit c/. especially Chapter IX. 

Stammler, Die Lehre von dem Biohtigen Bechie, especially Introduction. 
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result social order. It is the machine without the god that is 
left. 

Nothing remains of M. Duguit^s attack on Jellinek’s doctrine 
of auto-limitation, after all, except the highly metaphysical 
affirmation that the will is unknowable and, from this a priori 
consideration, consequently incapable of prescribing its own 
law. There is no difficulty half so formidable under the doctrine 
of auto-limitation (once we see that state “personality’’ stands 
for organized purpose) in seeing how statutes themselves may be 
made subject to judicial review under the interpretation of or- 
ganic law, as there is in the notion of objective law which some- 
how imposes social needs automatically. The latter conception 
can never deal adequately with the power of a political com- 
munity (a state) to alter its own organic law, for it must treat 
that experimental manifestation of popular will as the fixed de- 
cree of social necessity. It never does justice to the part volition 
plays in determining what it will recognize as social necessity. 
We must, however, equally reject the notion of the state person 
when that concept is used to imply a super-personal unity as 
the basis of the state, and a general will. 

11. Federalism and Statutes — Legal Unity 

But what are we to say of the statutes which M. Duguit de- 
scribes as “not derived from the people or its representatives,” 
statutes passed by districts and groups? And how reconcile the 
statutory power which clothes certain commissions with legisla- 
tive and quasi- judicial attributes, with the doctrine that statutes 
can issue only from the determinate legislative body of the na- 
tional assembly? Can the popular will be said to be represented 
by administrative ordinances that possess equal claims to exe- 
cution by the courts with the ordinary statutes passed by 
legislatures? 

The existence of such laws alongside of the laws emanating 
from the organ supposed to represent “the national will,” M. 
Duguit contends is a clear disproof of the old notion of sover- 
eignty that on a given territory only one law can exist and that 
all statute must derive its recognition and validity only from 
that law, “Obviously,” he says, “the sovereign can not admit a 
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federalist organization” and he points to the saeva indignatio 
manifested by the men of the French Revolution in the Consti- 
tution of 1791,^“ against self-governing areas or communities in 
the State. He might later have pointed to Fascism gathering 
even the threads of local government through prefect and podesta, 
into the hands of the head of the hierarchy in Rome. Obviously 
the facts of political life do bear M. Duguit out in his contention 
that all law does not emanate from the enactments of a single 
national legislative body. It was this aspect of the federal form 
of government of the United States, together, of course, with the 
existence of a rigid constitution, that led Austin to place sover- 
eignty in the determinate body capable of revising the constitu- 
tion. But is it obvious that “the sovereign can not admit a 
federalist organization,” if by federalist is meant “what we to- 
day call decentralization”? Decentralization of administrative 
areas does not imply federalism, for federalism means the 
restraint of a rigid constitution on the changing of the distri- 
bution of powers. Decentralization is, it may well be, the 
key to most of the problems of detail in government. But de- 
centralization, when it means the delegation of certain powers of 
self-government to geographical communities, or of special 
powers to commissions with expert knowledge, need not in the 
least conflict with the legal sovereignty of the nation state. Even 
in a truly federal state, it is the latter, ultimately, through the 
amending power or the power which created the constitution, 
that must limit both state and federal governments ; or through 
its judicial bodies which maintain the constitution it must decide 
all questions of the legality of ordinances or quasi-statutes, and 
on the basis of whether they are or are not ultra vires the powers 
conferred. The Constitution of such a federal state as the self- 
governing Dominion of Canada is a clear illustration of this 
contention. All powers are reserved for the Dominion which are 
not specifically granted to the separate provinces. Technically 
the laws of the Dominion itself are still subject to review by the 
Privy Council of The Empire, through the Judicial Committee — 
though since the Imperial Conference of 1926 that review no 
longer rests on the prerogative of the British Crown (as had just 
been held in the Prank Nadan Case) but on the voluntary con- 
" Duguit, op. oit., p. 96. 
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sent of the Dominion. Federalism implies unification in a legal 
system, although it can not be explained by the “state-person” 
or the general will, as it is for example in Professor Willoughby^s 
Fundamental Concepts of Public Law. 

The United States, though it presents the reverse situation from 
Canada so far as residuary powers are concerned, illustrates the 
same unification of laws: technically its separate states reserve 
all powers not specifically granted to the Federal Government 
by the Constitution, which, historically, can only be seen as . a 
compact agreed upon by the several states. A trace of this com- 
pact theory remains in the formal restriction in Article V de- 
signed to protect the equal representation of States in the Senate 
even from the amending power itself. 

Probably there is no other instance in history of an opportu- 
nity, such as that which was created by Hamilton and his co- 
workers on the Federalist j to analyze the basis of a contemporary 
political association so clearly derived from specific agreement. 
Yet the historical evolution of the federation thus created has 
been always more clearly away from a confederacy of real states, 
delegating specific powers to a central government, and toward 
a central government which took away from the states all final 
power that it found necessary to assure its control. This is the 
significance which the Civil War assumes in the political his- 
tory of the North American political experiment; and it is more 
than ever the juristic meaning of the Supreme Court decisions 
arising out of the Fourteenth Amendment and “Due Process,” 
as well as the gradual extension of powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Constitutional authority to regulate commerce 
between the States,^^ and to extend the police power through 
taxation and other main grants of power. Most of all it is the 
meaning of the facility with which the Constitution is latterly 
amended. Federalism is coming to mean Hamiltonian Federal- 
ism. So long, however, as the amending clause requires consent 
from three-fourths .of the states, nationalism has not entirely 
conquered federalism. 

That Austinian sovereignty would indeed preclude a really 

^Of. Franklin Pierce, Federal Usurpation, and Walter Thompson, Federal 
Centralization, Rodney L. Mott, Due Process of Law, and Charles Collins, 
The Fourteenth Amendment and the States. 

** Of. Beard, The Supreme Court and the Constitution. 
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federal (i.e., a completely confederate) form of Government 
from claiming to exist in a true state there is no doubt, for 
Austin denied that a true sovereign could render allegiance in 
turn to another determinate superior. The Articles of Confed- 
eration showed that a confederacy degenerates easily into an 
impotent League of States. It was on this logic that the advo- 
cates of “States Rights” prior to secession denied the sovereignty 
of the Union. The Union was itself the creation of the sovereign 
states. It existed for their welfare in a common direction, not 
they for its. The logic of John C. Calhoun was rigorously Aus- 
tinian: save that he applied it to South Carolina rather than to 
the Union, it was precisely the same which had moved fiery “Old 
Hickory” (Andrew Jackson) to threaten Calhoun himself with 
the hemp. In effect, it proclaimed that the political community 
was sovereign within its borders, and would brook no interference 
from without, or from within. Calhoun’s theory of “concurrent” 
majorities or the consent of three-fourths of the states as a brake 
on unconstitutional federal legislation never had the grip of real- 
ity in it; it could only mean disagreement and disruption when 
applied to a growing nation.^* 

The obvious quarrel arose as to the locus of sovereignty, not 
as to its nature. To the Unionists the indivisibility of sover- 
eignty meant that the powers of the separate states were subject 
to limitation and even to revision where they conflicted with those 
of the United States; to the Secessionists, per contra, the same 
indivisibility meant that the powers of the Federal Government 
were granted only conditionally, and they were for that reason 
subject, if abused, to revocation by any state which entered into 
the compact. But there was no quarrel as to their indivisibility. 
Lee, who refused the command of the Northern Armies, saying 
with dramatic simplicity “1 am first a citizen of Virginia,” would 
have had no doubt about any proposal to divide Virginia itself. 
That issue would have met the rebuke of armed force applied 
with the same sternness that made the entire South a four-years 
battle ground. In fact Virginians still speak bitterly of “the 
rape of West Virginia.” The larger issue was decided for the 
nation by that bloody arbitrament. But it would, no doubt, have 

** (7/, Arthur Heath, 

Calhoun's Works, ed. 1853, Tol I, pp. 28 ei teg. 
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been decided ultimately by the quietly inexorable movement of 
historical forces all making for nationalism, not Confederacy. 
De Tocqueville^s ^^gouvernement national incom'plef^ moved 
always toward completion. Perhaps the courts will be eventually 
freed from the onus they now bear of stretching the constitution 
to obviate its amendment. In any case, national supremacy in 
national concerns is assured. Sovereignty in legal systems must 
follow the growth of new areas of political community. It need 
not move always to unification in a single- state as the juristic 
break-up of the British Commonwealth of Nations shows. 

The difldculty in assigning definite bounds to the sovereign state 
suggests that the sovereign state itself is no fixed and permanent 
geographical entity, and that the will to political community is 
itself a matter of degree. Historically, federal government has 
been a compromise of constituent sovereignty. The unity which 
finds its expression in willingness to admit national sovereignty is 
elicited by a complex of forces by no means so easy to formulate 
as M. Duguit’s soUdarite sociale would make us believe. It 
demands the technique of checks and balances and extraordinary 
majorities. It is, maybe unluckily, not capable of a sort of eco- 
nomic summary, which would divide the kingdoms among men 
according to purely economic groupings, though under modern 
conditions it is safe to predict that the economic factor will 
become increasingly predominant. The unhappy fact is that this 
solidarity of interdependence is conditioned by determinants of 
past history that traverse it and sometimes disrupt it completely. 
Mr. Ernest Barker has amplified this theme in National Char- 
acter. 

Renan, in his celebrated essay, put down nationalism to a 
sort of mythos, a common purpose created by a common belief. 
Real nationality can not be created by the blue pencils of eco- 
nomic experts in conference, even granted the best will in the 
world and the possession of insight that would need to be almost 
prophetic in its character. It is a matter of community, partly 
determined by environmental forces, economic needs, and past 
history, but also a community of ideals, of education, of morals, 
of religion, as well as what we are in the habit of calling national 
temperament. Environmentally considered, a good but only a 
partial case may be made out for climatic, for geographical, and 
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economic factors as formative of “I’c&'pnt des lois.” In any case 
it is certain that the spirit of nationhood is a slow historical 
growth, and a stubborn one. 

McDougall in the Group Mind has defined the nation simply 
in terms of a “national mind,” though he hardly rests content 
with the concept in his later works. Indeed the practical value 
of such a definition may be questioned; but there is some such 
ultimacy about the fact that is a nation. Where this spirit does 
not exist, or where it has ceased to exist, no mere legal cement 
suffices to create the edifice of a state, or to hold the cracking 
parts long together. Where it does exist already, or where 
it comes newly into being out of the intertwined forces of social 
growth, no outside force short of a catastrophe is capable of 
disrupting it. Out of such a nation-wide consciousness, often, it 
is true, very imperfectly expressed, comes a shared will to com- 
mon ends wliich can only be attained through political commu- 
nity. This is a will that is in no way open to the reproach of 
being what M. Duguit calls the vague construction of meta- 
physicians. Metaphysical it is in the sense that all realities are 
metaphysical ; but vague it certainly is not, for it may prove its 
claims to facthood in a way capable of far more immediate and 
practical demonstration than a mecluinic.ally or organically 
operative social solidarity. It is the only i>ossibiliiy of legally 
enforced social solidarity in the degree to which that is realizable 
in a world of individuals and groups consciously pursuing an 
infinite diversity of ends. For it is a community of purpose that 
manifests itself politically, not only toward the creation of a 
sovereign arbiter of the difficulties inevitable upon human asso- 
ciation, but toward the maintenance of that arbiter as the con- 
dition of peace. 

The enduring nature of national unity finds expression in the 
enduring frame of government constituted for this end. Let 
him who desires proof of the reality of this consensus of wills 
but consider the amount of unity elicited by any serious threat 
to the sovereignty so created, be the threat from within or with- 
out. The fell spirit of Nationalism appears not to have been 
exorcised in any sense by the League of Nations idea; rather it 
took a new lease on life through “self-determination.” Let him 
consider further the amount of inconvenience, of positive coercion 
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which individuals and minorities accept without a feeling of re- 
belliousness, tacitly recognizing the greater good of maintaining 
a source of impartial justice. The fact that people do “back"’ 
the government and are willing to submit to its law can only be 
explained in terms of an abiding and shared purpose, not the mere 
recognition of an already existing social solidarity, but an affir- 
mation of the common aim toward a social solidarity that is 
endurable and enduring, based on the protection of those rights 
of individuals which the social experience has proved necessary 
to the development of real personality. Even Leninism is prefer- 
able to Hobbes’ State of Nature; and Fascism is welcomed after 
anarchy. 

I have aimed at suggesting the notion that the will to establish 
a governmental base for the state is a real fact, but I have in- ^ 
tended to suggest that it was not the ^^general will” of a super- 
person, but the consensus of purpose among citizens who recognize 
the necessity of constitutional morality. I have tried to suggest 
at the same time that the expression of this purpose is a matter 
of degree and direction because the community desired is itself 
a matter of direction and degree. Where the ends of political 
association are local, the authority for realizing these ends is 
local; where they reach out and touch the interests of a wider 
community, a broader frame of government results. Rigid con- 
stitutions recognize and protect communities of purpose from 
simple majorities. The constitutional form clothes each area of 
community with law. 

Because, however, of the increasing interdependence of society 
the relationships between groups tend increasingly toward 
contact with each other and with all, while at the same time 
a growing specialization of function has tended to make each 
association qualitatively further removed from the other. The 
result of this may be seen in the tendency, sufficiently discern- 
ible in modern corporate life of every sort, to solve the 
problems arising from differentiation in function and increase 
in extent, by progressive federal deconcentration, by centering 
authority, so far as the needs of the particular unit involved can 
be adequately met, within its own limits, but by reserving con- 
trol of those matters affecting the entire association for its su- 
preme governing body. Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
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the state itself, through decentralization of administrative areas, 
through the creation of ad hoc bodies and commissions of perma- 
nent functions, as well as through the development of a real 
degree of international community which transcends the nation 
state. 

Furthermore all types of social groupings have disciplinary 
laws of their own enforceable against their members, what M. 
Duguit has termed “the organic law of the service.” “Obviously,” 
he says, “this renders impossible the imperialist theory of a uni- 
fied law, for all men in a given state. . . . The evolution of 
discipline, in fact, goes, step by step, along the same road as 
the public services towards autonomy. We see being built up 
a penal law by the side and yet outside of the national penal law. 
Public law is clearly no longer monistic in its imperialism.”®'' 
In common with Mr. Laski he is inclined to call this decentraliza- 
tion “a federalizing of authority.” 

Obviously, as M. Duguit has claimed, if all the laws of asso- 
ciations “so formed in the midst of the national life as to break 
its absorptive unity” are law, there is indeed no “unified law for 
all men in a given state.” This appears to me to be rather a 
reductio ad absurdum of the criterion of law which he has urged 
than a death-blow to the conception of unified law. It is the 
stock-in-trade of political pluralism to point thus to the existence 
not only of a multitude of governmental agencies capable of 
declaring law, but to the laws of associations which the courts 
recognize, in order to prove that law is not one but many. “The 
law of 1901 on the right of association does of course insist that 
in theory an association is still governed by the princijiles of 
the civil code on contracts and obligations (Art. Ill, tit. 3) . This 
is merely a legislative error. . . . The statutes of an association 
are not the clauses of a contract, but a definite law.” 

If they are a definite law, however, it is because the state pro- 
poses to hold an association to its associated end, and to hold 
acts done outside the powers conferred, to be ultra vires — not 
because the power of declaring law is vested in the association 
itself. For M. Duguit, so long as he holds to the juridically 

^ haw in the Modem State, p. 107 ff. 

Deselianel, La d4aentraUsation ; II. J. Laski, Foundaiion$ of Sover- 
rngnty^ ‘*The Problem of Administrative Areas.*’ 

Op. c-ii, 113. 
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useless notion of law as derived from all social morality what- 
ever — so long, that is, as he refuses to make the one Austinian 
differentiation that remains indubitably useful: that between 
positive morality and positive law — naturally all ^^law^^ is of 
equal value because of its identity of origin. But that is merely 
to end with a stroke all juristic possibility of reducing law to a 
workable unity. The only possibility of coordinating law lies 
in a government which can command because to command is 
its function, in order to arrange a systematic hierarchy of law 
and to assure the rule of law. Otherwise there is no escape from 
the anarchic welter of group laws conflicting as interests conflict. 
To coordinate is to organize into unity, and to unify implies a 
definite location of the power to issue commands which all citi- 
zens recognize and accept. This end can only be achieved satis- 
factorily under a definitely organized constitutional system. 

I am aware that this, to ears attuned to the chorus of modern 
pluralistic theory, sounds naively old-fashioned. “Much water 
has passed under the bridge,” I shall no doubt be informed. 
“Has it not swept along with it the archaic traditions of the 
omnicompetent state-person?” Not as a matter of actual fact. 
Dictatorship is the order of the day. Mussolini deifies the state- 
personality of Italy and becomes its prophet. Furthermore, even 
on the basis of moral oughtj instead of is, wherever law exists 
as a consciously developed means of administering justice, it must 
be brought into a unified and self-consistent system so far as 
the political intelligence of a people is able to accomplish it. 
Otherwise constitutionalism gives way to civil disorder and 
force. The federal idea has not, in practice, militated against 
this unifying of sovereignty; rather it has made such systematic 
unification possible over wider areas, because it has distributed 
the functional arrangement of law to fit the areas of community 
involved, reserving ultimate sovereignty to the amending power. 
Constituent sovereignty represents, I have said, the willingness 
of societies to establish a common arbiter for common concerns. 
Legal sovereignty is the constitutional arrangement of power so 
upheld. And if I point to the growth of the idea of the need 
of an international sovereignty over international concerns, it is 
not with any intellectualistic fallacy in mind of solution by the 
provision of framework of ideas, but as a practical extension of 
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the idea that is already operative in the spread of bodies of law 
like the English and the Roman over vast areas of the world’s 
surface, and a gradual rapprocJiement of the fundamental ideas 
of justice the world over. ^To Ciesar the things that are Caesar’s,” 
if justice under law among the nations is to remain more than 
the dream ^^Zum Ewigen Frieden” National constitutionalism 
must precede international constitutionalism — although the for- 
mer demands the latter for completion. 

But even here we must remark the limits of justiciable ques- 
tions. The thing that has kept that conception no more than 
a dream is a feudal society of nations. Just as a feudal society of 
lords and underlings, each jealous of the surrender of any part 
of his power to his suzerain superior, made the king’s justice so 
long a mockery, to-day the same feudal conception of law makes 
international law valid only for a limited field of agreement. Yet 
M, Duguit wishes avowedly to see applied witliin the nation the 
same notion, i.e., that the reality of government is force, of one 
sort or another; and that the ability of a given group to impose 
its demands by social reactions, of one sort or anotJier, is the only 
realistic form of law. He admits the analogy to fcuulalism but 
has no fears for social solidarity, for lie sees in feudalism, along- 
side its violence, a vast regime of contract based not uiion intcl- 
lectualistic meetings of wills but upon fear and force and social 
reactions — in short upon ''facts.” 

III. Statute and Contract 

In the appearance of statutory agreements in modern times, 
M. Duguit sees a renaissance of the feudalistic notion tliat all law 
represents a contract so arrived at. Statutes founded on agree- 
ment represent just this break-away from the idea of a miilateral 
act of will, particularly in the case of labor agreements: collec- 
tive bargaining of the unions for the wages and conditions of 
labor which are to be in force over an entire field of industry. 
The agreements thus arrived at are enforceable at law within 
limits; yet they are evidently not commands of the sovereign 
power. There is about them the character of a feudal relation- 
ship, "based above all on a regime of contract,” as M. Duguit 
puts it. He says that the state can not command; it must bar- 
gain. Yet a state like Fascist Italy founded upon droit objectif 
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alone uses force to enforce these “bargains.^’ If he looks to the 
extension of organization in industrial structure 'Ho make the 
trades concerned almost a legally organized body, it is because 
then the collective agreement will so regulate the relations of 
capital and labor as to be the law of an organized profession. 
It will thus achieve the coordination of classes by a series of 
collective contracts — by a series of agreements between the differ- 
ent groups in which each class is integrated.” Mussolini uses 
the same language. The Fascist State takes this machinery in 
theory. In practice it enforces the awards of wages determined 
by Mussolini or his industrial advisers on the Fascist Grand 
Council. The syndicates and corporations are mere fagades, 
imposing at a distance. 

If the element of contract were genuine this would be in germ 
very much like the guild-socialist idea of society. It is an idea 
even more fertile with suggestive possibilities of extending the 
field of voluntary agreement through collective organization. 
But the reality of the staters control, in the interest of a na- 
tionally regimented social solidarity, reduces the voluntary ele- 
ment to a preliminary and rests the ultimate decision in a 
Fascist state. 

Even when the initiation of the agreement is really contractual, 
it can only become statutory by the recognition accorded it by 
the state, as Whitleyism in England is finding out. Collective 
labor agreements are not always possessed of statutory force by 
the mere fact of having been arrived at between labor and capital 
in conference. From time to time a given state exerts its power 
to intervene even to the extent of regulating wages, not only 
where no agreement is possible because labor is unorganized, but 
even in industrial disputes in which the very strength of the con- 
tending organizations makes their struggle disastrous to the pub- 
lic interest. M. Duguit warns the legislative bodies from such 
intervention carried out under either the individualist notion of 
contract or mandate, and demands that it "be inspired in the 
action by the idea of a law of conduct based on agreement and 
applied to the relations of two social groups.” No doubt his 
warning is generally sound, except that there are more than two 
social groups involved in every labor dispute of importance. 

^ Op. cit, 121. 
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There is also the whole of the society of a given political com- 
munity: it, too, is involved in a naost important and interested 
manner in a solution the issue of which will depend, not on the 
force that the contestants can bring to bear, but on justice. Its 
intervention ought to be impartial, and politically responsible, 
not Fascist. How to make it so is the most important problem 
of modern goveimment. 

It has often been suggested that in the feudalistic ordering of 
economic matters, with no sovereign arbiter to prevent the resort 
of labor and capital to the weapons of strike and lockout re- 
spectively, lies the greatest danger to impotent constitutionalism 
which dares not extend the sovereignty of the responsible state. 
The greatest excuse for the methods of Fascism by the same 
token is the refusal or the powerlessness of government to protect 
the public services. If the responsible state dare not intervene, 
because representatives arc politically endangered by taking a 
strong course, Fascism will be rendered a necessity by social 
crises. The want of common ground on which to bring labor 
and employers together for legal solutions leaves the way open 
only for Fascism, or for the compromise of conflicting forces. 
M. Duguit is perfectly correct in pointing to the field of indus- 
trial dispute as one in winch the traditional doctrine of sover- 
eignty is not applied. Modern industry is pluralistic — or feudal, 
if you choose — precisely because there docs not yet exist in it 
the willingness or perhaps the possibility for a common arbiter. 
The State now bargains; can it command? Can its commands 
be constitutionalized to win general acceptance? There is not 
the degree of common purpose necessary for the so-called freedom 
of contract to furnish a workable scheme for industrial peace. 
For the basis of agreement, a will toward common ends is 
wanting. Can anything short of a working jiartnership of 
employers and employed furnish it? No merely metdianical 
solution, either collectivist or syndicalist, can supply this sine 
qua non of industrial health: some profess to see no possibility 
of a solution so long as men can feel no creative joy in the 
product of their labor, and they find little prospect of artistry 
in any industrial system so highly mechanized as that of our 
own day has become. But in actual practice where labor is 
buying stock control with its own wages it is becoming its own 
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employer to a limited but still significant degree. By shortening 
hours it may achieve a creative leisure. 

Fascism, seeking only the short-cut of ^Miscipline^^ by force, 
is a true interpretation of the social necessity, the fear and 
force, which form the other side of Duguit’s “objective law’’, 
founded on the assurance of social solidarity and the public 
services. But Fascism sees only the morality of necessity. 
Even for so hard-pushed an economic plight as that of Italy, 
this practical enforcement of industrial serfdom offers no per- 
manent hope. 

On the other hand, one may have small hopes for any Utopian 
solutions for this out-of-joint state of things. It is possible, as 
the medievally minded suggest, that some of the abiding indus- 
trial discontent does lie rather in the lack of an outlet for the 
natural craftsmanship of the laborer and in his feeling of being 
himself a part of the machine, not its master, than in a desire to 
control business policy. But we must accept industrialism as a 
; fact and then seek a remedy to curb its vices. 

In any case, the remedy does not lie in allowing the solution 
of the affairs which immediately affect what M. Duguit calls 
the public services to go by default; to hope, that is, that the 
parties to the struggle may somehow arrive at an unenforceable 
agreement. For that, on the face of the daily evidence of the 
times, is to hope the impossible; it is merely to watch helplessly 
the growing breach which this supine attitude helps to widen. 
“Labor” and capital are still in a state of nature toward, each 
, other for want of a sovereign. The situation is not difficult 

where employers recognize the laborer’s stake by paying high 
f wages and attempting to give him a sense of partnership. But 

where, as in Europe and many industries in the United States, no 
such feeling exists, the state of anarchy becomes unbearable. 
There is real danger that, failing a joint solution between, say, 
coal miners and operators, the sovereign will be created with 
Fascist powers of control.^® The great danger of industrial 

* The evolution of anarchy toward despotism is not difficult to trace in the 
attitude which Labor troubles have forced on the Federal Courts in the 
United States, confronted as they are with alarming phenomena such as the 
Herrin massacre of strike-breaking miners, and the state of civil war that 
prevailed in West Virginia between miners and operators’ armed guards. In 
desperation at violence which is no longer sporadic, but general and sug- 
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anarchy is precisely this tendency to make despotism inevitable. 
Once Fascism is in the saddle, constitutional control is made 
impossible. 

In his latest edition of the Traite, this is precisely the position 
into which M. Duguit has been forced: It is a satire of circum- 
stance that puts into the mouth of the great cclebrator of the 
promise of syndicalism, the jurist of the group law, this ful- 
mination against the actuality of a law based on no more solid 
basis than a social solidarity to be arrived at by group agree- 
ment: he exalts now the employment of the force of the rulers 
of the national state against “quelques milliers d’egares et de 
criminels” (the flavor of the French would of course be lost in 
translation) qui “out voulu, en fomentant une greve des chemins 
de jer, affamer, ruiner le pays, et en creant.de la misere et de la 
souffrance, realiser je ne sais quelle revolution bolcheviste" ! 
Nevertheless he takes comfort for his theory in the thought 
that “ce n’est point la pretendue puissance souveraine de VS tat 
qui a brise le mouvement, mais encore ici, une collaboration agis- 
sante et resolue des volontes individuelles.” Mussolini agrees 
frankly in stating that the state is Mussolini and his obedient 
black shirts: in Italy at least, individuals under hierarchy. 

It is not the despotism which grows out of anarchy that will 
assure genuine social solidarity. Europe seems to be turning 
back to its old gods, in the hard days of reconstruction, but it 
is not they who can furnish ultimately the means of settling 
disputes between employer and employed. There is the possi- 

gestive of organized intent, the courts attempted to lay the basiH of a rule 
of law by the issuing of sweeping injunctions against tln^ unions, and by 
rulings which fix responsibility for tortious and injurious acts during strikes 
on the unions in their quasi-corporate character : witm^ss the recent 
Coronado Goal Company vs» United Miners* FederatUyn (notes to “Concep- 
tion of Corporate Personality,’' infra), and the injunction graul(‘d to U. S. 
Attorney-General Daugherty against the striking crafts union on the rail- 
roads. President Harding admitted his helplessness to cope with the situa- 
tion brought about by national strikes of railway workers, and miners, and 
suggested that the awards of the IT. S. Labor Board be made compulsory. 
Instead, under the Coolidge administration, dedicated to “kcfqiing govern- 
ment out of business,” the Board was abolished and a Mediation Commission 
established with merely advisory powers, unless both parties, after (Confronta- 
tion, agreed to accept mediation — quite adequate as long as wages can be 
increased with the Interstate Commerce Commission benevolently t)aHsing 
the charge on to railroad rates. 

^ The occasion being a strike by the Railway Syndicates C. G. T. in the 
Chemins de fer de VWst, May, 1920. TraiU, Introduction, p. lx, VoL 1. 
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bility of “a Roman peace” through such a regimentation of the 
worker as Mussolini deems necessary; or through the decimation 
of the bourgeois employer, after the amiable fashion of Bol- 
shevism. But the former means revolution, sooner or later, 
for revolution can not be staved off forever by imperialism or 
even war. The latter means starvation and anarchy and the 
whole circle of degeneration over again. 

The function of government intervention, under most enlight- 
ened national legal systems, is held to be the protection of the 
common interests of its citizenship by preventing either party 
to the dispute from exploiting the force in its hands to exact 
an advantage. Our public service commissions are created to 
act this part by curbing the exploitation of monopolies. Sooner 
or later we shall have also to curb labor monopolies in vital 
services. 

Under M. Duguit^s ^daw of conduct based on agreement,” so 
long as the agreement is not a matter for state arbitration, the 
exploitation of force is the only basis of agreement possible; 
the result is an agreement of compromise, founded on fear. But 
agreements reached where the two parties have an acceptable 
arbiter of the justice of their claims is a different matter. That 
is the only reality there is in freedom of contract, not a free- 
dom to secure social injustice by force or fraud, but freedom 
to secure an obligation mutually binding because it was arrived 
at under law, not under threat of violence. If commissions fix 
rates in essential public services that enjoy a monopoly and are 
essential to the life of modern communities, why may they not 
also adjust wages? The State must assume the power of 
command, and abandon the futility of bargaining: England, for 
example, will not be able to regain industrial health until she 
has a government in power that can say to both coal owners 
and coal miners: “Quit as individuals if you like. But do not 
use your collective force against the state. We shall not support 
you at the expense of the community unless we make terms in 
the community's interest and name.” 

IV, State Responsibility 

The whole parade of the growth of state responsibility in 
administrative acts, of the decisions of the Conseil d^Btat hold- 
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ing the charters of public service corporations enforceable, do 
not point, it seems to me in the direction that M. Duguit assumes, 
i.e., to the abdication of its sovereign power to command by the 
state. The state may agree to submit its acts to the courts, 
because, in non-sovereign administrative relations, the state 
is more and more assuming relations in the exercise of its 
functions which place it in the same status as any other party 
to a civil action, and because as the sovereign, it is the source 
of positive law: it is therefore to be expected that it will not 
refuse to administer justice in cases where its governmental 
agencies have infringed the rights or the interests of its citizens 
which are protected by its own law. As contracts are secured 
by its law, they are enforceable against the state itself, and 
their violation for any purpose demands a just indemnifica- 
tion.“^ 

Yet in spite of all this it is obvious that the power which is 
itself the source of law — of positive law, that is — has the final 
word as to what shall be enforced as law. The ultimate respon- 
sibility of government for its acts must be political responsibility 
to an electorate, rather than judicial responsibility. The 
courts themselves, for instance, can hardly be controlled by still 
other courts. Where they form policies, they are apt ultimately 
to be brought to book by organized opinion just as arc other legis- 
lative bodies. Where they misapply their trust of the law, im- 
peachment must serve. The command of a constitutionally 
empowered branch of government is ultimately sovereign in any 
legal sense. It does not, and can not divest itself of this char- 
acter in any case involving the exercise of governmental power, 
and this fact necessitates as a matter of course a separate domain 
of public law, whether it be explicitly so recognized or not. There 
are limits to legal responsibility (where governmental acta are not 
ultra vires) which even American courts recognize in the Police 
Power exercised administratively, and in the whole range of 
“political” acts into which no court will inquire. 

In the field of statutory agreements, so-called, this appears 
clearly in the unquestioned right of the state to alter the charters 

"The Petition of Right and principle of “Grace” extended by the Crown 
is proof of the Common Law recognition of this principle in England. Of. 
Court of Claims (established 1855) in the tl. S. A. 
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of public-service corporations at need,®^ or to regulate hours 
of labor, conditions, and wages in accordance with the notions 
of social justice which its lawmakers hold. That is sovereignty, 
and that is the right to command, whatever M. Duguit may 
wish to call it. No state can abdicate this without losing .the 
power to protect not only the public services, but all legal rights, 
and the responsibility for its own task. 

V, Conclusions 

M. Duguit^s construction of jurisprudence seems to me to suffer 
from two fundamental misconceptions which vitiate a large part 
of his conclusions. The first is that his positivistic and anti- 
intellectualistic bias leads him to banish from consideration many 
essential facts, and many even more essential analyses of facts 
merely with the general condemnation of being metaphysical. 
This is a tendency, too, that in its extreme form equates all 
complex analysis with metaphysical vanity, and falls in conse- 
quence into the error of “pseudo-simplicity.” The resulting 
system as I have attempted to point out, frequently involves the 
very metaphysical difficulties it has striven to avoid by closing 
its eyes to their presence.^® In the case of M. Duguit, it is 
evident that the keystone to the arch he has built, the solidarite 
sociale which creates the only devoir of law, and the acceptance 
of law, is only a restatement of the old doctrine of Natural 
Law in an economic form. It suffers from the very same faults 
that render the volonte generale which it is to replace, so treach- 
erous a foundation to build upon. Abstract theory, like nature, 
though driven out with a fork, has a way of slipping back in 
and playing the hobgoblin with the inhospitable dwelling. Best 
accept it among the household gods with offerings of piety, and 
try to come to a clear understanding of its implications for 
politics. 

In the second place, M. Duguit’s denial of the sovereign char- 

^ Dartmouth College vs. Woodward was robbed of its teeth even in Mar- 
shairs time by Ogden vs. Saunders (1828). 

•* “Here are the dogmas of scientific Positivism and here are their conse- 
quence; they constitute the state of mind of a whole generation which has 
allowed itself to be duped by Spencer and Haeckel.^’ Hauriou and A. Mestre, 
quoted by Charmont, Modern Legal Philosophp Series^ Vol. VII, p. 131 et seq. 
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acter of the state’s commands, and his efforts to reduce these 
commands, which emanate from the definite organs of repre- 
sentative government, to the mere acceptance of social reactions, 
results, I believe, from an error uncommon among jurists,"^ but 
common enough among sociologists and political theorists: I 
mean the effort to identify the state, when he is attacking it, with 
actual government, but when he is defending it, with society 
at large. Now the constitutional state, if my arguments have 
been rightly founded, is the political community which sums up 
the results of what may be called historic environment and a 
present and active will among its member citizens to the satis- 
faction of common needs through a common government. Gov- 
ernment is, then, a specific political instrument, the changing 
expression of this political community. It is not, as a positivistic 
explanation would have us believe, merely rulers strong enough 
to gain and hold the greatest force, but responsible rule under 
a legally organized mandate by whose terms force may be 
applied to secure a community of justice. The formal outlines 
of the state are shaped through government; but the state’s 
self is the constitutional grouping of all the citizcnslfip that 
results from a political purpose as extensive as the limits of the 
state itself — insofar as it has attained to true statehood, i.e., 
to the status of a community organized for law. The Fascist 
state conforms to Duguit’s realistic criteria; but it is not a 
responsible or a mature state. 

If I have stressed the political nature of this purpose of the 
state, under law, however, it is because the limits of the state 
are something more than geographical. There are limits of degree 
to the political community of will, limits of degree to the pur- 
pose to which that will is directed. It is, first of all, a political 

Berolzheimer has well stated this : 

“The exaggerated importance attaching to 'society^ and to ‘social ethics' 
resulting therefrom is due to the fact that too many non-jurists occupy 
themselves with the philosophy of government and law, and tiu^refore are dis- 
posed to replace the definite, though complex and difficult conceptions of law 
by the more elastic and vague one of society. ‘Society' is more readily man- 
aged ; it is like a lay figure upon which any sort of garment may be neatly 
fitted. The definiteness of legal concepts gives way to the foggy conclusion 
of social-political, social-reformatory, and social-ethical discussions, fertile 
in proposals that prove to be valueless and ineffective when philoHoiihically 
tested. A return to legal and economic philosophy remains tlu^ sole ncientific 
procedure." Modern Legal Philosophy Series^ Vol 11, p, 381). 
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will, and that in itself is a limitation of prime importance ; poli- 
tics no more exhausts the entire range of human activity than 
does economics, religion, or art; it is not an equivalent to the 
sum of social forces as M. Duguit makes it in theory and as 
Mussolini attempts to make it in practice. On the other hand, 
it is an effort to take these forces, arising from interests that 
often conflict, out of the arena of natural strife and into the 
court-room of legal arbitrament and into the legislative chamber 
for representative settlement. The sources of all law are as 
various in origin as the complex of social forces, no doubt, but 
their formulation into juridical concreteness comes only through 
the government which represents the political purpose. The 
search for the sources of law beyond the determinate sover- 
eignty of government may be necessary to an understanding 
of jurisprudence; but it is odd that so pronounced a positivist as 
M. Duguit can not see that it must lead him beyond the realm 
of the so-called science of law-as-fact, and into what he has 
been pleased to call metaphysics, i.e., into the explanation of 
facts, and even to their evaluation. One need only contrast the 
genuinely objective science of law of Hans Kelsen in his Allge- 
meine Staatslehre in order to see the distinction. 

It is only fair to note that M. Duguit has in the last edition 
of the Traits to some extent altered his position, so far at least 
asl to admit that the rule of law is not causal, but purposive, 
and that he has given up, partially at least, the doctrine of a 
purely biological social organism but, though he has accepted 
the ^^fact” of a conscious will, he has taken all meaning from 
his acceptance by denying to the rule of conduct which results 

. • police, law and culture, are one and the same thing ; they designate 
the mass of positive and negative obligations which rest upon the State, 
or more correctly, upon all the individuals of a social group, the strong and 
the weak, the rulers and the ruled. The State is a material force whatever 
be its origin ; this force is and remains a simple fact. . . Duguit, ' ‘Pre- 
vailing Misconceptions of the State,” Modern Legal Philosophy Series, VoL 
VII, pp. 250-251. 

0/. M. Geny's hopeful prediction, “With the same genuine and disinter- 
ested sincerity which caused him to abandon the organismic doctrine and 
the identification of social phenomena with physical or biological phenomena, 
he will some day be heard to admit that metaphysics has its necessary place 
alongside the observation of facts, that duty cannot be derived from knowl- 
edge alone, and that laws find no truly objective basis except in the 
depths and moral consciousness.” La Revue critique de legislation, 1901, p. 
510. Quoted by Charmont, loc. cit,, supra, note 18. 
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any ethical significance. The will is conscious, and chooses con- 
sciously, but it must still fit into droit objectify with its concep- 
tion of the controlling material forces of society as ultimate. 
The result is either negation of the value of the admission, or 
pure contradiction.^^ If the human will can not shape its ends 
except by “reactions,” it is not purposive but organic — and so is 
Society. 

“Of positive social morality,” says Arthur W. Spencer in his 
Editorial preface to the seventh volume of the Modern Legal 
Philosophy Series, “unity and distinctness of form can not be 
predicated; it is rather an amorphous mass of contradictory and 
infinitely divergent natural ^rules of law\ Duguit^s one 'rule 
of law’ is accordingly a fiction; his doctrine founders on the rock 
of Scholasticism it seeks to avoid.” And yet as Mr. Spencer 
is careful to note, the great mass of Duguit’s work remains valu- 
able, as illustrative of the way in which a system of jurisprudence 
may aim in the direction of a rational theory of the law, in 
spite of, rather than because of, the premises upon which it 
claims to rest. Like the Instrumentalist philosophy upon which 
it is philosophically based, its moral exhortation does not follow 
the leads of its logic. 

The abuses to which the French droit administratif showed 
itself susceptible, in the last century particularly, furnish ample 
enough evidence that it is necessary from time to time to remind 
the government that its legal sovereignty is conditioned by its 
duty to maintain the Rechtsstaat, just where it is itself involved. 
The responsibility of the state’s governmental agencies to the 
will it represents needs to be reiterated, for it is one of those 
fundamental conditions of good government which it is easier 
to accept in theory than to enforce in practice* Legal respon- 

^ There is, as 1 have already pointed out, this fundamental contradiction 
running through all M. Duguit’a doctrine. It leads M. Charmont to say 
of Duguit that he is an ^^unconscious Idealist’^ “Duguit is a pseudo- 
positivist ; if he censures arbitrariness, the tyranny of the violent, the oppres- 
sion of the weak, the fact is due, in his case, to a faith as yet unconscious 
of itself, and destined perhaps to reveal its presence in the future” {loo, o*t). 
Might not the same thing be said of all the Pragmatic moralists, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Sorel and Mussolini, the declared apostles of violence? 
The humanitarian doctrines of James, for instance, depended far more upon 
his uncritical and complete acceptance of the ethics of Idealism than upon 
his own Pragmatic method. Volume V of Duguit’s Traiti shows the same 
quality. 

® Op. cit., p. xlvi. 
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sibility can and ought to be stretched as far as possible, before 
political responsibility begins. Otherwise, an impossible burden 
is put upon democracy by complicating its method of control. 

In the same fashion, though we may not see the utility of an 
attack on the notion of subjective rights that commits itself to 
an equally abstract and one-sided objective duty, perhaps the 
very exaggeration of M. Duguit^s polemic may serve the useful 
end of showing the necessity we are under to keep the correla- 
tion of right and duty clearly before our interpreters of the law. 
Though social solidarity offers no such absolute ground of law as 
M. Duguit’s metaphysical positivism would use it for, it does 
represent increasingly the need for legal recognition of the grow- 
ing interdependence of modern societies. 

His protest against a representative government has led him 
to emphasize, perhaps unduly, the functional nature of the 
governmental organs through which the rule of law is registered.®® 
The classic idea of representative government was that of a legal 
state-person, created by the general will to act for the common 
interests with legal finality. The organic or functional idea of 
government, on the contrary, sees the only ultimate sanction of 
legal acts in some ^^rule of law” which is the organic law under 
which all the parts of the social whole function. The state- 
person had a will of its own, and that will was legally final. 
Government as a function, properly speaking, is not describable 
in terms of will at all, but in terms of law, a law objectively 
organic, rather than mechanical, but one of perfectly scientific 
determinateness. In spite of all the concessions M. Duguit makes 
to the demands of fact, his principle of a rule of law, which 
limits the actions of ruled and rulers alike, which statutes afl&rm 
rather than create, means that this law is organic, or it means 
nothing. 

The problem is evidently clearly defined in the question of the 
nature of the thing which has been called a State-Person; but 
the solution of that problem involves the general nature of the 
entities which are called “group-selves”, “corporate persons”, 
etc. A considerable pragmatic and positivistic school of 
thought follows Dewey in the denial of any reality to the self 

Though he from time to time denies that there is any such organic or 
functional implication in droit otjectif, as noted aupra^ Note 36. 
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so created; another branch of pragmatism, accepting William 
James' test of the concept of the group-self as valid so long as 
groups behave like persons, treats corporate personality as a 
thing-in-itself as real as reality can be. Yet it is the Instru- 
mentalists, not the Romanticists, who treat morals as imposed. 

M. Duguit belongs along with Walter Lippmann and other 
notable anti-intellectualists quite evidently among the former 
class, as an affinity in his treatment of moral questions with 
that of Dewey might have led us to suspect. On this issue he 
differs sharply from his sociological master, M. Durkheim, whose 
ultra-positivism has led him to the dogmatic assertion of the 
reality of the group person.'^^^ M. Duguit accepted, as we have 
seen, the ^^imposition" idea of morality which Durkheim and 
Levy-Bruhl have used as a substitute for the internal obliga- 
tion of a morally responsible self,**^ But he rejects most heartily 
any moi-comrnun, existent through association, as the merest 
fiction. It can not be organic, for want of what Herbert Spencer 
called a ^^common sensorium"; it can not be metaphysically real 
because all metaphysics is speculation about unreal things, that 
is about questions whose demonstration one way or the other 
is impossible. The only realities are individual men; the only 
real wills or minds are the wills or minds of individuals. Cor- 
porate personality is a metaphysical and a moral fiction, there- 
fore, and one which in the realm of law is as useless as it is 
confusing. 

“Men in groups form, it is said, a living organic being, think- 
ing, willing, and distinct from the individuals who compose it. 
But no one has seen it. Volumes have been written in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to prove its existence. Behind these individual 
wills and consciousnesses, there is, it is averred, a collective will 
and consciousness, distinct from those of the individuals. It 
is true that a certain number of men in the same epoch have 
the same wishes and thoughts but does that make a will or 
consciousness which is not merely the sum of the individual wills 

an excellent discussion of the points of difference between M. Duguit 
and M. Durkheim, cf. the brief statement given them by A. W. Spencer, too. 
cit., supra, Note 38. M, Durkheim is illustrative of Jamesian anti-intellec- 
tualism in the matter of the reality of the group-self. 

^ Durkheim, Le suicide, p. 359, et passim, 

D^vy-Bruhl, La morale et la science des mosurs. 
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or consciousnesses? . . . We can be sure that an individual 
thinks and acts ; we can be sure of nothing else.’^ 

We can be sure, on the contrary, that the indispensable condi- 
tions of an individual’s thinking and acting are contributed by 
the ends which he holds in common with a certain number of 
other individuals associated with him to realize a common pur- 
pose. The will which results from such association may not 
constitute a will distinct from the wills of the members, but it 
is a will which can not be described accurately as their sum. To 
what extent does the group act through a representative will? 
To what extent is its action comparable to that of an organism? 
To what extent is it purely a mechanical organization of forces 
under the law of its creation? The answer to these questions 
will enable us better to estimate the worth of the contribution 
that droit objectif, with its anti-intellectualistic method, and 
its so-called scientific positivism, has made or can make to an 
adequate philosophy of the law, and of the state. 

If the concept of the legal personality of the state, basic to 
the entirety of the noble system reared by Jellinek, may be 
(after some revision) shown to have a legitimate use in combin- 
ing the representative capacity essential to responsible political 
institutions, with the concept of a function defined by law, 
it will prove an adequate foundation for political theory. But 
it must clearly be a personality, which in Jellinek’s own words 
“is not the foundation, but the result of legal community.” 
The state and the groups within the state alike partake of a 
nature at once purposive and organic. How shall we do justice 
to the facts? 

Mr. Dewey has given us here the “organic” view of a plurality 
of groups: “Groupings for promoting the diversity of goods 
that men share have become the real social units. They occupy 
the place which traditional political theory has claimed either 
for mere isolated individuals or for the supreme and single poli- 
tical organization. Pluralism is well ordained in present political 
practice and demands a modification of hierarchical and monistic 
theory.” That seems a flat enough rejection of legally unified 

Op, cit,, supra^ Note 35, pp. 242-243. 

^ System der OffentUchen Bu})jeJctwen Rechte, p. 27. 

** Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 204. 
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sovereignty. Yet he says in the preceding paragraph: “Political 
parties, industrial corporations, scientific and artistic organiza- 
tions, trade unions, churches, schools and clubs, and societies 
without number, for the cultivation of every conceivable interest 
that men have in common,” have come into existence as voluntary 
associations to replace compulsory ones, not as a movement 
toward individualism, but as an associational movement. “As 
they develop in number and importance, the state tends to become 
more and more a regulator and adjustor between them; defining 
the limits of their actions, preventing and settling conflicts." This 
“supremacy” he likens to that of an orchestra conductor, who 
harmonizes the whole without making music.^' His figure is 
well chosen, but it hardly supports a political pluralism. For 
the orchestral conductor must have disciplinary powers of the 
most monistic type to hold his musicians in harmony through 
the weariness of rehearsals, etc. The state as the regulator of 
the relations of associations with each other, with their members 
(when these have legal significance), and with itself, needs the 
right to command that comes with recognition of only one source 
of law. As a regulator its function is to assure “social solidarity”. 

The significance of the tremendous growth of associations to 
modern law is in no danger of being slighted. It has raised the 
issue of their legal personality and has found in general an affirm- 
ative answer. Although M. Duguit and Mr. Dewey do not 
accept that theory, they have taken an organic view of the 
state that leads from pluralism to Fascism, because it leaves no 
place for the political rights of responsible personality but bases 
its social ethics upon fear and force. 

In the matter of groups as persons, Mr. Dewey is once more 
in substantial agreement with M. Duguit. “It is difficult to see 
that the collective mind means anything more than a custom 
brought at some point to explicit, emphatic consciousness, emo- 
tional or intellectual.” He goes on to speak of “family-custom, 
or organized habit”, and concludes: “Substitute the Republican 
party or the American nation for the family and the general 
situation remains the same. The conditions which determine the 
nature and extent of the particular groupings in question are 
matters of supreme import. But they are not as such subject 

"/Md., p. 203 (my italics). ^ Human Nature and Conduct, p. 60. 
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matter of psychology [or M. Duguit would say, of a psychological 
reconstruction of jurisprudence] but of the history of politics, 
law, religion, economics, invention, the technology of communi- 
cation and intercourse.” ^’’ The proper approach for social psy- 
chology is the study of collective habit or custom. 

We have seen to what use collective habit is put to form the 
'^soQial morality” of Instrumentalism, and the positivistic limits 
of that morality. Are they not precisely those of the social 
solidarity and functional interdependence basic to M. Duguit's 
system of ‘‘droit objectify? And is that explanation of society 
and the nature of social groups any more adequate to explain 
the facts of purposive association for a common end? In order to 
do so, Mr. Dewey stretches “habit” into creative intelligence, 
and M. Duguit makes his rule of law based on “social solidarity” 
normative in its nature. That is, it seems to me, to abandon 
once and for all the positivistic basis of a reconstruction which 
proposes to limit itself to fact alone. Ultimately the purely 
scientific method of behavioristic solidarism must lead to putting 
entire moral responsibility in the group, and that is to give the 
“group-self” a most vicious metaphysical reality, which it does 
not in fact possess. I say must lead, because the “social moral- 
ity” of both systems refuses to find its origin in the normative 
moral consciousness of individuals. Norms are group crea- 
tions, if fear be our moral motive force. They are “collective 
representations” in which the personality of individuals plays 
no part. 

The matter resolves itself into a logical dichotomy: either 
we must accept impositional morality and attribute real person- 
ality to the group as Durkheim did; or we must reject the 
“organic” conception of morality along with the unreality of 
the so-called corporate person. Instrumentalism and droit 
objectif attempt to form a combination of the logically incom- 
patible conceptions of a morality imposed by “social reactions” 
centered in groups, with a refusal to admit the reality of the 
groups as moral persons. 

The solution does not lie in that direction, it seems to me. 
Nor can we hope for anything but contradiction from a proposed 
reconstruction or juristic thought which is confessedly based on 

p, 62 . 
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such an assumption. The state can not be more profitably 
reduced to a collective habit, or to the organic manifestation of 
social solidarity than to a State-Person with a General Will. The 
importance of the analysis of the notions both of juristic and 
moral personality in their application to the state and to the 
associations among which it forms a communitas communitatum 
is sufficiently obvious. Its connection with the real problem of 
sovereignty is indubitable. So that it may not be amiss here 
to suggest the outlines of a solution that has characterized the 
views of such widely separated thinkers as Mr. Ernest Barker, 
Mr. Graham Wallas, and M. Fouillee: the group is a “moral” 
or psychic organism in the words of the first of these ; its reality 
is its “organizing idea”. The nation state is not a mind but an 
idea possessed commonly by its citizens. Mr. Wallas by the 
term “organization”,'*® has wished to extend the reality of the 
group beyond idea to feeling and will as well, as has M. Fotiilleo 
in speaking of a “contractual organism,” ““ and of “idees-forces.”’ 
All of these thinkers agree, however, in making the reality of 
the group depend upon the community of purpose existing among 
the individuals who are its members. They admit the organic 
structure of group life, but insist tliat its organic nature is limited 
and conditioned by the moral ultimacy of its members as 
individuals. 

Until Mr. Dewey and M. Duguit have given the moral impli- 
cations involved in their own theories a more searching analysis, 
the proposed reconstruction of legal thought must fail, as all 
purely descriptive and pseudo-scientific systems do, to do justice 
to the political aspects of Human Nature and Conduct. The 
organic social morality which relies upon fear and force to achieve 
its ends is the necessary apology of Fascism. Pragmatism be- 
comes an economic interpretation of social solidarity that rules 
out of consideration all ends for the state that interfere with 
the efficient functioning of the state as a productive organism. 
That is the philosophy of Fascism. 

To put ethical responsibility in organic groups of every sort 
is, as we have seen, the essential moral basis of syndicalistic 

■““The Discredited State,” PoKticaZ Quarterly, Feb., 1915. 

" The Great Society, chapter on “The Organixsation of Thought.” 

^ La Science sociale coniemporaine, p, 15* 
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pluralism. It is to substitute sovereign group for sovereign 
state. To put ethical responsibility in the state-organism alone 
is the essential moral basis of nationalistic Fascism. M. Duguit’s 
solidarism, starting out from the former standpoint, has grad- 
ually in his writings come to embrace the latter because he, like 
Mussolini, has interpreted social reactions and national survival 
as imposing organic solidarity upon the nation to the sole end 
of functional efficiency in the public services. If this concept of 
public services be extended to the whole economic structure of 
the nation, as a productive unit which stands or falls together, it 
becomes Fascism. Mussolini has made a quite logical applica- 
tion of droit objectif to the Fascist corporative state, with his 
syndicates hierarchically ^'disciplined’’. 

B. From Pluralist Syndicalism to Fascist Syndicalism 

In a series of lectures given in 1920-1921 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, M. Duguit has given an expose in somewhat simplified 
form of the development of his ideas toward an organic solidarity 
of society very much the same in kind as Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s 
Guild Socialism, with Fascist trimmings. Whether the juridical 
basis for this syndicalism be called solidarite or Organokratie 
(to use Rathenau’s term) the conception leads inevitably 
away from an ultimate pluralism to social harmony. M. Duguit 
has, as we have noted, based the rule of law on the state of 
social interdependence, and the necessity of safe-guarding the 
. public services. Yet how is this to be made to conform with his 
declared sympathy with syndicalism if syndicalism be a revolu- 
tionary labor movement? The syndicalist philosophy of Roman- 
ticism, at least as it appeared in the revolutionary syndicalism 
of M. Sorel and the Mouvement Socialiste, was of a very dif- 
ferent order from the syndicalism of the Solidarists. 

Evidently we must look for a different interpretation of syn- 
dicalism in order to square it with the solidarist conclusions. 
In M. Duguit’s theory we find it: "By this same word syndi- 
calism, one means two things completely different, often with- 
I out perceiving it. One means at the same time a social fact 

of incontestable reality and of an importance which can not be 
misunderstood, and also a doctrine which pretends to be based 
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on facts, but which interprets them badly, which is on the con- 
trary in contradiction with them, and which, on that account, 
falsifies the normal evolution by the influence it exercises, slows 
it down or hinders it, and that to the detriment even of those 
that it pretends to serve and who would profit most from the 
arrival of the new order of things that would result in the near 
future from an evolution normally accomplished." 

It is naturally the former of these two that he means to accept. 
Syndicalism is primarily not a labor movement, but a new effort 
of society to give it stratification into juridical coherence. In 
the second volume of the second Edition of the Traite (now five 
volumes instead of three) which appeared in 1923, M. Duguit 
sets this out at length: 

"What is to-day called the syndicalist movement is the prin- 
cipal manifestation [of the vast associational movement which 
fills our epoch.] This movement (as I showed in Volume I, 
page 509) is not restricted to the class of manual laborers. It 
is not, contrary to what revolutionary syndicalists pretend, the 
effort of the laboring class attaining self-consciousness in order 
to concentrate in itself power and wealth and to destroy the 
bourgeoisie. It is a much larger movement, and a much deeper 
one. It is not a means of war and social strife; it is, on the 
contrary, a powerful means of pacification and union. It is not 
a transformation of the working class alone — it extends to all 
classes of society and tends to coordinate them in a harmonious 
faisceau. [N.B. the similarity to the Fascio of Italian Fas- 
cismo.] It prepares the constitution in society of strong and 
coherent groups with a defined juridical structure, composed of 
men already united by community of social function {besogne) 
and by professional interest.” 

From M. Duguit’s conception of society as a vast work-shop ” 
comes a new “fact” which he lays down as enjoining obligations 
from its very nature as fact. He does not think the day of com- 
munism is at hand yet. “The dreadful state into which Russia 
has fallen— according to all the information which we have from 
diverse sources that yet are in agreement — is the best proof 
of the utility for a long while to come [my italics] of the capi- 

^ Somerain4U et UlerU^ p. 179. •"Op. cit», p. 9. 

^ B omerainM et UherUf -p, 
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talist class.”®'‘= What the new social solidarity of syndicalism 
means is nothing compromising either to capitalism or national 
unity, as the Traite proclaims. But it does mean that the indi- 
viduals within the state, reduced to the equality of fine dust by 
the iron wheel of egalitarianism and the French Revolution, are 
finding in the syndicalist group principle a new means of build- 
ing up the complex social structure necessary to the protection 
of their liberty. This is Fascist Syndicalism at least in theory. 
In practice the syndicates of Fascism are not protective — as yet. 

The revolutionary aspect which the French C. G. T. has given 
to syndicalism simply horrifies M. Duguit.®® It is a fact which 
he rules out, by proclaiming it a theoretical misinterpretation 
of the meaning of group autonomy. The differentiation of 
classes inherent in society '^because there are different tasks 
in the social work-shop” does not mean a Marxian class war, 
but the possibility of harmonious functioning in the social or- 
ganism through Herbert Spencer^s formula, ^^always true”, of 
social progress from a state of indefinite homogeneity to a state 
of definite heterogeneity.®’’ Historically one may determine that 
the strife between social classes has been less keen in the degree 
in which they were more heterogenous and juridically distinct. 

'^Syndicalism is the organization of the amorphous mass of 
individuals, it is the constitution in society of strong coherent 
groups with a clearly defined juridical structure. . . But 

M. Duguit retains his juridical idealism once more by a flat 
denial of the impositional group morality of Solidarism. He will 
not have it that this means the absorption or the destruction of 
individuality. All along he has attacked the idea of the dominant 
personality of the group-self, although he has refused to accept 
the contractual basis of purpose offered by co-organic theories 
like Fouillee. Something of the notion of ‘^quasi-contract” elab- 
orated by M. Leon Bourgeois, and by the critical studies of M. 
Bougie, serves as the meeting ground for social solidarity and 
the idea for individual liberty which has been reinforced by 
the justice M. Durkheim has done to individual resistance to 
absorption by the group. The quasi-contract represents the 

Souverain&t6 et liberiS, p. 183. "Hid., p. 182. 

“ Hid., pp. 188-189. " Hid., pp. 179-180. 

“ Hid., p. 185. 
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organic notion of a social heritage and cultural context that I 
have attempted to give its due in the co-organic theory. What 
remains, then, in order that the solidarism of M. Duguit pass 
over into the idealistic conception of purposive re-arrangement 
which that theory insists upon? Notably, the conception of 
human personality which holds that the moral self is the irre- 
ducible “atom”, if one likes, of all purposive activity. And it is 
only M. Duguit’s dogmatic anti-intellectualism which prevents 
him from discarding fear and force in favor of such a normative 
will striving to realize genuine moral ends. 

“The individual,” he admits, “resists [the annihilation of his 
will by the group- will] and there results an equilibrium between 
the social sentiment and the individual sentiment, and equilibrium 
from which will result at the same time a social action, and an 
intensified individual action.” '’® But this is merely a return to 
the jejune harmonization of social purpose by a “self- regarding” 
and an “other-regarding” mechanism of balance in (he human 
instincts such as we are favored with by much sociological dogma 
of an earlier day. 

What I should like to insist upon is that the juridical theories 
of M. Duguit (as was the case with Mr. Dewey) in their own 
practical aspects are becoming increasingly idealistic. He has 
been forced to pedal less and less strongly on the bass undertone 
of force in his theories, to renounce more and more clearly the 
positivistic basis of mere “social reactions” treated as facts, and 
to do justice to the moral nature of man that renders society 
co-organic to the degree in which it transcends the economic 
and pragmatic plane of interest and reaches that of pxxrpoae. 
In the hands of others the impositional morality of pragmatism 
has had an opposite application. The co-organic theory which 
I have attempted to offer as a critical reconstruction of anti- 
intellectualistic solidarism finds that movement continually 
approaching the personalism which a true ethics must consider 
fundamental, and in doing so becoming continually less anti- 
intellectualistic. It could desire no better statement of the faith 
that is in it than M. Duguit’s own: 

“Without doubt this effort and this realization [the syndi- 
calist movement in its larger meaning of juridical harmonization] 

^ Bom eraMt 4 et WbertSj loc* oit. 
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will encounter numerous resistances, but they will be conquered. 
Without doubt there will be strife and conflict, momentary 
victories of violence and error, but they will be triumphed 
over, and, in spite of all, we must believe firmly in the final 
triumph of reason, in progress by justice and by law, and work 
untiringly toward that end.” 

A credo like this is that of the new Liberalism. It repudiates 
the other strain of M. Duguit's writings which emphasizes fear 
and force, and social necessity. The philosophy of social solidar- 
ity, of the forcible guarantee of the public services constitutes the 
constructive side of droit objectify If we are to disregard the 
deterministic and positivistic leads of the theory, we may ask of 
their author, as we did of Mr. Dewey, ^'To what goal? Your 
Tacts^ turn out to be in need of a theoretical interpretation of 
moral tendency which you accept — ^though it is stated in quite 
different terms from the professed tendency of your theory. 
Which way are you to be understood?” 

There is one way in which he may be understood. Fascism, 
in its own structure of the solidarist and public-service state, 
has clearly chosen fear and force. It has used syndicalist or- 
ganization not to check and balance the force of the state but 
to impose the hierarchical absolutism of the Fascist state more 
firmly on Italy. It has taken the positivistic side of M. Duguit’s 
theories of social solidarity, has accepted, as he has, the na- 
tion as their limit in fact, and has drawn the logical conclu- 
sion that the use of fear and force is justified by national eco- 
nomic necessity. The Fascist-Syndicalist State, to use the new 
term proposed by Mussolini and his Fascist theorists, has seized 
on the pragmatic test of efficiency as the only available one, 
and has geared up Italy, by a repudiation of all responsibility 
to critical opinion and representative democracy, into an indus- 
trial organism ruthlessly forced to function at its maximum 
capacity. Wages and hours, prices, rent and even the smaller 
capitalists such as landlords, are being increasingly subordinated 
to the collective ^^necessity” as it is interpreted by a strong- 
willed Fascist oligarchy which recognizes no rights and imposes 
all duties. Not only human rights and civil liberties have dis- 
appeared. An onslaught has been made on the outer walls of 
md,, p. 190. 
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property rights — though the inner citadel of privately controlled 
big business remains strongly protected against Mussolini as 
long as he needs working capital and foreign loans.*’- 

For an estimate of the economics of the Fascist r<5gimc see Appendix B, 
this volume. 


CHAPTER XI 


MUSSOLINI, PROPHET OF THE PRAGMATIC ERA 
IN POLITICS * 

What Professor W. B. Munro has called '^the Pendulum of 
Politics” has one of its aptest illustrations in Italian Fascism, 
most imposing of the European dictatorships.^ The public press, 
not only of this country but of England and of continental 
Europe as well, is full of current prophecies, inspired by Mus- 
solini, that the age of democratic liberalism is dead and done 
for. It is a phenomenon of curious portent, following as it does 
upon the heels of the late crusade to “make the world safe for 
democracy”. The immediate aftermath of the war, which saw 
the expansion of the suffrage reach its apogee and extend even 
to the newly aroused Orient, saw also the imposition of the 
dogma of self-determination and of Wilsonian liberalism in inter- 
national affairs. True, that doctrine underwent some curious 
metamorphoses in the actual peace settlements, but it none the 
less leavened the loaf. The League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice stand as substantial witnesses 
to the power of this liberal spirit in international affairs. 

At the same time, however, the unleashed powers of national- 
ism were beginning to feel their strength and, as Lloyd George 
put it, “to smash crockery” in international politics as well as 
in the international market of a Weltwirtschaft. First it was 
tariff barriers; next it was exclusion or drastic regulation of 
immigration; then it was a series of incidents grouped about 
the oppresson of racial or religious minorities in the new areas; 
finally, it was the old economic struggle for exploitation of 
“backward races”, met, however, on their part by a new power 

* Reprinted with corrections and additions from the Pol. Sci. Qu.^ Vol. 
XLI, No. 2, June, 1926. 

* See his interesting theory in BarpePs, May, 1927, and in “Modern Science 
and Politics,” Yale Review^ July, 1927, and The Imkihle Government 
(1928). 
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of resistance to the domination of occidental control in finance 
and industry. 

With some of these forces the League and the World Court 
can deal; with others they dare not interfere. But with the 
most proJfoundly deep-rooted cleavage of all, the explosive and 
disruptive forces of Communism, they can not hope to cope. 
That is a struggle which must be fought out inside the nation, 
so long at least as Co m munism does not control enough nations 
to make a world crusade possible. And within the nation. 
Communism challenged the oldi machinery of constitutional 
settlement by proposing the dictatorship of a class-conscious 
minority in place of the older machinery of liberalism. Fas- 
cism, in combating it, has taken over its methods and its gen- 
eral philosophy of government. 

The liberalism that fastened itself upon the parliamentary 
institutions of most of Europe was the outcome of that absolute 
faith in reason and logic which passed over into the nineteenth 
century from the age of prose and reason.* The Philosophical 
Radicals, led by Bentham, were writing a new chapter in the 
history of government attuned to the first turning of wheels in 
the Great Industry. They were as convinced that the Utili- 
tarian philosophy of government would assure men liberty 
through the reign of reason, as they were that the unrestricted 
march of economic laws made for a sort of divine working out 
of economic liberty. Give men freedom to elect representatives 
with limited terms, and the problem was solved. TIk; end of 
government being the protection of the individual, representa- 
tives should be so hedged about with restrictions as to protect 
individual liberty to the greatest possible degree. Liberalism 
was an idealistic version of this faith. When Italy won its 
nationhood after the Risorgimento, it assumed as a matter of 
course the liberalistic parliamentary institutions that were in 
the very air nationalism breathed. Not Garibaldi, but Cavour 
shaped the dream of Mazzini into an actual form. 

Now all that has passed into the discard in the new Italy 

* This Tiew, disputed by Carl Schmitt in Die PoUtinche Bomantlk, is in- 
terestingly shared by the distinguished Spanish historian and social philoso- 
pher, Sr. Fernando de los Rios, in his El Sentido Humanista del SoaialUmo, 
and in his La Crisis de la Demooracia. See also the work of Sr, Posada, 
La Crisis del ComtitucionaUsmo (1925). 
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which has sprung to life under Fascism. Fascism is a repudi- 
ation of the old logical Utilitarianism of the English Radicals of 
1832 in favor of the older psychological pragmatism of Mach- 
iavelli. “Liberalism,” says Mussolini, “is not the last word; 
it does not represent any final and decisive formula in the art 
of government. In this difficult and delicate art which deals 
with the most refractory of materials, not stationary, but always 
in movement since it deals with the living and not with the 
dead; in this art of politics there is no Aristotelian unity of 
time, of place, and of action. Men have been governed, more 
or less fortunately, in a thousand different ways. Liberalism is 
the contribution, the method, of the nineteenth century. . . . 
It cannot be said that Liberalism, a method of government 
good for the nineteenth century, for a century, that is to say, 
dominated by two essential phenomena like the development of 
capitalism and the growth of nationality, should be necessarily 
good for the twentieth century, which already betrays charac- 
teristics differing considerably from those of its predecessor. 
Facts outweigh books; experience is worth more than theory. 
To-day the most striking of post-war experiences, those that 
are taking place before our eyes, are marked by the defeat of 
Liberalism. Events in Russia and in Italy demonstrate the 
possibility of governing altogether outside the ideology of lib- 
eralism and in a manner entirely opposed to it. Communism 
and Fascism have nothing to do with Liberalism.” ® 

That is, of course, a far more complete break with Liberal- 
ism than that involved in the mere repudiation of a party. In 
England and in this country economic class distinctions may 
increasingly determine what is apparently to be the new party 
cleavage, yet there remains a willingness to work through the 
constitutional machinery that is so largely the fruit of Liberal 
doctrine. The new Germany seems steadfast in its practice of 
parliamentary government, under the benign moderation of 
Hindenburg. France, too, seems in no mood to give up its par- 

® Fascism does accept the economic motivation of Liberalism — self-interest 
and gain, operating through privately owned industry. In practice the 
revalorization of the lire has forced a collectivistic control not only of wages, 
but of rents and prices. But the profit motive of big industrial organization 
has to be carefully safeguarded in order to attract foreign capital for 
investment. 
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liamentarism, despite the exhortations alike addressed to it by the 
Royalist Right and by the Chemises Bleues, and equally by the 
Syndicalist Left and by the Communists. But Italy and Russia 
have cast the die. Spain, Poland, and the Balkans have followed 
their lead; while the remnants of Central Europe waver on the 
verge. To parallel Lenin’s “Democracy is a more bourgeois 
superstition”, Mussolini concluded the attack on Liberalism 
quoted above: “Know then, once and for all, that Fascism 
recognizes no idols, adores no fetiches; it has already passed 
over the more or less decayed body of the goddess Liberty, 
and is quite prepared, if necessary, to do so once more.” * 

Is it merely the perversity of intellectualism to suggest that 
back of this rejection of Liberalism, parliamentarism, and the 
whole democratic machinery of representative government, lies 
a philosophic doctrine of a sort? It is the gospel of pragma- 
tism, pushed to the same extremes which Papini, before he 
popularized the Life of Christ, gave to the radical empiricism 
of William James. The observers who have commented upon 
Fascism have agreed upon one thing at least — ^^fchat its method 
is essentially pragmatic. Although they have not always so 
named it, and although only its protagonists attribute to the 
movement a profound underlying idea. Fascism has come to 
mean to the popular imagination just this application of prag- 
matism to politics. Mussolini attributes his own intellectual 
shaping to William James, on equal terms with three great 
pragmatists in politics: Machiavelli, Nietszche, and the syn- 
dicalist, Georges Sorel. 

Now if it be mere vexation of spirit to try to establish any 
causal relations between ideas and events, we must yet recog- 
nize that there is this persistent attitude among those whose 
profession it is to think. Perhaps we may call it Hegelian, in 
a broad sense. It is expressed in the efforts that the human 

^Benito Mussolini, *^Forza e Conaenso^** in La Gerarckia^ March, 1923, I 
use the translation given for this speech in the English edition of Odon Por’s 
book on Faaciam made by Mrs. B. Townshend. Fascism seems to have fas- 
tened upon the British liberal Party as the enemy. After the general 
election of October 29, 1924, in which the Liberal Party was almost wiped 
out, the Fascist Idea ISfazionale argued that liberalism all over the world 
was dead, and Mussolini said with satisfaction : ^*One section of the interna- 
tional anti-E'ascist front has been smashed.” (Manoheaier Guardian WeeUp, 
November 7, 1924.) 
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mind makes to find '^ghostly essences” of reason operating in 
the world of history. “In each epoch of time there is current 
a certain type of philosophic doctrine,” says, for instance, M. 
Leroy of the College de France, speaking for once with the 
authentic voice of this intellectualistic temper, “a philosophy 
deep-seated in each one of us, and observable clearly and con- 
sciously in the utterances of the day — alike in novels, news- 
papers, and speeches, and equally in town and country, work- 
shop and counting house.” It is the business of historians of 
ideas, on this reading of history, to make clear the philosophy 
of an epoch. 

One may, indeed, be more than doubtful whether any such 
philosophic singleness of mind ever characterized any period of 
the history of man, possessed as he is of a reason so essentially 
argumentative in its character. But if we permit ourselves the 
dangerous luxury of simplification, we can certainly speak of 
the Zeitgeist of our own day as an intellectualized distrust of 
the intellect in its effort to make programs of action. In the 
area of politics, where theory finds one of its most immediate 
contacts with the world of history, it is natural that theorists 
who must be men of action, too, should seize upon the philos- 
ophy of pragmatism to deal with affairs in which expedience 
and concrete solutions have always been desiderata. Statesmen 
have, apparently from the beginning of political experience, 
made their appeal to the idealistic nobility of a stand upon 
principle, most of all when they were unostentatiously pursuing 
a compromise in fact. The practice of politics has never been 
other than pragmatic. A stand on principle may be the nobler 
gesture, may even be a necessary sop to man^s compensatory 
desire to idealize his pursuit of deeply rooted, instinctive inter- 
ests. But rationalism too often serves only as a cloak for im- 
perative and unreasoned desire. That, at least, is the way the 
matter looks to the political pragmatists of our own day. 

Even where idealism is genuinely disinterested it seems to be 
hardly able to survive in the inevitable test to which it is put by 
conflicting economic interests. There is little use in laboring 
the point while the ghosts of the Fourteen Points still linger in 
the air, their reality having vanished at Versailles with an imper- 
ceptible slowness, like the Cheshire Cat in Alice in Wonderland, 
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leaving behind nothing but a feline smile— this time “on the 
face of the Tiger”. If Castlereagh, a century ago, could call 
Alexander the First’s proclamation of the Holy Alliance “a piece 
of sublime mysticism and nonsense”, Lloyd George could be 
more delicately brutal by utilizing the idea of the League to cover 
his own opportunism. He rendered lip-service, all the while 
acting prudently on the assumption that such a thing as a real 
and powerful agent of world opinion could not and would not 
exist. Metternich’s dismissal of the Holy Alliance as “a sonorous 
nothing”, too, found a match in Clemenceau’s exclamation: 
“Fourteen Points! The good Lord himself had only Ten!” 

Politics has never been characterized by too rigid a Platonism 
in the application, or even in the entertainment of “principles”. 
Yet never before, perhaps, were principles in such disfavor as 
during the period immediately following the fall of President 
Wilson from the idolatry in which he had Irecn held at the close 
of the war. He had seemed to sum up in a single personality 
the hope of the world in human reason and good will, in their 
combined power to restore a world “fit to live in” after the four 
years of nightmare. His failure to accomplish the impossible 
at the Paris Peace Conference seemed symbolic of the ineffectu- 
ality of idealistic principles in the face of conflicts of interest. 
He had spoken prophetically in his triumphal tour, the tragic 
prelude to Versailles: “Interests do not unite; interests can only 
divide men.” And he had appealed to that higher community 
of purpose for which the Allies had professed to have made war 
as the unity on which they might build peace. But Versailles 
wrote a different history — and as its aftermath, Mr. Harding 
came into power in America upon a program that was tanta- 
mount to a signed promise to do nothing on principle and to 
do whatever else he had to, carefully; Mr. Coolidge holds our 
confidence on a program of thrift. M. Clemenceau went out 
of power in France largely because he was felt to be a man 
d’une idee fixe, and so did M. Poincare. Mr. Lloyd George 
retained power in England by the most adroit political jugglery, 
and the most supple bending as the wind blew that even politi- 
cally minded Britons had seen for some time; and at last even 
he went into his wilderness. Italy drifted through syndicalism 
to Fascism with the same facility as it changed front toward 
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the ^Tourteen Points”. With Latin fervor it had worshipped 
Wilson; with Latin fervor it now branded him as the anti-Christ. 

The spirit of these times, politically speaking, was voiced by 
Mr. Harvey, American Ambassador to the Court of Saint James, 
in a speech to the Pilgrims at their dinner on May 19, 1921. 
Mr. Harvey took the occasion to make a statement of the 
“policy” of the Harding Administration; he declared that he 
was empowered to announce America’s participation in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Council on the Silesian question then 
pending. America’s position in foreign relations, as Mr. Harvey 
interpreted it, was one of opportunistic intervention whenever 
she conceived her rights or interests to be affected. She would 
enter into no “entangling alliances” nor would she commit her- 
self to defined policies: “We shall get nowhere until we abruptly 
put aside academic discussion of theoretical proposals, and 
manfully face without wincing or mincing, the actual realities.” ® 
What these actual realities were, other than the ambassador’s 
refusal to commit himself or his country to any lines of policy 
whatever, hardly appeared from the context. The British mem- 
bers of his audience may have suspected that they were debts 
and markets. Whatever they were, they were not to be found 
in the ^^doctrinaire” efforts of an idealism which attempted to 
put a curb on the play of interests. Those who had tried to 
interfere with the machinery of things as they were, had just 
met the rebuke of democracy, or were already in sight of politi- 
cal wildernesses. Vox populi had spoken: the Lord’s face was 
turned against “points” and such abstractions. The political 
prophets preached a new gospel — pragmatism, the reasoned dis- 
trust of rationalized solutions. 

The very Mahomet of this worship is Mussolini. Ideological 
programs and a superstitious reverence for the formal democracy 
of the ballot box had led his Italy to a state of anarchy approxi- 
mating that before which the medieval republics of the cities had 
bowed. For the new Italy that had emerged from the Risorgi- 
mento, liberalism through its prophet, J. S. Mill, had laid down 
representative government with all the refinements of parlia- 
mentary institutions of which the gospel according to Mill was 
capable. And Italy had accepted liberalism with the enthusiasm 

® London May 20, 1921, 
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of a new convert; even, just after the war, she accepted propor- 
tional representation. But liberalism, to be workable, depends 
not alone upon a stable party system based in turn upon a na- 
tional psychology that is at least the pale shadow of Mill’s sweet 
reasonableness. It depends even more fundamentally upon the 
hypothesis that the unity of the nation is firm enough to support 
a constitutional state. And that hypothesis can hardly be ful- 
filled when poverty and ignorance have laid the basis for turning 
democracy into class warfare. Before one can understand either 
the origins or the success of Fascism it is necessary to remember 
the economic condition and the cultural hopelessness of the 
Italian laboring classes. Over-population and under-production, 
aided by superstitious ignorance, are the greatest enemies of 
Italy. Nor may any one of them be overcome, if it alone is 
attacked.'® This is the picture as it is usually painted: 

After the war, an Italy badly divided, sabotaged by Commu- 
nism, grew sicker and sicker under government l)y blocs, govern- 
ment by unreal coalitions, by log-rolling, and finally by “decreti- 
leggi”. It all amounted to no government at all. Machiavelli’s 
Prince was not more needed, when he wrote, to raise Italy from 
her divided weakness, than was a dictator, now — one strong 
enough to seize the reins of governmental power from the lax 
hands which refused to tighten them on syndicalistic violence. 
Under such conditions it was natural that Fascism, symbol of 
united power in a single hand, should gather strength until it 
swept the slate clean of timid parliamentary equations and in- 
scribed in a bold hand the single word Force! 

Parliamentary government — we have the high authority of 
Lloyd George for it — ^means “government by talk”. But, as 
ex-Ambassador Child put it, “When a spirited people cannot 
stand it any longer, they act. Talk and party conferences and 
social theories and sentimentality are luxuries enjoyed by these 
people who do not face intolerable situations. . . . When a 
people face an intolerable situation the real ravenous hunger is 
not for a program, but for a man.” This apology for Fascism, 
broadcast through the columns of the Saturday Evening Post, 

• For an excellent analysis of the demographic origins of Fascism see Eob- 
ert Michels — Socialiimus und Faschismui in ItaUen (1928). 

'Saturday Evening Poet, June 28, 1924, pp. 1S7-168. 
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is accurate enough. Yet it is perhaps worth noting that it is 
only these peoples who insist on the luxury of party systems 
and the sentimentality of social theories who arrive but rarely 
at “intolerable situations”; on the other hand, nations who are 
forever in search of the man, not the program, seem to find 
almost all situations equally and chronically intolerable after a 
trial more or less brief. 

As for programs, apparently Ambassador Child was sufficiently 
interested in the meaning of Fascism to make some inquiries of 
Mussolini, even when the Black Shirt was still a bravado gesture. 
This is his report of the interview: 

“Well,” I said, “what is the Fascist! program? It is easier to 
snatch the tiller than to steer the boat. . . 

“Program?” he said. “My program is work, discipline, unity.” 
He shot another look at me and saw that I was doubtful about 
vague slogans. He said with tremendous conviction, “Programs 
are endless. It is the organization — ^it is the men — it is action, 
not talk — it is men!” 

There you are: the program of the politics of the period is 
action — not talk, not theory. The time, whether or not it be 
out of joint, is as impatient of theory as was Burke, who felt 
that a society was sick to the degree in which it attempted ra- 
tional self-criticism. Political activity is only healthy, Burke 
held, so long as it is spontaneous. Hamlet is the bogey, as well 
of our politics as of our philosophy. It is to the Bismarcks, the 
Roosevelts, the Napoleons, the Mussolinis, that the imagination 
of politics is turned, away from dreamers and critics. It is a 
direction to which William James had already pointed in his 
essay on “Great Men and their Environment”. 

It may quite well be that the reason for this present distrust 
of reason is the same that led Burke to his later defense of in- 
stinctive conservatism. The reaction which swept the author 
of the Speeches on Conciliation with the Colonies into his half- 
mad hatred of Jacobinism, was inspired by the antics of Mother 
Guillotine in her Mob Cap, dancing the wild jig of the French 
Revolution. Theories had begot that monstrous orgy. They 
were feared with the same superstitition that earlier smelled 
witchcraft in the simple-gathering and senile mumblings of vil- 
lage crones — and with more justice, no doubt. It was, in any 
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case, with shouts of “no philosopliers!” that the anti- Jacobin 
mob burned the house of Priestley over his head, on the un- 
founded suspicion of his having attended a Reform dinner; 
and it was the same fear that hounded harmless members of 
the London Corresponding Society until it had shipped them for 
treason to Botany Bay.® 

Something of this distrust of “intellectuals” has been of late 
in the air. When the world’s eyes were drawn toward the 
spectacle of Communism’s red terror in Russia, they beheld 
theories again at their ghastly work. Liberal sentiment was as 
horrified by the pranks of Demos in its proper abandon as Burke 
and his contemporaries had been at Guillotine. The dress now 
was Marxian red, but the dance was the same. Even the gar- 
ment’s self had undergone no other change than in the shade 
of the dye. 

Burke, wlioso defense of instinctive prejudice against the ra- 
tionalistic lure of abstractions and pure logic finds a licarty 
modern echo in the pragmatism of William James, had led the 
stampede back to the toryism of his gemsration. There has 
been as great a crush, contemporarily, along tlie path “back to 
normalcy”, and not all the signs say that the rush is past. 
People, at least up to the last cami)aign, were beginning to 
smile at the orators who inveighed against tlic mihhist social 
reformers as Bolsheviks. But now the governments of the world 
seem to be shifting back to “Tranquillity”, away from what 
Mr. Punch aptly called “Sidney-Wcbbicalism” as well as syndi- 
calism. And Mussolini, though he was sadly shaken in his saddle 
(after the “unfortunate jest” implied in the to-bc-i-egrcttcd dis- 
appearance and subsequent murder of one of the opposition lead- 
ers, Signor Matteotti), still retains an unrelaxed hold on Italy. 
He has driven most of the real leaders of the opi)osition into exile 
along with Salvemini and Don Sturzo. He has a “Bill of At- 
tainder” against them at his discretion. He has successfully sus- 
pended or muzzled all save the Fascist papers, and no man dare 
criticize Fascism or il Duce on pain of his life or health, as 
Amendola (had he not died of gangrened wounds) and Misuri 
could testify. 

• H. N. Brailsford, Shelley, Godwin, and their Oirole, pp. 89-41. See also 
F. K. Brown’s splendid Life of William Godwin. 
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But how can such a movement have even a claim on prag- 
matic origins? Pragmatism, in the hands of William James, 
was a bracing and rather revolutionary refusal to take logic and 
the monistic Absolute too seriously. It has lent itself, however, 
to such apostles of political revolt as the apologist of syndicalistic 
violence, M. Georges Sorel, and the defender of ^Mirect action^^ 
on the part of groups within the state, Mr. H. J. Laski, as we 
have seen. Both of them declare that they are the disciples of 
James, the pluralist in philosophy, in their attempts to pluralize 
authority, and discredit the state as a court of last resort. They 
will have none of the legalistic fiction of absolute sovereignty, 
any more than James would of the Absolute’s self. William 
James is known to Mussolini probably only through the filtration 
of Sorel and Papini, his Italian popularizer. Mussolini, great 
admirer of American strenuosity and efficiency, accepts this Ro- 
manticist side of pragmatism with its repudiation of shams if they 
be the shams of rational parliamentarism and its worship of 
myths if they be the myths created by a strong will to believe. 

On the other hand, pragmatism in the hands of Mr. Dewey, the 
foremost of its living exponents, has meant a philosophy of 
social synthesis, more and more tending to an absolute science 
of society and morals. If he calls himself a pluralist, it is by 
no means with James’ meaning of pluralism — “the absence of 
any singly unifying relationship.” Groups have a claim to their 
separate existence and rights only from the point of view of 
their functions in the organic context of social interdependence 
and solidarity. Indeed, without any conscious discipleship on 
either side, his own pragmatism has taken him straight along the 
road to the philosophy of “solidarism” of the French sociologists 
who follow Durkheim and the Italians who follow Pareto.^ 
Solidarism is a “functional” philosophy, one very closely akin to 
the “instrumentalism” of Mr. Dewey. In the hands of M. 
Duguit, the foremost of the jurists of this persuasion, the realistic 
side of this Janus-faced philosophy has become a defense before 

® Pareto, a sociologist of a rank equal to that which he holds as a mathe- 
matical economist, has tried to marry the anti-democratic emphasis of Sorel 
on the non-logico-sperimentale technique of myths to a functional and scien- 
tific philosophy. See, for instance, his Les Syst^mes ^ocialisies; Patti e 
Teoria, Transformazione della democrazie; and TraitS de Sociologie 
GSnSrale, Of. T. E. Wolfe, Conservatism, Radicalism, and Scientific Method. 
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the fact of Mussolini’s ends and of the methods actually put 
into practice by Fascism; for it holds fear and force to be the 
foundations of political order, and all means to be justified that 
assure the proper functioning of the public services.^® 

Is it only an accident that this pragmatic philosophy of law 
has turned syndicalism to its theoretical uses just as Fascism 
has done in practice? Not if there is a reciprocal connection 
between the development of ideas and the parallel development 
of facts. Instrumentalism is the same development away from 
the radical empiricism of James’s doctrines which Fascism 
represents in relation to syndicalism. M. Duguit claims for his 
interpretation of law that it is syndicalistic; but his is a syndi- 
calism profoundly conservative in its tendencies, one that aims 
at creating a more flexible system of law, based upon a con- 
tractual regime of group-made laws. The political structure 
of the future will be “professionalism", or the autonomy of 
occupational and professional groups. The only constraint upon 
group autonomy will be the duty of the rulers of the state to 
assure the functioning of the public services. This is, almost 
word for word, the Fascist program for the new “Fascist-Syndi- 
calist State’’. The reservation of iill control necessary to assure 
the public service, however, turns out to be a very important 
proviso. It means a syndicalism only of form. The real power 
rests with the rulers of the state. When tlic French Confidira- 
tion OSnerale du Travail attempted to make its own law by 
launching a general strike, beginning with the famous May-Day 
railroad strike of 1920, the government in power used troops to 
assure social solidarity — ^to the vast delight of M. Duguit. In 
the same manner the Fascist militia smashed the Italian general 
strike of 1922. It turns out that the nation, through the govern- 
ment actually in power (that is in control of the actual force), 
is still to have the final decision as to what is law, and the duty 
of enforcing that law — ^whether it be the constitutional govern- 
ment or not. Unitary power seems to be a practical, a prag- 
matic necessity. Syndicalism is merely a convenient method of 
grouping citizens to assure their complete subjection to “Law and 

”To understand the connection' between DtiRuit’s ideas and Mtissolini’s 
it is necessary to study the social ideas of Vilfredo rareto (cf. mpra note 
9) and Pantaleone — ^both positivistic socioloKists. in particular I'nreto, 
like Durkheim and Duguit, believes in a functional atatc. 
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Order^^ even if that be attained along the lines laid down by 
Judge Lynch. 

The development of the theory of Fascism has been in pro- 
found accord with this outcome of “solidarism’\ It, too, started 
from syndicalistic origins. It, too, followed a pragmatic progress 
toward the negation of its premises. Theories of any sort are 
forced to conform to historical conditions in their application, 
if they are to realize themselves in events. But there is something 
peculiarly inevitable about the result of the syndicalist attempt 
to integrate society by dividing it. The emphasis must be placed 
at one end or the other. And the result of placing it at pluralistic 
pole has been, historically, just as sure a swing toward absolutism 
in fact, as the practice of absolutism has meant a revolutionary 
reaction toward a reign of feudalistic violence. In the end it 
has embraced an absolutist philosophy of the state that makes 
it a crime, under the new penal code, to ^^offend^^ anywhere in 
the world, in Italy or abroad, against the political interest of 
Italy or the “personality’^ of the state. This is surely the apo- 
theosis of the sovereign state-person which pragmatism set out 
to escape. 

Let us point our moral, even though that may not adorn the 
tale. Signor Mussolini, in the days of his youthful adherence to 
the revolutionary wing of socialism, was one of the most intran- 
sigent of the revolutionary leaders of Italian Labor. His 
apostleship to the gospel of syndicalistic violence and the General 
Strike Myth cost him the editorship of the Avanti and an exile 
(more or less voluntary) from an Italy in which parliamentary 
socialism had won. He spent it in Switzerland (contemporarily 
with Lenin and partly in the same city of Zurich) , improving his 
mind by further reflections on violence. Then he was expelled 
from Switzerland by the government as a dangerous radical. 
The origin of Fascism is commonly admitted to lie in those 
“jPasci for Revolutionary Action” w’hich he joined as a leader 
some time after his return to Italy. They hastened the entry 
of Italy into the war on the forlorn hope that by so doing they 
were bringing about the reign of syndicalistic Socialism through- 
out the world. The gospel of violence preached by such followers 
of Sorel as Panunzio and Mantica was seized upon by d’Annunzio 
to bring Italy in upon the Latin (French) side. Mussolini and 
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the other Revolutionary Socialists who had repudiated parlia- 
mentarism, by some twist of the imagination saw in the death- 
grips to which Europe had come a situation that meant Marxian 
world revolution.’^'- They joined d’Annunzio and the Republicans 
and the Mazzinists (who were purely nationalistic in their hope) 
in bringing Italy into the struggle, staking their socialistic future 
upon the correctness of their own diagnosis of social tendencies. 
They lost— as socialists. Nationalism, not internationalism, the 
dice read when the war was over. But the syndicalistic group- 
ings — the Fasci — still survived. Also the gospel of violence, and 
the Romanticist myth-worship that had so played into the hands 
of d’Annunzio, flourished apace. Just as the nationalistic faith 
had absorbed the internationalistic hopes of their socialism, so it 
now swallowed up the leaders of the latter movement in the maw 
of Fascism. The form of “fasces”, taken from the Roman symbol 
of lictor’s power (the joined band of rods about an ax, borne 
before the consuls and magistrates, and signifying the union of 
all forces in one) likewise underwent a transformation in the 
direction of closer cohesion. In 1919 there came into existence 
the Fasci di Combattimento, a laitin version of the more strenu- 
ous mood of the American Legion, bent upon law and order of 
the 100 per cent Italian kind, and with a natural affinity for 
securing the fruits of victory which played once more into the 
hands of d’Annunzio. Significant traces of the syndicalistic 
origins of the movement show in the Guild Constitution which 
that fantastic statesman gave his Fiume.'* 

^ The first vigor of Bolishovism was npplied <,o the liope of world revolution, 
too, but it soon turned its attention perforce to conHolidnting its hold upon 
Russia. It has become, since the inauguration of *‘New 10(‘ouonuc 

Policy”, primarily concerned with the government of Russia, as IVIr. Michael 
Parbman has shown in his excellent studies, Bolnhcvism in Ueirmt, nud After 
Lenin. Bolshevism, at the present time, has hardly more of an interna- 
tional program than has Fascism, for the latter is eipially Ixmt on stirring 
up trouble for its neighbors, thoxigh not with any idea of a world revolution 
or a Fascist international. 

The enormous literature on this subject includes Carle ton Beals’s Borne 
or Death! and Odon For’s Fascism. Among the best treatments of origins 
are Bon Sturzo, Italy and Fasoismo (1926), Gaetano Salvemini, The Fascist 
Dictatorship in Italy (1927), Robert Michels, Bocialismus un4 Faschismus in 
Italien (192S), Umberto Foscanelli’s e U Fasaismo (Milan, 1923) 

and ex-Fremjer Bonomi’s . Promr Boaialism to Fascism (1924). Although 
William. Bolitho’s Italy under Mussolini hardly does justice to this side of 
Fascism, it serves as , an excellent counterweight to the mass of hyper- 
bolical pro-F'aseist propaganda. 
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After this comic-opera interlude, Fascism proper came into 
being out of the wreck of the forces that had enjoyed Fiume 
under d^Annunzio’s occupation. Dino Grandi, a considerable 
Fascist apologist and protagonist, put it this way: ^Tascism 
has been, and is, nothing but the continuation of the interven- 
tionism^ of 1914-15, just as the 'Fasci di Combattimento^ [bands 
of ex-combatants] are the representatives and glorious offspring 
of the ^Fasci d^Azione Revoluzionaria^ of 1915, to whom belongs 
the credit of propaganda of the war among the masses, not so 
much as a military necessity, but as the best hope for revolution, 
as a mystical re-birth for the nation and for humanity.” And 
Odon Por, who has in his book on Fascism given one of the most 
authoritative statements of the origins of the movement, shows 
how Mussolini and the other backers of the Fiume venture came 
to look on Wilsonism and parliamentarism and all the intellec- 
tualistic forces aiming at political regeneration of the world as 
^^renunciatory”. Still smarting under the Treaty of Rapallo, they 
declared war on the milksop policies of a government that per- 
mitted Italy to be robbed from without and sabotaged from 
within. The race, from that time on, was between Communist 
and Fascist violence, as to which would first overthrow the shell 
of the state. 

For a time it looked as if Red revolution had won against 
Black. The syndicalist program of the general strike, which 
Mussolini had abandoned for the nationalism created by the 
war, was actually put into effect. The Federation of Italian 
Metallurgical Operatives took possession of the factories and 
plants in which they were employed in northern Italy, but the 
latter days of 1920 saw the golden opportunity of Italian Bol- 
shevism loom large and then fade away, from want of leaders 
like Lenin. Mussolini, like the government, was a passive, even 
a benevolent, spectator; he had encouraged the previous seizure 


^*Odon Por, op. cit,, p, 29, quoting from Le Origini e la Missioni del 
FascismOf by Dino Grandi, Bihlioieca di Studi Sociali (Bologna, 1922). 
Both Gorgolini, in a book officially sanctioned by Mussolini, The Fascist 
Movement in Italian LifCy and Luigi Villari, in The Awakening of Italy, 
bear out this statement ; and so do Perrero’s Four Years of Fascism (Da 
Fiume a Roma) and G. Prezzolini's Fascism. See also J. Marschak, “Der 
korporative und der hierarchische Gedanke im Pascismus,’^ Archiv fur &ozial- 
wissenschaft und SozialpoUtik, Vols. 52-53 (1924 and 1925) for a profoundly 
philosophic analysis. A. Lion’s Pedigree of Fascism is pure metaphysics. 
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of the Dalmine plants.** In the 1920 seizures of industrial units 
he had not gauged the true helplessness of Italian labor. Even 
he made “a dignified request to the Leninists for a truce and,, 
during the occupation of the factories, proclaimed his 'benevolent 
neutrality’ towards the F, I. 0. M.” *“ He was not yet willing 
to risk a direct trial of strength between Fascism and Commu- 
nism. His own program was anti-bourgeois, anti-clerical, anti- 
royalist, and it called for a “decimation of wealth” by means of 
confiscation and a capital levy. 

But with the fiasco of the occupation of the factories, and 
the complete failure of the proletariat to organize political con- 
trol, the day of the new Fascism dawned. The Milanese group 
of Mussolini was subsidized, it is claimed, by the government.*® 
Its full sun shone when it utterly broke the attempt at a general 
strike in 1922. The main criticism directed against the impo- 
tence of the old “parliamentary” government wa.s (Kiually appli- 
cable to the workers’ control under the “Occupation” of 1920; 
trains failed to run, factories were idle, busine.ss of all sorts was 
tied up through the failure of the public services, including 
government. The national organism did not function. Eco- 
nomic stagnation and psychic disintegration — Italy knew both. 

MiiSHolini, Discorn PoUHci (MiliiH, 1021), p. 1T7. Aodonlhii? to 
l*or, he referred to the Dulmlue HeissuroH m eriMitivi* Hinydu , 

that doea not internipt but eontimiOH produetlon/' Tor, op. cit,, pp. 41-55. 
kSoc the firBt program of FaneLsm wldeh ineludtHl factory opt'rution by the 
workei’H, publinhed iu II Popolo dUtatia, March, 1019, outUu<‘d by JamcH 
Murphy, loo. cit., mfrdt note l(h 

^“Por, loc. dt, su%)Ta. This is further subBtaiitiated by l.)ou Btursso, aud 
by Balvemini, as cited supra. 

A view, somewhat inaccurate iu its d<‘tailH, but not controverted on this 
point, given by James Murphy, “The Ikirubola of Fascusm,’^ Porirnghily 
Hevieto, December 25, 1925. According to this statement, the Prehaa. of 
Milan, like some medieval prince hiring condottierl, brought in Mussolini’s 
M.Uauese group of Fascists to smash the socialists who wm-e trying to get 
control of the Milan Savings Bank through control of t,he municipal and 
communal councils. Mr. Murphy asserts that the Nationalist phase of 
Fascism dates from this period, say 1921, but that Fascism did not finally 
pass under the control of the Nationalists until it had to fall buck upon the 
big banks for support of the new government, after the coup dVtat that won 
Rome. It was consolidated by Volpi with the help of the J. P. Morgan Co. 
loan in 1925, after de Btefani’s failure, Bee also IMr. Alurpliy’s articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly for January, 1924, and for December, 1925. IMr. Murphy 
is generally corroborated in his economic interpretation by the correspondents 
of the Journal des D^Mts and by the Manchester Guardian, but his figures 
on the budget are doubtful. William Bolitho’s series of art i<‘l<‘s in tlie New 
York WoHd during December, 1925, are now available iu book form {Italy 
Under Mussolini, Macmillan, 1926), 
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Already staggering under a naountain of debt, the state threat- 
ened to collapse entirely. The nation, having been led divided 
into the war, emerged physically untempered and spiritually 
divided against itself, into the period of reconstruction that 
everywhere tried nationalism upon a ruthless anvil. Fascism 
was a call to unity through the integration of groups of men who 
were desperate and well led. It had been schooled in violence 
from its syndicalistic origins and further instructed in the long 
course of war and by the occupation of Fiume. Men turned 
again to the myth of Machiavelli, after SorePs syndicalistic myth 
of the General Strike had been exploded as a means of social 
reconstruction. Group action was still the core of their practice 
as well as their theory. But, like the juristic evolution of M. 
Duguit, it had become group action bound together by the ties of 
economic necessity, and a gospel of social solidarity summed up 
in terms of the nation. They clinched their claims to national 
consideration by running trains, and acting in some communes 
as a government in the second strike in 1922. 

Once in the saddle, however, Fascism has utilized the syndi- 
calist idea to strengthen its hold upon power. Even after the 
dramatic march on Rome that followed, it did not attempt to 
destroy unionism entirely, as the more misguided elements of 
English and American reaction have done. It followed the 
advice which M. Duguit had been offering all governments, and 
transformed revolutionary syndicalism into Fascist syndicalism.^^ 
At Ferrara, in October, 1921, one year after the breakdown of 
revolutionary syndicalism in Italy through the attempt to follow 
the vague counsels of Mr. SorePs Myth of the General Strike 
instead of the political action of a shrewder Bolshevism, syndi- 
calism as a trade-union movement had already turned definitely 
away from circuses to a clamor for bread. La Confederazione 
Nazionale delle Corporazione Sindacali, formed in Bologna the 
following January, parallels in a most interesting way the break 
of the main wing of the French C. G. T. with the Moscow Inter- 
national. The National Confederation of the Syndical Corpora- 
tions in Italy was controlled by the bourgeoisie who had found 

^^ See also Carl Schmitt, Die Diktaiur (1921). A very interesting eco- 
nomic interpretation of Fascism from the pro-Fascist side is Oorrado Gin^s 
‘‘The Scientific Basis of Fascism,” PoZ. Sci. Qu.^ Vol. XLII, No. 1, March, 
1927, which gives a positivistic and scientific defense. 
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in Fascism their lost unity of front against the proletariat; but 
by the end of 1923 it had brought to its nnnnbership of over 
2,000,000 not only about the entire membership of the ‘Vhite” 
syndicates, but most of the beaten “reds” as well. A special 
convention called in Milan in Augnst of that year renounced all 
socialistic connections, bent the knee to Mussolini, and accepted 
a program of national as opposed to class solidarity. Functional- 
ism and solidarism (the program of Fascism) were thus trans- 
lated, as Mr. James Murphy has shown, into a program of guild 
organization, deriving its inspiration from the old Roman collegia 
(or control of all labor by the skilled “colleges”) , and attempting 
to rescue from “the twilight of the Renaissance” the true guild 
spirit. Now, the Fascist trade unions are the only ones recog- 
nized by the new law imposing compulsory arbitration and the 
only means even theoretically possessed by Labor of nominating 
members to the new Chamber of Depulii^s. At first f,lu\y threat- 
ened to become a democratic menace, as eveuy oincdal and every 
laborer must be a Fascist in the stub! bureaueruey, and as the 
Socialists tried to capture the other syndientes by swami)ing them. 
For some time, however, they have been “purifuid” by vesting 
control only in tried Fascists, and by “su[)ervising” tluur elections 
and their funds.** 

It is not of course the medievalism of the guilds that has in 
fact been reconstructed, in spite of the efforts so to interpret it 
that are made by Fascist apologists. Tiie emtire; strue.turc is 
built about nationalism like a solid structure! of reinforced con- 
crete, with nothing of the Gothic except in ornamental archi- 
tectural frippery. The essence of the guild spirit was decen- 
tralized localism, just as the inspiration of the Gothic was a 
many-spired marvel of detail. 

By a decree of the government of February 6, 1924, under 
the practice of Fascism, all labor organizations had already been 
made subject to state supervision and control in a degree that 

^ Files of the New York Times ^ November and December, 1925. See also 
a partial summary of Fascism's system of labor control in the special articles 
of Mr. Wilbur Forrest, New York Eerald^Tribune, Jan. 25-29, 1929. The 
text of the law is to be found in N. 624- A, Documenti, Cam>era dei Deputati 
Legislaturay XXVII (1924-1025). An excellent summary of the new laws is 
to be found in the Bound Tables March, 1920, “Fascist Reforms in Italy”; 
and an able pro-Fasdst defense in II CarroccAo (New York, January, 1920), 
“The Fasdst State” by James P. Eoe. 
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went far beyond any effort so far made by a modern state. 
The prefect had power not only to supervise the funds, but to 
order an inquiry into the activities of the association, ^'to over- 
rule or set aside its acts, and in cases of a serious nature, to 
dissolve the administrative council.’^ But as that did not 
suiSSce, Fascism resorted to the same method that Communism 
attempted in Russia, of permitting representation of labor only 
by the disciplined elite. All unions recognized by law must 
be Fascist. Dues paid them are compulsory on members and 
non-members alike. Their officials must be acceptable to the 
prefect. In a word. Fascism has tightened its hold upon syndi- 
calism, and has reduced labor in Italy to the organic role de- 
manded by Fascist theory. 

The National Corporations created by the Fascist Confedera- 
tion have as their function the ^^expression of national solidarity”, 
and they exist “as a means of developing production”. They 
derive, as Odon Por shows, from the lyrical constitution given by 
d^Annunzio to the Free . State of Fiume (under the Constitution 
of Carnaro) and embrace agriculture, industry, commerce, trans- 
port and communication, public and private employees, liberal 
professions and art — a mystic seven in number. Under the prac- 
tice of Fascism they include, in fact, “all forms and systems of 
production and labor”, with a view toward taking their control 
out of the hands of trade unionism or employers^ associations, 
and putting them, finally, under the control of the state. Against 
the “struggle of classes” they set up “struggle of capabilities”. 
The governing organs of the Corporations were in the original 
theory to be constituted by a Corporative Council of representa- 
tives, nominated by the various provincial trade unions (one 
for each) ; by a Directorate, composed “of as many representa- 
tives as there are types of trades, arts, or professions interested 
in the great branch of industry or labor represented by the 

^ Law and Labor, August, 1924, p. 228. The latest English compilation 
of the newer Fascist laws is H. W. Schneider’s, “Italy’s New Syndicalist 
Constitution,” Scienoe Quarterly, Vol. XLII, No. 2, pp. 161-202. 

Mr. Schneider shows how much of this “syndicalism” is mere facade. 

Extracts from the original Statutes of the Confederation of Corporations 
available in Por, op. cit., Appendix III. These, of course, are modified and 
applied by the new Charter of Labor, and by the proposed law which will 
reform the Chamber, to be functionally organized to represent the cor- 
porations. 
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Corporation”; and by a Secretariat (to be elected by the Direc- 
torate). The Corporations are supposed to bring together the 
workers’ syndicates (unions) and the employers' federations.'*' 
The actual control of the unions is completely in the hands of 
Fascist leaders of these unions who need number (legally) only 
ten per cent of the workers residing in the district. The leaders 
may exclude workers at will. “Capability” is imposed upon all 
workers. They must function for national production. No cor- 
porate rights exist when that is at stake. Consequently the 
Corporations are a mere fagade. The actual settlements depend 
on what Mussolini thinks the industry will bear. The federated 
employers, too, must accept compulsory arbitration in theory 
at least. So far wage reductions have taken place wholesale by 
Mussolini’s decree. Only a few resorts to the courts have been 
had, in one of which the employers were allowed to lock out on 
account of shortage of raw materials.-’^ 

In a generation harassed by the incessant industrial warfare 
between trade unionism and employers, this solution is being 
eyed with increasing favor. Employers need not fear compul- 
sory arbitration under this system: the result is a foregone con- 
clusion, if any threat of a diminution of production is involved. 
It is pragmatic in the extreme, for it proposes no other tests 
than the palpable fruits of productivity. Function, capability, 
these are its watchwords — and its unit is the Nation, “an organ- 
ism embracing an indefinite series of generations in which each 
individual is but a transient element”, in the words of the Fascist 
program of December, 1921. It sums up the materialistic im- 
perialism of the times by giving it a statement into which all 
the romantic elements of operatic revolution and patriotism are 
introduced. It speaks of “the battle of coal” and “the battle of 
wheat”. But once it has caught its hare, it proceeds to skin 

^ See the article of H. W, Schneider, cited mpra^ and the writer^a article 
in the Purvey GrapMot March, 1027. See also Bdmondo Eossoni (General 
Secretary of the Fascist Corporations) ^‘The Fascist House of Work’^ in 
the same number of the purvey Graphic, describing the theoretical connec- 
tions of the thirteen Grand Corporations, 

^ See the interesting analysis of index numbers given in La Lilerta (Paris 
Anti-Fascist Journal), 20 Jan., 1028, p. 2. ^^Note SHtuuzlone Lao- 

nomica'^ Merchant marine operators were not permitted to re<lu(‘c workers' 
wages, according to the report of the Labor Court's de<dsion (la Magistra- 
tnra del Lavoro) given by (Turin), Jan. 20, 1028. Unemploy- 

ment is put at about a half million* 
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him. Italian labor was so heartily sick of the ^^maximalists” 
(syndicalistic revolutionists and communists) who had nothing 
more creative than a general strike to offer, that it readily ac- 
cepted the guild idea on which the Corporations were supposed 
to be founded. During 1925 some of the old unions organized 
“protest strikes” against Fascist control up to 80 per cent effec- 
tive. But now they dare not even protest. Non-Fascist associa- 
tions now are outlaws, at the mercy of the prefect. Many ex- 
socialist leaders came, hat in hand, asking for an absolution of 
past sins and the privilege of sharing the new control. They 
gained nothing except immunity from persecution. From now 
on the struggle will be between the forces within Fascism which 
propose to give this guild system a fair trial, and those who are 
only interested in the suppression of the proletariat. The weight 
of the employers behind Signor Benni of the Employer's Federa- 
tion and of the great bankers behind Signor Volpi is on the latter 
side. But the supplanting of Farinacci by the more moderate 
Augusto Turati, as Secretary of the Fascist Party, may mean a 
limited triumph for the guild principle. Turati is credited with 
having sponsored the Fascist labor strikes in 1925 which forced 
the metallurgical employers to act as a unit in dealing with the 
Corporations.^® 

Mussolini, from his syndicalistic origins, might be expected 
to be sympathetic to the former element of Fascism, for that 
gives it a point d^appui with labor, in agriculture as well as in- 
dustry. But the inspiration of the guild system is not national- 
ism. It is an altogether different community of feeling, interest 
and purpose. And the inspiration of Mussolini’s Fascism is 
nationalism, and nothing else. Nationalism really made head 
only when the guild organization of industry of the middle ages 
was thoroughly weakened.^^ It had, indeed, no small part in 

^ See the New York Times, April 1, 1926. 

Augusto Turati is not the old Socialist Filippo Turati (now in exile in 
Paris), as some dispatches and Fascist propaganda indicated at first. He 
is a young Fascist, supposedly moderate, but responsible for the renaming 
a peak of Mont Blanc, Monte Benito Mussolini. He is one of the heirs- 
presumptive to Mussolini- His place at the head of the Fascist syndicates 
has been taken by Edmondo Rossoni, an old syndicalist exile from Italy 
who led the intelligenzia of Italian radicalism in this country prior to the 
war. Rossoni has protested violations of the Charter of Labor. 

^ See J. A. Penty, Guitdsman^s Interpretation of History; Renard's Guilds 
in the Middle Ages; and Austin P. Evans, “The Problem of Control in 
Medieval Industry,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXV, pp, 603-616. 
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breaking down the guild system of control that feudalism and 
the regime of mediate and immediate liege cities had fostered 
under the Holy Roman Empire. Causality, here as elsewhere, 
is too complex a matter to be lightly ventured upon. But it is 
certain that the notion of an all-absorptive nationalism is anti- 
thetical to the pluralistic spirit of the guild system that must be 
preserved if the latter is to function as a really creative force. 

Mussolini and his Fascism are committed to nationalism with 
the utmost finality. Therefore they must treat the Syndicates 
as James I treated his non-conformist subjects, i.e., “make them 
conform themselves or harry them out of the land, or else do 
worse” — conform in this case to the state religion of maximum 
production. If there seem to be other matters, such as the free 
right of association to protect hours of labor and standards of 
living, which arc just as important in the eyes of the members 
of the Corporations — so much the worse for thorn. As long as 
Fascism is firm in its saddle, it will make few concessions of a 
radical nature. When it begins to make them, one may reckon 
that it has ceased to be Fascism and become something else — 
perhaps Guild Socialism. 

But the Guild Socialist clement in Fa.scism is apt to get very 
short shrift from the Nationalist ministers who arc; now directing 
the economic policies of Mussolini’s rdgime. One by one the 
old Black-Shirt ministers have dropped out under the program 
of a struggle of capabilities. Their places have bc(m taken by 
men whose convictions arc those of the “Blue-Shirt” Nationalists 
who were incorporated into Fascism after its sticccssful march 
on Rome. These Nationalists (or those wlio 8ym])athize with 
the Old Nationalist policies of reaction) who furnish four leaders 
that are now part of Mussolini’s real inner council— -Volpi, Cor- 
radini, Federzoni and Rocco — are what would be known in 
France as the Royalist Right. They stand for the precise an- 
tithesis of Fascism’s earlier program, for they are ultra-royalist, 
ultra-clerical, ultra-bourgeois in financial policies. They agree 
with Fascism’s earlier phase only in finding force handy for 
repression, and in being equally militaristic and imperialistic. 
And they have conquered Fascism, through the banks, which 
are now represented by a seat for the group on the Fascist Grand 
Council. 
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Italy’s great need of working capital has so far forced 
Mussolini to come to terms with the bankers. His program of 
production has forced him to afford every aid and comfort to 
big industrial ventures, from a strongly protective tariff to 
special tax exemptions and subsidies from the state. 

At first these Nationalists, through Deputy Benni, who is 
also President of the Italian Confederation of Industries, for- 
bade the extension of compulsory arbitration to employers in 
industry; then they accepted Mussolini’s assurance of December 
11 that, “The workman’s syndicates are Fascist . . . they must 
do nothing to diminish the productive eflBciency of the nation.” 
Let Signor Alfredo Rocco, Minister of Justice, speak for them: 

“. . . Briefly, the forces which I have referred to [the oppo- 
sition to Fascism] and which are directed against the State, 
we would discipline and include in some way in the central 
authority we have established and under which this opposition 
must work. 

“It is for this reason that I have refused to accord judicial rep- 
resentation to Fascist syndicates, so that in the end a state within 
a state cannot be set up which would dictate to the central author- 
ity, and it is for this reason that I fight the opposition press.” 

But he has had to accept the legal status of the Fascist syn- 
dicates. So far as the control of the guild spirit is concerned, 
the Nationalists feel that they have little to fear from a Fascism 
which controls every expression of opinion, and asks in return 
only panem ac cir censes. They may be deceived in the event. 

In the orientation of foreign policy, too, there can be no doubt 
about the necessity of nationalism to Fascism. Mussolini has 
declared his disbelief in the League of Nations by word and 
deed.^® Let Corfu be witness. Fascism represents the last stand 

Quoted from an interview given by Sig. Rocco while in Paris at a meeting 
of the Commission for Intellectual Cooperation, commenting upon Musso- 
lini’s declaration that the Aventine Opposition would never be permitted 
to sit again until they had sworn loyalty to Fascism. Isfew York Times, 
Jan. 19, 1926, p. 4. How successful this subordination has been can be 
judged from the fact that the general addition of an hour on the working 
day and each of the general wage reductions has been given out as coming 
by request from the Fascist syndicates ! 

" The control of the Italian members of the League personnel by the 
Fascist government has been, by all accounts, a source of great embarrass- 
ment. Similarly the International Habor Bureau has not been able to recon- 
cile the declaration of its statute for freedom of association with the accept- 
ance of the Fascist heads of Italian syndicates. 
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of the theory of the absolute sovereignty of the nation-state. 
More than that, it represents a revival of Machiavelli in all his 
saturnine views on human, and especially Italian, nature. S. E., 
Benito Mussolini has recently submitted an appreciative disser- 
tation upon Machiavelli for the degree of Doctor of Laws.^^ 
“II Duce”, as he is called by Fascists, has set himself to the 
modern application of II Principe, a pragmatic application of 
that essentially pragmatic document. Needless to say, he was 
enthusiastically awarded the degree, honoris causa, by the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. Like Machiavelli,^® he holds no moral values 
above a united and Imperial Italy; “My ideas are clear,” asserts 
il Duce, “my orders are precise. As in the well ordered and 
powerful days of the first Empire, Rome must again become the 
marvel of the world.” Like Machiavelli, he believes that it is 
necessary to expand in order to survive. 

To this end. Fascism yokes the methods of the Ku Klux Klan 
to the service of national production. It can not see behind 
political obedience any farther than the “fact” of the fear of 
the weaker for the stronger, and that is an old trail, well enough 
worn by travelers upon it as far back as Tlirasymachus in 
Plato’s Republic. The end of it leads to a thoroughly Machia- 
vellian Politik, spelled in any language you choose — a conclusion 
which Benito Mussolini has most heartily accepted so far as 
Italy is concerned. The youth of Italy, now regimented by 
Gentile’s Fascist education, is singing “Italia sopra tutto” with as 
much lustihood as ever Prussian youth did when it goose-stepped 
to “Deutschland iiber alles”.^’' And Mussolini keeps Fascist 
Italy scanning the horizon for new worlds to conquer.®’’ 

^ Livififf Age, June 28, 1924, p. 1245, quoting fx'om tho Ammti (Milan), 
May 11, 1924. The Avanti is now ruined by Fascist suppression. All the 
great papers of Italy Iiave been tamed or forced into the hands of Fascists 
by the simple expedient of putting it into the power of the prefect to hold 
up any issue he pleases, or as many issues as he pleases, and by various 
devices in the new law governing the press. The Gorriere delta i/era, prop- 
erty of the Albertini brothers, and the best of the Italian papers, was so 
forced into Fascist hands, 

“See an interesting article, “Lenin and Mussolini,^* by H. J. Laski, For- 
eign Affairs, Sept., 1923. 

* Quoted by Wilbur Forrest, New York Eerald-Trihune, January 26, 1926. 

®®“Le Present et FAvenir du Fascisme,” anonymous, Le Gorrespondani, 
Dec* 1925, showing the incorporation of the youth of Italy in the avvan^ 
guardia giovanili e 'balitla, 

®^See his speech in Tripoli, April 11 (New York Times, April 12, 1926)* 
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Revolution and reaction, a cycle often enough remarked; in 
our time the moral is pointed by syndicalism that prepares the 
way for Fascism. Out of the refusal or the inability to order 
society by taking counsel together comes the repudiation of the 
slower methods of constitutionalism in favor of direct action. 
There are times, no doubt, when Jefferson’s sometime preference 
for revolution by the violent methods of mobs — piazza^ the 
Italians call it — ^may be necessary. But among a culturally and 
nationally homogeneous population it seems fairly safe to say 
that permanent results are not won in this fashion. The dead 
weight of an unconvinced majority is too heavy a drag to permit 
progress. Conviction won by force is more than apt to be lost 
in the same way. 

The pragmatic desire for progress that is impatient with repre- 
sentative government in any form, that demands facts, not 
theories, and action, not programs, is quite as lop-sided a view 
of politics as its intellectualistic antithesis. There is something 
almost Hegelian in its practical fulfilment, too; for it embraces 
the actual enthronement of a dictator in the same fashion which 
it so condemned in rationalistic idealism. It becomes “its own 
other”, its antithesis through the synthesis of force. And now 
Fascism, like Revolutionary Communism in Russia, is in the 
hands of the doctrinaires, Gentile and the seventeen Solons asso- 
ciated with him are grinding out the new “organic state” phi- 
losophy, by imperial decree. Step by step they follow the prog- 
ress of Leninism to the imposition of an economic dogma by an 
uncriticizable dictatorship. This time, however, the industrialists 
and financiers are well pleased, for it is Volpi’s brand of capi- 
talism that is enforced. Consequently there is as hearty a wel- 
come for Fascist dictatorship as there was recently hysterical 
condemnation for Bolshevist dictatorship.^^ 

Germany had no monopoly on the worship of force. The 
Hohenzollerns throve upon the same popular inability to act 
and think politically that Fascism lives upon. They, too, offered 
action and imaginative magnificence; they, too, placed their 
control of the state upon the basis that they made it function 
with an organic smoothness which tolerated no social waste 

“See the writer’s “The Case against Fascism,” The Forum, April, 1926, 
and ex-Premier Nitti’s, Fascism, Bolshevism, and Democracy (1927). 
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or lost motion. Word for word, the philosophy of social soli- 
darity through organizing and safeguarding the public services 
that M. Duguit offers might have served the All-Highest of the 
German Empire quite as handily as it does Signor Mussolini. 
One need not quarrel with a people that prefers this organic 
solidarity as the basis of its law.®* It has certain compensations 
which are obvious enough, as well as certain dangers. 

Liberalism still has a word to say, a protest though feeble. 
“The way to good government does not lie by any such short- 
cut as Fascism,” it holds. “Direct action may cut the Gordian 
knot, but it forges chains that are even more galling to those 
who like to have at least a free effort to convince others of the 
justice of their own views. Representative government under 
a generally accepted constitution is on trial the world over. The 
necessity of more independent expert administration and advice 
is obvious. But to throw constitutional government and all idea 
of representation overboard from the ship of our state will not rid 
us of Jonah, nor will it propitiate Leviathan for long. Such a 
Jonah must out; and in the meantime, it is apt to be the pilot 
we are most in need of whom we thus sacrifice to still the waves 
that, by the very nature of political seas, are bound to try timbers 
in any vessel of state.” 

Very edifying, no doubt, especially when spoken with the 
Asquithian accent. However it may quite well be that self- 
government cannot be imposed upon a people whom it does not 
fit — as the 19th Century seems to have thought it could be. The 
test of that fitness is surely the success with which representative 
machinery is worked, and the morality practiced in observing and 
changing the constitutional forms. 

In the case of Italy, though, as well as in the case of many 
other European countries, the fact seems not to have been so 
much the failure of all representative government as the failure 
of one type of parliamentary government — ^the breakdown of a 
coalition bloc system rendered doubly inevitable by an unwork- 
able system of proportional representation. In any case, making 
due allowance for the political development and psychology of 

” yilfredo Pareto in his Patti e Teorie e di Trasformaeione della Demo- 
craxia (1920) and in his" Trattato di Booiologia Generate (2nd ed., 1923) 
had given, as the “Avvertimenio” of Giulio Farina declares, a theory of this 
sort of which Fascism is “the proper experimental verification.” 
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the Italian people, a modified presidential system seems to be 
much more nearly in line with their needs, although there is 
much to be said in favor of a parliamentary system like that of 
England, in view of the strength of the traditional attachment 
of the people to their monarch. If the present law governing 
the premiership (with Articles Six and Nine struck out) were 
actually adhered to, it might offer a very workable compromise 
for attaining what is practically presidential government in the 
future. Under it the premier holds oflSce as the leader of the 
party which goes into office with a parliamentary majority. He 
depends for his tenure of office, on the other hand, not upon a 
vote of confidence in the Chamber of Deputies but upon the 
confidence of the King. Of course the law has no application to 
the present state of affairs in which Mussolini frankly rules 
without the least pretence of observing any constitutional limi- 
tations that irk him. He still goes before his Parliament to 
harangue them and to be cheered by the Fascists, or to hurl 
panegyrics at the tamed Opposition — of which, naturally, the 
Communists were those who were longest suffered to be present. 
The Communists afforded a never-failing source of comparison 
through the retrospect of some years, and an equally stimulating 
and unresisting object for Mussolini^s unrestrained flagellation. 
They were on display. Of the rest only Giolitti remains. 

Under the last proposed reform of the legislature, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies is to become a smaller body of 400 members 
representative of non-political groups, the Fascist Corporations ; 
and the Senate is still to be made up of an undetermined number 
of senators appointed for life by the King, that is to say by 
Mussolini. There is to be a single party, the Fascist, and a 
single ticket, which the nation must accept or reject as a unit. 
Nominations are to be made by the thirteen great Fascist Cor- 
porations made up of the unions of labor and the unions of 
employers, it appears, if the Grand CounciPs list is rejected. 
As this gives at least a possibility of the real political power 
to the unions, the Grand Council of Fascism has announced 
^^the necessity of a central governmental organism, which on the 
basis of Fascist doctrine and experience, shall control, coordinate 
and harmonize the forms of activity of the great labor unions in 
order to bring about progress in the augmentation of the ma- 




1 
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terial and moral power of the nation.” This is obviously intended 
to prevent the democratic tendencies of the unions from getting 
out of hand. The Grand Council further eliminates any nominees 
who displease it and adds a number of its own candidates who 
will represent the interests of the party.'** 

Mussolini having destroyed universal suffrage and limited all 
representation to Fascism, is not yet prepared to constitutionalize 
even the question of his successor. It was lese-majeste in Italy 
to suggest that Mussolini had ever been a sick man or even a 
man worn out by his superhuman labors, when it was apparently 
a fact. It was rumored at one period that he had contemplated 
as successors a triumvirate made up of Farinacci, the “terrorist” 
of Fascism; of Federzoni, friendly to the Vatican, a bigger man, 
but not so popular with the old Fascist!; and of General Badoglio, 
a very capable militarist.'"* That suggests the usual difficulties 
that beset the ultimate division of the mantle of dictorahip. In 
any case, it does not suggest that Mussolini has any tenderer feel- 
ings for democracy than he has shown so far, although he could 
easily constitutionalize his position if he chose to do so. He 
looks far enough ahead only to avoid the revival of criticism 
which this would mean. Now he rules like a Csesar. In one of 
his moments of enthusiasm in the course of the important speech 
to the Chamber of May 26, 1927, he went so far as to declare 
“My successor is not yet born.” He does not propose to rest 
government upon consent, for that would be to repudiate 
Fascism. His face is still set toward that “hierarchy and dis- 
cipline” that offer to his critics only the old “dilemma” he pro- 
posed for them in the beginning: 

“I declare that my desire is to govern if possible with the 
consent of the majority; but, in order to obtain, to foster and 

^New York Times, April 1, 1920, Nov. IS, 1927, March IH, 1928. Miisao- 
lini himself has added this Ministry of Corporation to his load, and pro- 
ceeded to a summary regulation of wages to outstrip both the revaluation of 
the lira and the fall of retail prices. He will no doubt treat ehictions in the 
same fashion. The election laws are continually changed, unused. 

*“ Wilbur Forrest, loc. cit. Badoglio is supposed to have been supplanted 
by Italo Balbo. Farinacci and Federzoni have both been for the time rele- 
gated to the background, the former possibly because of a scandalous connec- 
tion with the failure of the Bank of Parma, the latter as scapegoat for the 
imbroglio with France over Fascist subvention of Garibaldi as an agent* 
provocateur in the Catalonian revolutionary conspiracy hatched in Nice. 
The new choice is said to fall on Balbo, Turati, and Rossoni. 
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to strengthen that consent, I will use all the force at my dis- 
posal. . . . 

^Tor it may happen that force may bring about consent, and, 
if that fails, there is always force. With regard to all the re- 
quirements of government, even the most severe, we shall offer 
this dilemma: accept in the spirit of patriotism, or submit. 

“This is my conception of the state and of the art of governing 
the nation.”^® 

Certainly he is right in thinking that governing, especially in 
Italy, is more an art than a science. But even in an art there 
are certain principles relating to the scheme of arrangement. 
It was Rousseau who put one of these most finally in the first 
book of The Social Contract: “The strongest is never strong 
enough to remain forever master unless he transforms force into 
law, and obedience into duty.^^ The whole history of unconsti- 
tutional government bears him out, even though much of 
the scheme he devoted to eliciting a “general wilP has passed 
into limbo, and the “general will” itself is under suspicion. 
But there is about “the consent of the governed” in real democ- 
racies an element of moral obligation that force can never 
compel. 

To secure this element of moral obligation Fascism hopes, 
however, to use the technique of myths, advocated by Plato to 
keep the lower order of his Republic content with their lot, and 
by Mussolini^s old revolutionary master, Georges Sorel, to stir 
them up. For pragmatism, a myth is true so long as it works. 
Mussolini offers himself as the new Caesar, to lead Italy once 
more to the day when Rome will become “the center of the 
world”. If he can capture the imagination of Italians and inflame 
them with his dream, he feels that he can govern with consent. 
In the meantime, “The second foundation stone of Fascismo is 
represented by anti-demagogism and pragmatism. We have no 

“ “Speech to the Department of Finance,” March 7, 1921 (Por, op. ctt., 
p. 148). Mussolini has promised to leave Parliament, as long as it is made 
up of loyal Fascists, to act as a cheering corps, “Representative govern- 
ment,” he wrote in the dissertation on Machiavelli mentioned above, “belongs 
to the domain of mechanics, not of morals.” And again, out of the fulness 
of his experience, “To speak of a sovereign people is to utter a tragic 
jest.” The proper mechanics of representation is “deputed functional au- 
thority”, which is a way of translating La Gerarchia, the official organ 
of Fascism. See Mrs. Townshend’s note to Por, op. ctt., p. 175, 
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preconceived notions, no fixed ideas . . and again, “Fascism 
seizes individuals by their necks and tells them: ‘you must be 
what you are. If you are a bourgeois, you must remain such. 
You must be proud of your class!’ ” 

Let him be rendered his due. He has had the courage and 
the consistency to say flatly that he did not himself know what 
the word normalization means, even though it used to be the 
chief stock in trade of Fascist oratory— a frankness to be recom- 
mended to the apostles of “normalcy” elsewhere. “All govern- 
ments,” he pronounces, “are for normalization, even those arising 
from the most violent of revolutions, if that means preserving 
the form of government which they represent.” He has to his 
credit a veritable slaughter of the bureaucracy, and a stout effort 
to balance Italy’s budget through turning over the state tele- 
phonic services to private capital and through increasing taxa- 
tion by the tariff — even to a tiuc on salt — and other unremarked 
means.*® The cost of living has dropped since the appreciation 
of the lira but wages have more than kept fair pace. Retail prices 
have fallen from the peak reached in 1925-1926 about 20% on 
the average. Wages have been reduced by more than 20% on 
the average. Over against his budget one may set the reign of 
terror kept up in some of the Italian provinces, of which the 
case of the rule of the Fascist “ras", Regazzi, over Molinella in 
the Province of Bologna is typical. For over a year after a 
warrant was out for the arrest on clearly substantiated charges 
of premeditated murder — ^to say nothing of pranks like that of 

MwtBoUni a» Revealed in hie Political Bpeeche» (Nov* 1914- Au^c. 1023), 
by Barone B. Q. di San Severino, p. 114* The philosopher (Icntile has 
linked this pragmatism up to Mazssini's unity of “thought and ac^tion’" and 
to his own philosophy of the “pure act**’ See his Oho Co»a it Fascumo and 
his “The Philosophic Basis of Fascism,” Foreign Affairs^ dan. 102<S. In 
the latter he has said : “Fascism is not a philosophy. . . . The significance 
of Fascism is not to be grasped from the special thcHcs wliicli it from time 
to time assumes, . . . Mussolini has boasted that he is a tempts fa, that 
his real pride is in ‘good timing.* . . . The real views of the Ducc are 
those which he formulates and executes at one and the same time,’* Loc. 
cit., pp, 299-300. See Filipo Carli, ^'CtasBioUmo, romantickmo e faBoUmo** 
Nuova Antologia, Nov* 16, 1927, 

"Ibid., p. 317. 

•• Manchester Guardian Weekly, Oct. 24, 1924, p, 351. 

*®It is exceedingly difficult to get the truth about the Fascist budgets. 
The slain Matteoti, in One Year of Fascist Misrule (London, Labor Press, 
1924), produces some interesting figures. See the writer’s review of Con- 
stantine McGuire’s “Italy’s International Economic Position.** printed as 
Appendix B In this volume. The prohibitive taril show® small returns. 
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leading his Black Shirts in a modernized version of the Sabine 
Women by assaulting peasant women and then blacking their 
faces with a mixture of soot and vitriol — for over a year this 
Fascist lieutenant, in high favor in Rome, could not be found, 
officially, by the police, although he dined and wined almost 
nightly in the company of the Chief Commissioner of Police in 
Bologna! 

It was no doubt as much to control the lawlessness of these 
local ducinij and to curb their feudal independence of any con- 
trol, that Federzoni, with the approval of il Duce, brought out 
the institution of the podestd from that period of Italian medie- 
valism when the cities were beginning their long struggle to curb 
feudal anarchy. The podestd appointed by the central govern- 
ment first ruled without any administrative interference from the 
representative council in every Italian commune of under 5000 
in Italy. That meant about four-fifths of the entire number.'*^ 
And Rome and the larger municipalities have ^^Governors” after 
the same model^® Every municipality now has a podestd im- 
posed upon it who acts legally subject only to Mussolini, through 
the prefect. That of course is centralization with a vengeance. 
If it destroys all freedom of local government, the answer is 
that that freedom had never existed in fact since the dawn of 
syndicalist and later Fascist violence after the war. On the 
other hand, in spite of the obvious abuses of a rigidly cen- 
tralized rule, it is better than the rule of local bullies. There are 
signs from such press information as is possible to get, that the 
authority of the podestd is not yet strongly enough established 
to rule the local Fascist bosses, but that it is well on its way in 
that direction with the support of the public, so far as the public 
dares do anything except remain passive. Unhappily the '^old 
Fascists^’ seem to be claiming these podestats as the reward of 
the faithful in most instances. 

In short the Fascist dictatorship in its recapitulation of the 

^ Supra, note 39. 

See the articles of Murphy, Forrest, and the Round Table, cited above. 
See also for the historical origins of the podestd, the article by S. K. Born, 
“What is the Podestd in the Am, Pol. Sci. Rev,, Vol. XXI, No. 4, pp. 
863-871. 

^ The first governor, Cremonesi, was summarily dismissed by Mussolini 
after an orgy of graft that not even the censorship could prevent from 
leaking out. On the censorship see George Seldes’ article in Mappers, Oct., 
Nov. 1927. 
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cycle of government in Latin countries has now reached the 
point of consolidation. There are many people who feel that 
Mussolini, having accomplished so much as he has already, 
may go on with the help of the Fascists to give Italy the same 
sort of government that Diaz and his ruralcs gave to Mexico— 
a government capable of satisfying the national pride of his 
country and a government that will not be ungrateful enough 
to bite the hand that has fed it. They point to the degree of 
confidence shown in it quite lately by some well-known inter- 
national financiers."*^ They urge that it is only under such a 
government that we can hope to have the Italians pay any sub- 
stantial part of their debts. If the Italians are satisfied, they 
say, we ought to be. 

The apologists of this realistic stamp go on to show that it is 
idle to expect the Italian people' — even loss than the Spanish 
under Prime de Rivera — to rise and demand parliamentarism 
again. For not only has Fascism brought a tolerable prosperity 
as long as foreign loans can bo secured. It has restorc<l to an 
opera-loving people all the fine flavor of medievalism, so far as 
spectacles and drama go: Mussolini poses in the lion’s den; 
Mussolini evokes “the grandeur that was Rome”; Mussolini 
metes out a little discipline. No one can deny the necessity 
of fitting government to the psychology of the governed. Why 
should other nations venture criticisms on the “domestic con- 
cerns” of Italy? Will anyone offer to rule Italy better — out- 
side of the handful of deputies who made a great play of 
absenting themselves from Parliament as it is run by Musso- 

the remarks of Mr. Thomas W. Lamont aad of Mr. Otto 11 . Kahn in 
reply to the writer’s speech before the B’oreiKn FoUey AsHoeiation in New 
York, Jannary 23, quoted in the New York Jan. 24, 11)2(). A cor- 

rected reprint of the latter speech is to be found in The NascAst /Heiatornhip, 
published by the International Committee for Political I‘'riHOnerH, New York 
City, 1926. See also the economic analyses offered in The iSurvep UraphiGy 
March, 1927. 

The recent (December 1927) loan of $125,000,000 arranged by a large 
group of international banking institutions in many countries was aimed at 
providing a credit to stabilize the lira on international exchanges. It is 
interesting that J. P. Morgan Co, again took fifty million of this loan, and 
that our Federal lieserve System participated to the extent of thirty 
millions. It is certain that this tightens the bankers’ hold on Mussolini; 
a withdrawal of the credit would sink the lira. It may effectually serve 
to prevent his becoming too bellicose in the crisis which seems to be develop- 
ing through his efforts to arm Hungary, to isolate .Tugo-Slavia from the 
liittle Fntente, and to establish an Italian hegemony over the Balknns* 
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Even English memory holds a Cromwell and may hold 
another soon.^® After all, can anyone be sure of what Edith 
Cavell meant when she said “Patriotism is not enough”? To 
pragmatism, the only test of sufficiency is “prosperity”; the only 
demand on patriotism is that it must “work”. 

There are several difficulties with this sort of reasoning. Obvi- 
ously Italy will have to work out her own destiny. But the 
destiny of a government in these days is affected by world opin- 
ions. And now Italy^s destiny has become momentous for many 
countries where democratic and representative government had 
won a slender foothold, at least. In its imperialistic program and 
in its avowed disbelief in the settlement of international disputes 
through any possible machinery of international justice, Fascism 
has international implications. It represents a complete denial 
of the existence as well as of the availability of any principles 
of morality applicable to the conduct of states — except the law 
of the survival of the fittest. It is the most serious existing threat 
to peace in Europe. 

Has Fascism received, then, even the pragmatic sanction of 
working? For the moment, undoubtedly. By creating a myth 
of patriotism and embodying that myth in the figure of Musso- 
lini, Fascism may succeed for a time in imposing what Plato 
would have called “a noble lie” upon Italy. But the actual 
operation of a dictatorship can be tested only when the Italian 
peasant and worker have had a little longer to gauge the real 
nature of “grandeur that was Rome”. Even if the worker bears 
his load philosophically, the test of the dictatorship can hardly 
be said to have been made. It will come when Mussolini, a 
tragic and not a comic Pooh-Bah, has to lay down the burden of 
his ministries, of his imperialism, and of his dictatorship. The 
claim of the supporters of Fascism is that the “Party” will prove 
to be self-perpetuating in the same way that Bolshevism has done 
in Russia. Perhaps that may be possible, although the state of 

*®The Aventine opposition have all been scattered in exile or are held 
as hostages. Only Giolitti and three followers have remained in the 
chamber. 

British Fascists clamored for a dictator to deal with the General Strike 
in 1926. Baldwin’s cabinet had the intelligence to capitalize British love 
of law and order by keeping within constitutional bounds — thus strengthen- 
ing his later position in outlawing general strikes in the new Trades Union 
Reform Act of 1927. 
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political development in the two countries is very different, and 
even Bolshevism has not held power long enough as yet for a 
test. Or the test will come earlier, when the imperative need of 
the imperial, the operatic gesture which Fascism demands, can 
not be met except by war. 

Leaving out of account those liberties that some people still 
hold to be essential to the development of any real moral values 
in human life, a Fascism that denies the rights of national 
minorities even to their own tongue, that talks in official organs 
of reclaiming all territories that were ever Italian, that provokes 
suspicion and the other forerunners of war, a Fascism that re- 
pudiates the World Court in favor of the old diplomacy of the 
balance of power, a Fascism that boasts of 3,000,000 effective 
soldiers in reserve, and a Fascism that strives to control all 
men of Italian descent abroad, “even,” as Mussolini says, “to 
the seventh generation”, is following the old roatl down which 
Germany went to ruin. It may prove to be very wneconomical, 
in the long run. 

To threaten the preparation of air forces that will darken the 
sun, of 5,000,000 men to “launch” into the cock-pit of Europe 
between 1935-1940, “the crucial moment of European History”, 
does not allay fear. 

Mussolini’s characteristic "Brenner Pass” speech aimed at 
Germany, and his avowed efforts to form a Latin-Slav bloc, as 
well as the Italian delegate’s ostentatious abstention from ex- 
pressing regret at Germany’s first failure to gain a Council seat 
at the special session of the League Assembly at Geneva, all point 
to Italy as a chronic danger-spot in modern Europe. 

Irredentist ambitions are encouraged against France in the 
wild Fascist press, Germany and Austria are flouted over the 
minority question of the German language in the upper Adige, 
and Albania is turned into what amounts to an Italian protec- 
torate. The Balkan pot of intrigue and assassination is now 
stirred from Rome as it used to be from Vienna.*'’ 

Behind all this feverish “lo-here lo-there,” there is a real 
problem from population pressure which Mussolini aggravates 
by stimulatipg breeding through every state device possible. 
Italy is bound to overflow somewhere, he has said ; and it is 

"See the article of H. Fish Armstrong, “Italy, Jugo-Sla via, and Lilli- 
putia,” in Foreign Affair*, Jan, 1028. 
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Fascist policy to keep that overflow Italian, if possible, by keep- 
ing it in Italian lands. Hence the endless intrigue over man- 
dates, and the envious eyes on French North Africa. Hence also 
the Fascist organizations abroad which strive to enroll and regi- 
ment all Italians and those of Italian parentage, even those who 
have become citizens of other countries. 

There are various speculations as to the meaning of his foreign 
policy: Mussolini has proclaimed, among other things, that the 
destiny of Italy lies on the sea. But he has contented himself so 
far with gradually building up a navy, relying chiefly upon sub- 
marines, and a formidable newly built merchant marine. He has 
laid his plans so as to avoid antagonizing England too early, and 
seems to be working out a near-Eastern policy particularly vis- 
a-vis Abyssinia and the Yemen, in conjunction with the present 
Tory government of England. Greece, under Dictator Pangalos, 
had been brought to heel behind its Fascist prototype, and fur- 
nished war supplies and naval aid — at a certain price, one 
imagines, in the matter of future freedom of action in the near- 
East. Now Pangalos has gone into a madhouse, the situation is 
hardly as clear. Hard-pinched Italy still finds money to lend 
out for military use and in order to strengthen its position as 
against France in the Balkans, notably to Roumania and Albania. 
But now Jugo-Slavia is ready to fight Italy over the Treaty of 
Tirana which reduces Albania effectively to an Italian protec- 
torate and bottles up Jugo-Slavia in the Adriatic. 

Perhaps it will be Turkey, and possibly her old ally, France, 
who are to be the prospective victims in the near-East. Smyrna 
is a tempting objective, and Italy may feel willing to try her 
hand with Syria, if the opportunity is afforded. As for League 
resistance — Mussolini does not fear the League, if it is faced with 
a fait accompli, and if the troublesome Turk is the victim. The 
accord with Spain, followed by Rivera^s claims on Tangier, sug- 
gests a potential storm brewing over North Africa. 

These are speculations, but they are not unreasonably grounded 
on the past history and performance of Fascism. Mussolini, it is 
true, has begun to talk less violently of the necessity of colonies 
for the New Empire, since he has stirred up the fears of France. 
He now promises that Italy itself will be made to support a 
nation of 60,000,000 by 1950. 
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What does Mussolini’s pragmatic Fascism offer us in the way 
of a test of pragmatic theory? In the first place one must note 
that it has become dogmatic as soon as it faced the problem 
of holding the power it had won by force. The “Fascist-Syndi- 
calist” state is a concept worked out with the most elaborate 
ideology, the basis of which is echoed by every Fascist spokes- 
man: the nation is an organism, in which each individual is a 
cell. Authority must be organic, and hierarchical discipline abso- 
lute, and the functional stratification of society accepted as an 
ultimate fact of social solidarity. The state is based upon an 
enforced consent; its rulers are those who are strong enough to 
survive in “the struggle of capabilities”. The only social values 
that it embodies are survival, expansion, increased economic 
activity, and the spiritual exaltation of an army being led to 
battle — always at war. 

The positive value of Fascism lies in the fact that there is an 
organic necessity of law and order and economic pcsacc in the 
modern state. Nationalism may sati.sfy a real psychological need 
for spiritual exaltation in Itiily. Dictatorship may be necessary 
where national survival is at issue. The role of force is that 
attributed to it by Admiral Mahan in The Effect of Power 
on World History: it is to make i^oasible the development of 
morality by assuring order. A dispirited people profits by re- 
gaining its self-respect as a nation. 

The Greek lawgivers and tyrants came about from the break- 
down of previous social institutions; first as Draco, Solon, and 
Kleisthenes did in Athens, from the inadequacy of gentilic society 
to a new economic setting; later the coming of the tyrants re- 
sulted from the unrestrained ochlocracy of the unconstitutional 
democracies. Their function as rulers was to prepare the way 
for constitutionalism through a needed discipline. Rome under 
the Republic resorted to dictatorship in times of social crisis 
(as every modern nation did to some degree under the stress of 
the World War). But the dictatorship in Republican Rome was 
a temporary necessity, resigned of his own accord by the dictator 
who had functioned during the crisis. Revolution would have 
followed any refusal to do so. Our own war-time dictators were 
soon brought low. 

Similarly Fascism has taken the short-cut of force to accom- 
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plish the unification of Italy, after the interim of chronic syndi- 
calistic anarchy and civil war on a sporadic scale. Opinions may 
differ as to the necessity of Fascist intervention in the march on 
Rome. Competent critics feel that the Facta ministry was 
already showing the possibility of parliamentary adjustment; 
that Bolshevism was on the run, strikes ceasing to hold attraction 
to the disillusioned workers; that Italy had reached in late 1922, 
a position that France has just attained in 1926, where political 
groups were faced with a situation so desperate as to call forth 
a ministry of national union. I do not myself think that this 
point had been reached in 1922 but I believe that it would have 
been reached without the Fascist coup d’etat and with far less 
danger of ultimate catastrophe. 

De Stefani’s financial measures were merely a continuation of 
drastic reforms undertaken by the earlier ministries. To date 
the balanced budget of Fascism has been attained by shifting the 
burden through indirect taxation to the consumer, at the cost of 
increasing the price of living tremendously, and without touching 
the fundamental economic factor of an annual adverse trade 
balance of over a billion gold lire. The state of the treasury 
seems temporarily sound, but a persistent fall in the Italian trade 
balance shows that the remedy is not to be obtained merely by 
Fascist pressure to increase production. In a land deprived of 
coal and iron, an industrialization built up about a highly pro- 
tected heavy industry is artificial in the extreme.^® 

Even if one agrees to mythical heights of heroic salvation 
accomplished by the ^^march on Rome’^ and its consequences, the 
test of Fascism lies in its ability to fill Italians with more lasting 
spiritual values than the intoxication of Roma rediviva, and 
dreams of conquest. There is little in the Italy of Fascism, 
filled with police spies, censorship, and bludgeons, to suggest an 
elevation of moral stature. 

Mussolini has fulfilled, as far as he could be expected to do 
so, the immediate organic demands of Italy. Economically as 
well as politically he is likely to suffer from that ^Vaulting am- 
bition that overleaps itself and falls on the other side.” Law 
and order are not ends in themselves. Their too exclusive wor- 

^ See Appendix B and contrast Volpx’s statement and the Carta del 
Lavoro (International Conciliation, Nov. 1927). 
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ship means the spiritual regimentation of human life to the 
service of economic values alone. Unless Fascism constitution- 
alizes its methods of government, and returns to a responsibility 
less profoundly demagogic than that of theatrical appeal to cover 
its use of authority, it will fail to consolidate its gains, and 
render Italy spiritually a sicker nation than ever. Dictatorship 
can not forever distract attention from internal failure by for- 
eign “alarums and excursions”. 


PAET lY 

THE GEOHP AS A CO-OEGANISM 


“The group in other words is the embodiment of the differences in the 
behavior of individuals as group members from their behavior as isolated 
persons.” 

“Thus the group is neither an organism nor a phantom. It is an entity 
which, although composed of individuals, is not only abstractly but con- 
cretely distinct from the individuals concerned as non-group members. 
In short, although the group is created by individuals it, in part at least, 
recreates the individual. ... It is the embodiment of the process by 
which the ever-present and ineradicable self-interest of human beings is 
slowly permeated by the broader feelings which in the finest individuals 
grows into loyalty and unselfishness.” 

E. R. A. Sbugman, “The Social Theory of Fiscal Science,” Part 1. Polite 
icoL Science Quarterly^ Vol. XLI, No. 2. (June, 1926.) 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CO-ORGANIC CONCEPTION OF THE NATURE OF 

GROUPS * 

Any constructive theory of the state which proposes to do 
justice both to the pragmatic and idealistic nature of experience 
must test its theory that there are both organic and purposive 
elements in the make-up of the state, as well as other groups. 
What is the nature of what we call a group? What are its limits? 
Is it completely organic in structure? Is it purposive? Or 
both? Can it be said to possess a personality distinct from the 
personalities of its organized members? Has it in a real sense 
a mind, a will, and feelings of its own? Can a group be held to 
be a real moral agent equally in the eyes of the law and in our 
conception of what constitutes ultimate moral responsibility? Do 
groups vary too greatly to permit any general answers to these 
questions either for states or other forms of association? These 
questions constitute the issue upon which pragmatic political 
theory has so far divided, though there was a substantial agree- 
ment in its pluralistic attack on parliamentarism and on unitary 
legal sovereignty. Before proceeding to a consideration of the 
contribution its criticism has made, the positive problem must 
be faced. 

Upon the satisfactory treatment of this problem indeed depends 
what is perhaps the most far-reaching issue in modern political 
theory: syndicalism and Fascism divide diametrically as to the 
function of the state, the former holding it to a position of 
equality with other groups, the latter treating it as organically 
absolute. The same questions are demanding solution in all 
the kindred social studies: in social psychology, in economics, in 
ethics, in jurisprudence perhaps most pressingly of all, because of 

* This essay, in its original form, was awarded the James Hall Essay prize 
at Balliol in 1921. Acknowledgments are due to the donor of the prize and 
to the Master of Balliol for permission to withhold its publication until it 
had reached its present state. 
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the very immediately important practical aspects that the an- 
swers must take on. 

How stubbornly the notion of the organic character of group 
life persists in spite of its many deaths at the hands of critics 
let contemporary social thinking witness. It is in vain that we 
reslay the slain. The ghost will not be laid. May there not be 
some reality which this persistent concept is attempting to 
describe? 

Supposing association for ends of an abiding nature, like those 
which exist as the raisons d’etre of states, to possess some com- 
mon characteristics, what part of the group life is due to economic 
motivation? What to ethical? How can we explain the psy- 
chological entity resulting from association for a common end? 
In terms of collective representations? Of imitation and like- 
mindedness? Or of a resulting organic unity and moral person- 
ality constituted by a real group will and mind? 

In the following discussion I have attempted to show that a 
normative theory of the relation of individuals to groups, and of 
groups to each other (including states) depends upon a proper 
relationship of the economic aspects of the group to its ethical 
purpose, as well as in relation to its members and to other groups. 
To make clear at the outset the use of terras: I have started out 
with Croce’s meaning of the ethical and the economic aspects of 
the practical activity as given in his Pilosofia della pratica. But 
I have in the course of the argument broadened the meaning of 
economic activity from being merely a calculus of efficient means 
to individual ends by showing that “the economic activity" of 
group life properly includes what I have called the group’s or- 
ganic aspect: the necessary adjustment of the group through 
efficient structural organization to meet the given environment 
in which it exists. Political science as a pure science of tech- 
nique is occupied with this aspect of the problem of groups. 
Political theory must consider both aspects as they are inter- 
related. 

We may start out by limiting the use of the term groups to 
enduring forms of association which show a defined structural 
quality and a division of function, better to accomplish commonly 
felt needs. The structural organization may be of varying de- 
velopment, but there must be a basic psychological unity in the 
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shared feeling of a common group end, an enduring and shared 
value. 

Every highly organized group, therefore, represents two types 
of consensus in the ends of its members: first, an organic con- 
sensus as to the means of economic activity and the structural 
organization necessary to the realization of the group end. Cour- 
not has called this the mechanical side of associational life. But 
it is organic rather than mechanical, for it is concerned not only 
with the internal problem of technique, but also with finding 
the complex cultural conditions which determine the survival of 
the group as a social unit. Second, a moral consensus as to a 
common value or purpose for which the group stands. To this 
extent every group has both an economic and a moral (an or- 
ganic and a purposive) aspect: it must work (1) with the eco- 
nomic (or given) conditions of a socially inherited context, 
through an organized, functional structure. This organic side of 
group life consists in a problem of efficient structural adjustment 
to its environment; it is obviously analogous to the biological 
functioning and context of an organism. But (2) because the 
group is a human group, it can and does attempt to bring what- 
ever of leadership and intelligent cooperation exists within its 
range of attraction to the service of a purposive group end that 
shapes the structure of the group so far as purpose can control 
environmental factors. The proper combination of the two ele- 
ments is the essential problem of politics. I have ventured to 
suggest for describing this character of groups the term co-^organ- 
ism, a term whose defensibility can best be investigated after 
preliminary examination of the present terminology of group life 
which is in use among the social sciences. The two elements are 
interfused in a co-organism as they are in human personality, 
except that the reciprocal reaction of the economic given with 
the purposive ought, never is bound into a functional solidarity 
in the group that results in a super-personality, conscious of only 
one individuality as human personality is conscious of its own 
unity. 

The economic element of efficient technique may, indeed, be 
separated for descriptive simplicity of analysis from the morally 
purposive element. That is the justification of economics as a 
science and of politics as a science for the state as a group. As 
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a matter of fact, it is never so separated in the actual life of a 
group. The cultural totality of group life includes both the active 
shaping purpose and the limited and restricting malleability of 
the context as it is acted upon by the functional structure of the 
group. 

A. The Nature of the Constitutional State as a Group 
Among Other Groups 

A constitutional state is the product of a national community 
of political purpose as to the ethical ends of political association. 
In a written constitution this element is to be found partly in 
the preamble and the Bill of Rights; but partly, as in the un- 
written, in the usages and the traditional spirit of the consti- 
tution. As purpose must work with a given context, politics must 
deal first of all with the possibilities of institutions and human 
dispositions and with the environmental facts at hand. These 
facts are infused with a social heritage of past purposes, and 
transformed to new meanings by purpose presently operative. 
But there is a stubborn limit on Utopias: the state must survive 
among other states and it must assure law and order by an 
eflBcient adjustment of representative government to social forces 
and economic needs. 

A nation has only a juridical birth as a state. Its cultural birth 
is slower, less definite, a precedent condition to successful state- 
hood. It becomes a state when it assumes a constitutionally 
defined form. In this sense the constitution is, as the Greeks in- 
sisted, the life as well as the form of the state. The state can not 
be created by a fiat of a few wills ex rdhilo. The “founding 
fathers”, like the great legislators of antiquity, could do no more 
than find a workable organization to fit the economic needs and 
the given possibilities of an already existing institutional order 
into a purposive development which would thenceforth command 
general assent and inspire a purposively organic loyalty. The 
development of a nation into continued unity depends upon the 
maintenance of a shared cultural purpose capable of translating 
all economic forces into a constitutional community that fits the 
new areas of group life into federal spheres. When territorial 
areas are not susceptible of limitation from without by the com- 
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munity of all the members, they achieve definition into statehood 
of their own, as the British Self-Governing Dominions have out- 
grown Imperial control. When the communities of group life 
are not territorial but based on class or economic lines the break- 
down of the national community as a superior and limiting basis 
of law means the bankruptcy of the staters sovereignty and 
probable revolution. 

Organic activity, taken out of this cultural context for purposes 
of analysis, is the activity rooted in necessity. It concerns itself 
with the necessary adjustment of means to ends — ^treating the 
ends as given. It concerns itself with technique, with ejQSciency, 
with functional adequacy of adjustment. But it can not, unless 
it is erected into a false moral end of its own (as Mr. Dewey’s 
Instrumentalism tends to consider it) escape the critical shaping 
of moral values which are not concerned with survival or even 
with productive efficiency, or organic smoothness of function 
as ends in themselves. The moral values which shape group 
purposes are concerned with economic organization, with survival, 
with smooth adjustment, only as this technique is brought to bear 
in making the Aristotelian good life more possible. The proper 
function of economics and politics as sciences is the shaping of 
this technique. The function of ethics is a criticism of the values 
of the ends involved and of the possibility of realizing them in a 
given situation. The function of political theory, or Aristotelian 
politics, is both an estimate of present fact and an evaluation of 
moral ends in the light of all the facts. 

The limitation of nationalism consists in the fact that the good 
life is usually defined in terms only of a single state, not of the 
more ideal community of mankind. One may make out some- 
thing of a moral case for nationalism as McDougall has done in 
Ethics and Some Modern World Problems. That is in part a 
recognition of fact, men being the socially limited animals that 
they are ; but it is in part due to what Plato would have called a 
^^Myth”, since socially limited perspective is often treated as a 
cultural virtue. The result is to define economic goods, the 
limits of association and of cultxiral solidarity in terms of the 
national fellowship alone. Patriotism and loyalty are thus 
brought to serve exclusive values, with the result that where 
national ends clash, no community of purpose exists which is even 
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capable of delimiting them by law and enforcing a solution 
through compromise, arbitration, or mutual consent. The issues, 
intensified, threaten survival itself, and the nations resort to the 
organic test of war as the only solution. International law, un- 
less the World Court and the League can furnish it with coercive 
sanctions, depends upon too slight a community of voluntary 
values to become co-organic. And the League and World Court 
can only develop sanctions as their need to limit national- 
ism becomes strong enough to create a consensus among the 
nations in accepting the limitations of the new community. 
It is a vicious circle out of which nations may win only as 
reason prevails, probably at the dictation of painful experi- 
ence. 

The cultural organization of a world society depends upon a 
conscious realization that the conditions of the good life can not 
be attained by an imperialistic and intensive organic nationalism 
like that to which Fascism is dedicated, or even by a “closed- 
wall” economic nationalism. The inevitable conflicts which 
develop out of such a system show that the nation-state can not 
be a law to itself and depend upon its strength to impose its 
will upon less developed communities, without perpetuating the 
pluralism of international anarchy. It is a philosophy ulti- 
mately as suicidal to Western civilization as was the city-state 
organism to the civilization of Greece. It would bo worthwhile 
but not immediately relevant to try to point the moral with con- 
siderations of struggles over markets and raw materials, and even 
the complexities of tariffs, debt settlements, reparations, and 
colonies. It would be, however, wilful blindness not to recog- 
nize that for the present one can only hope for a voluntary 
recognition of the folly of this pluralistic international society 
with no effective limits .on national duels. Coercion of great 
powers is not possible, till general consent makes the League an 
instrument of law. And general consent waits upon the abating 
of the exclusiveness of nations as cultural communities. In the 
meantime if the League affords only a settled means of confer- 
ence, that is still a great step toward limiting anarchy. 

Let us take, however, other examples of groups where moral 
ends are Hot so apparent as they are in national states. A golf 
club, to seize on a familiar example used effectively by Mr. 
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Seligman,^ seems a neutral sort of thing, morally considered, 
A, B, C, et al. organize it to fulfil a want (that of sport) that 
is universally human, but not immediately ethical. Where does 
moral value enter? The organization of such a club is aimed at 
the most expeditious fashion of making golf possible to its mem- 
bers. Aside from incidental friendships, one golf club of equal 
technical quality is as good as another. The matter of its or- 
ganization is morally indifferent to its members. Of course even 
a golf club wins the loyalty of habit and of cemented friendships, 
of pride in standing, etc. And in that realm moral values already 
begin to enter. 

The commonly held end of playing golf is itself to be tested, 
however, as a moral end. To some men — unlucky mortals! it 
possibly represents only another economic means (in the Crocean 
sense) either to good health, to advantageous business and social 
connections, or the like. To these men golf is not an activity 
enjoyable in its own right, even devilishly seductive. As nearly 
as is possible the golf club is a purely economic want — as it is to 
a golf professional. But even with them it represents a choice 
necessary to a system of implied moral values: golf may be 
chosen as a business or an adjunct to business but as such a 
choice it implies an acceptance or a rejection of moral values that 
hinge on the choice of a business and of business methods. And 
so far as it promotes any real fellowship it has a positive moral 
aspect. 

In a business corporation, the moral element may seem to be 
completely absent. The common 'Vant^’ is profit — as much as 
possible — and the element of morality is limited to such observ- 
ances of business usage as are considered to be conducive to 
long-run profits. The organization and conduct of the corpora- 
tion are measured in terms of efficiency toward that sole end. 
If any moral scruples of methods are raised — ^‘^do or be done” is 
the answer. “Business is business.” 

There is a very real fact underlying this attitude. The supply- 
ing of economic wants, treated as if there were no moral criterion 
involved or commonly applicablCj is at the basis of unrestrained 
competition, and of the laisser-aller theory of society. Human 

^ “The Social Theory of Fiscal Science,” Part I, Political Science Quar- 
Vol. XLI, No. 2. 
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labor is, like all other commodities, grist for the mills of the 
gods of this deterministic economic tlicory— and "tlicy grind ex- 
ceeding fine”. One has to have a Bcnthamist faith in the divine 
providence behind such competition to accept it as a Law of 
Nature. 

It is true, moreover, that no single business corporation, unless 
it enjoys a quite improbable strategic position for unusual rea- 
sons, can change the conditions of its survival in the face of 
competition, or refuse to meet them. Therefore, where no com- 
mon standards are enforceable, business corporations do take on 
the character of purely economic activity, susceptible only of 
the pragmatic test of efficiency in the scientific fulfilment of their 
ends as profit-making associations. That this results in anarchy, 
just as international pluralism does, is a matter of fact, com- 
monly enough accepted by modern economists. 

Ultimately a society in which the economic. int('rests arc so 
unleashed through quasi-mechanical profit organisations must 
develop other protective institutions and assoeiafions, if it is 
not to be enslaved to material necessity, or destroyed by the 
blind play of economic forces and the equally blind reactions of 
balked instincts and moral disi)o.sition.s. 

Our contemporary great industry, which has given rise t,o (.he 
most complex mechanism of credit and e.^'chang(^ and in which 
corporate activity is the typical form of t)roduction, <listribution, 
and partly of consumption, has also mothered the social inven- 
tions of the extensive monopolistic trust, cartel, or consortitun 
alongside the organizations of employers and of workers, the 
chain stores alongside the consumer’s cooperative, and a host 
of variations upon these themes. Collective bargainii>g has be- 
come a recognized institution in industry. There ar(i f(!w (un- 
ployers short-sighted enough to imagine that trade-unions of sonui 
sort are not a modern necessity. Competition of a uscde.ss and 
wasteful sort in both labor markets and industrial cnterprise.s ha.s 
been strictly limited. 

While these inventions, like the device of the joint-stock 
limited liability incorporation, are partly the product of (umnomic 
necessity, they are inereasingly coming to be pervadtal with moral 
values. Chambers of commerce, manufacturer’s associations, and 
business clubs of all sorts are beginning, at least, to work out 
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standards of business morality. The Harvard Business School 
is dedicated to the making of business into a profession, and 
the realization of such standards as those laid down for it in 
Owen Young’s fine statement of a philosophy of business for 
America. The trade unions came into existence, on their part, 
that men might be enabled to live under the factory system. 
They have continued to develop, as Aristotle thought the state 
did, in order that men might live the good life more abundantly 
By imposing a moral restraint with some uniformity upon the 
^Vages-fund” theory as a matter of practice, as much as upon an 
“iron” law of wages, they have assisted and even forced the 
development of a degree of employer’s morality. 

On the side of the employers’ contribution one may count 
profit-sharing, some attempts at enlisting workers in the control 
of business policy, and in general a recognition of the ultimate 
economic value of high wages and of the human factors in pro- 
duction. Employers in the United States have been able to 
demonstrate, with the help of the natural aids afforded them by 
America, and its market, the economic possibility (through mass 
production and efficient organization) of increasing wages, de- 
creasing hours and prices, while at the same time increasing both 
unit-production and profit. But if corporate organization has 
brought about some slight introduction of moral purpose into 
the realm of industrial competition, it has been through the 
communitas communitatum of the state that the greatest progress 
has been made in this direction. Monopolistic combination may 
in certain instances gouge both unfair wages and unfair profits 
out of its unorganized industrial fellows in other trades as Mr. 
J. A. Hobson has shown in The Conditions of Industrial Peace, 
The state must concern itself, both through taxation and super- 
vision of business practices, with the problems raised. 

Let it be granted that the state as umpire of the associational 
life within it is to some degree a partial arbiter, as Mr. Laski 
insists, when there is a question of changing the fundamental 
rules of the game involved (whether the social context be that 
of a capitalist or of a socialist economy). Not, of course, that 
the state is the sole agent of change; still it is largely through 

» Nowhere m there a finer statement of this development and of its possi- 
hilities than in Delisle Burns’ The Philosophy of Labor. 
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the acceptance of a politically responsible arbiter who enforces 
constitutional rules that moral progress toward controlling the 
clash of purely economic interests has been made without the 
wasteful methods of revolution, where the choi(!c lay between 
political and direct action. If the rules are unfair one may 
choose between political and direct action as a means of amend- 
ing them— that is true enough. But direct action, whether it be 
frank revolution or the contingent revolution of a general strike, 
is, on the witness of the times, not the most really useful prag- 
matic method, where constitutional means of change exist, for 
securing a new basis of moral consent and of constitutional 
morality. Neither Bolshevism nor Fascism chart hopeful direc- 
tions for a freer state. Syndicalism of the revolutionary sort 
simply makes one or the other inevitable. 

The development of corporate organization both in the world 
that is called “Labor” and in that called “Capital”, if it lias 
afforded some protection from economic noccssity, has at the 
same time forced upon the state the most dilFuiult role yet 
played by political organization. For not only must the state 
clear the road by legislation to permit the developmeni, of moral 
values in the lives of the groups within it; it must freiiuently 
intervene to impose standards of value upon thoHo groups in 
cases of conflict, as is the case in minimum wage laws and legis- 
lation affecting conditions and hours of labor. Even more imme- 
diate is the modern necessity, everywhere evident, of adjusting 
the corporate lives of the groups in conflict to the shell of 
economic necessity necessary to organic survival, for the stale 
is set in the context of competitive industrial nationalism. 

The free Welt-Wirtschaft which is the ideal of the “inter- 
nationally minded” of our generation is sadly removed from the 
context of economic fact which the state must face. There are 
glimmerings of future hope in the existence of the League and 
its Bureaus, and in the World Court. But the dawn of a day 
of cooperative world control is not even faintly visible. Rather 
statesmen must face the tough and presently inevitable facts 
of tariff walls, immigration restriction, national debts, and com- 
petitive markets— topped by the unwillingness of nations to 
share the goods and the natural resources of which they are in 
fortunate enjoyment without exacting in return all that the traffic 
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will bear. There is no means of controlling national monopolies 
except by agreements, either by private agreements like the Con- 
tinental European Steel Consortium and the various interna- 
tional cartels; or by public agreements such as are found in trade 
treaties, consular conventions and the like. 

These facts render utopian any program which slights them. 
American labor with its more fortunate conditions may achieve 
Owen Young’s cultural wage. But British labor, though it may 
be just as interested in a “national minimum” fit for decent 
citizens and education, and may bend all its efforts toward such 
a redistribution of national wealth as would be effected by the 
program, say, of the Webbs, or of Mr. Laski’s Grammar of 
Politics, cannot outstrip economic possibilities. Therefore the 
British Government, unless it can make these schemes square with 
economic survival in a world of competitive trade, can not take 
them seriously. It is the primary duty of the state to assure 
this organic realm of economic survival. That is why the 
exchange rates of national currencies taken over a reasonably 
extended period, are fairly accurate barometers of political 
weather conditions, within some limits of psychological error.^ 
In peace, as in war, the issue of survival or even of great eco- 
nomic distress, makes the organic character of the state prevail 
over the development of freer purposes. The condition is patho- 
logical, but it is useless to suggest the high duty of martyrdom 
except to a community more devoted to other-worldiness than 
is any modern national state. Even established churches usually 
prefer a vicarious enjoyment of the blessings of martyrdom. The 
program of any political party must first square with the neces- 
sity of national survival^ 

But once the economic conditions of survival are assured, the 
moral values of political liberalism come up. If survival is the 
first necessity, it is not the last. It is a necessary means to 

® Although there is something to be said for the other side of the question 
as Mr. R. H. Tawney puts it in his fine book, Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism: ‘Ut is possible that the bankruptcies of Governments have, on 
the whole, done less harm to mankind than their ability to raise loans, and 
the mobilization of economic power on a scale unknown before armed the 
fierce nationalism of the age with a weapon more deadly than gunpowder 
and cannon" (p. 77). 

*The End of LaisseZ’Faire by Mr. J. M. Keynes may be taken, however, 
as showing how much of state-regulation is now necessary to a healthy 
economic system even from the Liberal point of view. 
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the real end of the state-justice. Moral ends are at issue in 
the entire organization of the relation of the state to other 
groups, including other states. Even economic survival taken 
without regard to moral values would ultimately require an 
international rule of law over the state, as well as the rule of 
law within — wars being as bad business ventures as they are. 

Is there not, however, a real difference in the relation of the 
state to groups within itself from its international relations, 
taken on the basis of existing communities of purpose? If the 
League of Nations were, as Mr. Laski thinks it demonstrably 
is,® a super-state, the difference would be merely one of degree. 
It seems to me that the Grammar of Politics overestimates inter- 
national solidarity and underestimates national solidarity as 
orders of fact. 

The constitutional basis of legal community affords, in the 
states which rest on firmly grounded historical unity, an obviously 
more adequate basis for the legal settlement of group conllicts 
than do the League and its appendages for international dis- 
putes. Even where class •struggles have destroyed constitut ional 
morality, it is not Syndicalism but Fascism or Bolshevism (hat 
has triumphed — still limited by nationality. The best that 
one can hope is the gradual federalization of international 
power. 

In intra-national affairs, the state must, on this nuiding of 
facts, assume the role of the adjuster of disputes, wh('re ecoiiotnic 
interests or moral standards provoke serious or chronic conflicts. 
Here it must proceed by determination rather than by iKigothi- 
tion. Its determinations will not force issues unless (he need 
be great. But force them it must, if its constitu(.ional sphere 
is seriously challenged, and in the mood with which Lincoln 
faced Secession. Its business is to allow the devclopnumt of 
associational activity freely and without let, unless the developing 
areas of community impinge violently upon each other, or upon 
the rule of law necessary for fair play in group competition. Its 
power over them is neither absolute nor eternal, for the state 
as well as other groups operates in a world of relative values, 
in time and in space. Gommunity of moral purpose varies in 
extension and in intensity in response to given conditions. Italy 

. * A Grammar of Politics^ pp* 588 ff. 
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is not England. The British Commonwealth of Nations must 
follow a very loosely federal development for its autonomous 
units to fit a scattered co-operative congeries of stateSj not the 
centralization necessary to constitutional development in the 
United States. But the state as umpire remains, whether Domin- 
ion or Federal Empire, the inevitable condition of all moral 
development in the lives of its citizens. It must assure the 
minimum conditions of orderly social intercourse. It should 
ideally (and always to some extent does actually) offer a cul- 
tural direction to moral values which give to it a positive pur- 
pose as well as the negative moral function of delimiting group 
struggles. The rule of law must be realized constitutionally 
within the state in order to grow beyond it. 

Such a theory of the relation of the state to other groups 
flows from a conception of the nature and functions of group 
life for which I propose the term co-organic as opposed either 
' to the contractual or to the organic conceptions. The functional 

structure of groups is a matter of economic activity, to be tested 
in terms of efficiency, but not of eflSciency for its own sake. 
The common ends which groups serve must fall into a scheme 
of moral values. The associational scheme of any political soci- 
ety assumes a character at once organic, economic, and func- 
tional But the ordering of this functional realm can only 
assume moral character through a coherent scheme of ideal 
values. 

Each group, then, possesses something of both aspects. What 
is the reciprocity of relationship in the two phases? What is 
the nature of the “group self”? It is hardly too much to say 
that all the social sciences, particularly social psychology, con- 
stitute a great theoretical and experimental battlefield on which 
the issue of the nature of the group self is continually being 
fought out. It is evident that any adequate solution will go to 
the depths not only of ethics but of metaphysics itself, for the 
problem is, as Mr. Ernest Barker has said, “the simplest and 
most terrible of all problems. It is the problem of universal : 
the problem of identity and difference.” It is all the more easy, 
as he suggests, “to run into either the nominalist or the realist 
I extremes to the utter loss of the facts. Perhaps the identical in 

I this matter of groups is neither a real person nor a nominalist 
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fiction. Let us call it an idea and see into what dim port we 
drift with that pilot.” ® 

The truth of the matter certainly lies somewhere in the direc- 
tion thus vaguely charted. At least, one feels, it has been very 
charmingly expressed. At the same time it is hard to forget that 
the charm Maitland could throw over the most technical juris- 
prudence has been largely responsible for the vogue won by the 
doctrine of the res preeter res, the reality of the corporate per- 
son in its most extreme formulation. It is well to be on guard, 
then, against “the organizing idea” which Mr. Barker offers as 
a complete explanation of the nature of so-called corporate 
personality, if idea is to be taken in any literal sense, although 
ideas which, as he says in true Hegelian fashion, have a pathol- 
ogy, even “hands and feet” of their own, suggest a Platonic 
reality that comes very near the essence of group life. But just 
because they are suggestive of so much, as Platonic Ideas usually 
are, it is imperative to avoid being led too far into the lost regions 
of mysticism under their guidance. 

For the facts of group phenomena in all their cultural aspects 
compel the admission of other elements in their lives and char- 
acters than the bare organizing ideas which give a conscious 
unity of purpose to their component members. The competi- 
tion of groups involves more than the “competition of ideas,” 
though it does not, as Mr. Barker is quite clear, involve a struggle 
of real personalities in any such sense of personality as is applied 
to individuals. The facts seem to show that a group is differen- 
tiated from an unorganized crowd chiefly because it possesses 
an idea of its end as a group and a common interest which is 
its group purpose or end. About this unifying idea of a common 
end, however, grow up traditions and sentiments in the way 
McDougall has aptly described in The Group MindJ Under 
the growth of this rich background, and with it, grows, too, an 
entity which takes on, in its more highly organized stages of 
development, a character which is in many ways analogous to 
that of the physical organism, even to conscious personality. 

The developments of the conception of a social organism and 
its relations to political theory are too familiar to require sum- 

•“The Discredited State,” Political Quarterly, February, 1916. 

' Op. cit., pp. 09-79. 
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marizing.® Professor F. W. Coker has devoted a monograph to 
Orgamsfnic Theories of the State ^ and Professor Seligman in the 
essay mentioned above has abundantly documented the post- 
Comtean doctrines. The political use of the term organism 
has as a rule been merely ideological, although some of the 
medieval scholastics clearly intended to convey a mystic Pla- 
tonic realism by their use of the analogy. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald has, however, in our own day used the analogy of the 
Organism as an apology for Socialism almost as Platonically 
as Mussolini has made it serve Fascism.^ 

If the group is not a super-organism, or even completely anal- 
ogous to the organism of biology, it is none the less, in Selig- 
man^s words, ^'responsible for many subtle changes. It engenders 
a sense of obligation; it subordinates the feeling of self to that 
of companionship ; it creates the idea of loyalty; in short it social- 
izes and in this sense moralizes the individual. Through the 
satisfaction of common wants something new is born which 
is more than a mere collocation or assemblage of separate 
units, and which in this sense, while indeed not an organism, is 
yet a distinct unity.^’^'^ 

* Mr. Tawiiey, in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, has made this 
conception a key to history. He shows the development from status to 
contract, from sacramental to contractual relationships in these terms : 
*‘What set the tone of the social thought in the eighteenth century was partly 
the new Political Arithmetic, which had come to maturity at the Restoration, 
and which, as was to be expected in the first great age of English Natural 
science — the age of Newton, of Halley, and of the Royal Society — drew its 
inspiration, not from religion or morals, but from mathematics and physics. 
It was still more the political theory associated with the name of Locke, 
but popularized and debased by a hundred imitators. Society is not a 
community of classes with varying functions united to each other by mutual 
obligations arising from their relations to a common end. It is a joint stock 
company rather than an organism, and the liabilities of the shareholders are 
strictly limited. . . . The State, a matter of convenience, not of super- 
natural sanctions, exists for the protection of those [natural] rights, and 
fulfills its object in so far as by maintaining contractual freedom, it secures 
full scope for their unfettered exercise’^ (p. 189). 

The Co-organic theory of the state is an attempt to formulate a modern 
theory that combines the virtues of the medieval organic and the eighteenth 
century contractual doctrines, by avoiding their errors. 

* Mr. P. W. Coker’s study was published as a separate monograph in the 
Columhia University Studies in Economics, History and Puhlio Law. For 
Mr. Macdonald’s views see Socialism and Society, Introduction. Odon Por 
in his interesting book on Fascism (Labour Press) has called attention to 
the resemblance of the Fascist organic theory of the nation to the mystic 
use to which “A.E.” has put the terms in his apology for Irish nationalism, 
op, ait., pp. 146 ff, quoting The Rational Being of A.E. (Russell). 

« Op. cit, p. 209. 
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It is to suggest the nature of this entity, functionally arranged, 
but purposively limited, that I have suggesl.c.d the term co- 
organism as applicable to group life. It is not merely that groups 
satisfy certain economic or organic wants and tliat to the end of 
efficiently attaining such satisfactions tliey arc oi-ganically ar- 
ranged in a functioning hierarchy of members. The want.s them- 
selves, one must add, take on purposive moral chara(h,er wlum 
they are made part of each member’s complex value-system. 
Therefore the organic character of the group is limited to its 
functional arrangement, to what I have called its economic effi- 
ciency; but it does not subordinate its members organically to its 
purposes. The co element of the proposed term is used to suggest 
the ultimate moral responsibility of those who share its life. It is 
a societas in terms of the irreducible clmraeter of the iudividtial 
persons, its members. It is always to some exienti dependent 
for even its organic efficiency upon this moral loyalty freely 
given. But the moral loyalty, once having accepted the group 
end as its own, is conditioned by accepting a functional sub- 
ordination to the organic structure which is neceH.sary to the 
efficient attainment of the group end. To this degree it is also 
a communitas because it unites its members about a shared 
purpose. The end, itself, is not static; yet it must be clearly 
and abidingly present as morally valuable to the memhors. It 
must therefore maintain a charaoteri.stic identity throughout a 
continuous evolution. 

Actual groups obviously vary in their emphasis upon one 
pole or the other of what is not a purely logical! sciparation of 
elements. Some, like business corporations, p<)s.se,ss, as we have 
seen, only indirect moral reference at all. Thcdr activities arc 
so largely economic that they elicit very little moral loyalty. 
On the other hand there are groups in which the moral end 
so predominates that the matter of detailed organizat.ion is of 
little importance. A Quaker meeting or any primitive religious 
community is a case in point. The co element here predominates 
over the organic. 

The function which the state must fulfil as the assurer of 
legal stability and economic adjustment makes constitutional 
morality include satisfying the organic and functional side of 
the state’s life as a group. For the creation of a stable con- 
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stitution is the indispensable condition of realizing moral fellow- 
ship and consensus as to the obligation of reciprocal adjustment. 
Without that possibility of consensus juris, as well as utilitatis 
communio — ^to use Cicero ^s phrases — ^the commonwealth is 
merely a utilitarian substitute for breaking heads— which is to 

say that it is no commonwealth.^^ 

An understanding of the integration of these two factors into a 
cultural entity — ^the organic and the purposive in their proper 
balance in all the variety of social groups — is the business of 
social philosophy; a similar marriage of elements in the state 
must be the business of politics. The biological, the economic, 
the complete environmental context of human existence forbids 
us to stress the purposive character of group life, if we fail to 
do justice to what there is of organic necessity in the business 
of survival and adjustment. On the other hand, the economic 
interpretation of thought and society in terms of quasi-mechani- 
cal determinism, is a misapplication of the method valid enough 
for the physical sciences. Moral values, for the very reason of 
their ideal coherence, tend to grow and develop with the act 
of choosing. Group life itself shows us this process of co-organic 
development by the presence of conflicting parties within the 
co-organic whole that yet unites them. 

How then are we profitably to study the different kinds of 
groups? Will it be as they emphasize one or the other of these 
two factors? That will be difiSicult, for primarily purposive 
groups frequently shift their emphasis to the economic and 
organic aspect of their lives in group crises. In the same way 
primarily economic groups may become vitally suffused with 
moral significance because the means to an end is a necessary 
part of realizing the end itself.^® To a communist, for example, 
the capitalistic economic structures have a viciously immoral 
character. He sees in them so many objectifications of false 
moral values. And of course capitalistic society has manifested 
an even more virulent soeva indignatio against the communistic 
institutions of Bolshevist Russia on the grounds that they make 

^ De Re RepuUica, quoted by R. C. and A. J. Carlyle, History of Medieval 
Political Theories in the p. 4, Vol. I. 

See A. N. Holcombe’s Foundation of the Modern Commonwealth for an 
excellent disciisaion of tbe meaning of commonwealth. 

** As Mr. John Dewey shows in Eaeperience and Nature, pp. 397 ff. 
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the good life an impossibility through an organic regimentation of 
personality. It strikes one a little oddly when some of these 
castigators of Bolshevism have nothing but praise for the even 
more organic Fascism. 

Can we find a better classification of groups in terms of what 
might be called the natural history of their growth, what Mr. 
John Dewey proposes as a scientific study of group behavior, 
the conditions and consequences of various types? Unhappily 
this, again, will only afford us differences of degree. It is a 
necessary part of any description ; but it is not an interpretation 
or even a complete analysis. Its chief value lies in its insistence 
upon the relevance of the context of groups, their history and 
their setting. 

Taine, in his Notes preparatoircs pour les origines do la France 
contemporaine, siiggestcd that groups fall into two general types: 

“(1) Artificial associations: religious orders, commercial asso- 
ciations and industrial, as well as those of a pliilanlliropic 
nature, etc. In these, no sort of anterior or innate engagement: 
the engagement is wholly arbitrary; one only enters by express 
willingness. First state of will. 

“(2) Natural associations, the family. State, religion. In ■ 
these, there is an anterior and innate engagement, sometimes 
(family) indestructible insofar as it is psychological. The 
engagement signifies tendency and desire to remain therein, duty 
to remain there, in virtue of a debt contracted by the benefits 
received.” 

This distinction between artificial and natural associations 
implies that while in the first the contractual obligation is com- 
pletely voluntary and revocable, in the second the members are 
bound by what French “Bolidarists”, following M. Leon Bour- 
geois, have called a quasi-contract — an obligation so deeply 
rooted in the nature of man and society that it is uncscapable. 
M. Duguit has turned this obligation into organic necessity of 
a less freely purposive type than that of M. Bourgeois' SoUdarism. 

Instrumentalism proposes this useful behavioristic i?eueticist account as 
the sole criterion for determining, scientifically, social cousetiueiiccs. That 
is to leave out of account all the non-empirical factors of morality as Mr* 
Dewey frankly says we must* Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 40 ft 
et passim. 

^^Op, Git, VoL in, Correspondence, p. B27, cited by BougM, Le soMar- 
isme,, pp. 72-78. 
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On the analysis of groups which I have offered, this organic 
element of society is indeed inevitable, but the form which it 
takes is at least partly the result of normative moral activity 
on the part of individuals. Economic activity is the necessary 
context of moral activity. But moral activity aims, as Bene- 
detto Croce has put it, at lifting the individual and unrelated 
ends of economic activity into the universalized moral realm of 
coherently related values.^® It is the effort of normative con- 
sciousness to apply moral direction through a choice of economic 
means — accepting economic activity as a necessary framework 
for moral choice. 

The state, the family, religion, etc., which Taine treats as 
natural associations, like all others deeply embedded in the 
institutional life of a given society, are not indefinitely malleable, 
nor may they be dispensed with. In some form they are the 
necessary context of human survival. But while they are not 
to be dispensed with as readily as the so-called ^^artificial’’ asso- 
ciations, they differ from the latter only in the degree of their 
malleability to conscious purpose. In them, as much as in the 
corporations of less permanent utility, the developing moral 
standards of society are shown forth. The family, state, relig- 
ion, nation itself — none of these are permanent moulds of activity. 
Their variations in different cultures and epochs are adequate 
proof of their susceptibility to moral development, as the moral 
consciousness of their individual members plays upon them. 
The existence of a nation, said Renan in his celebrated essay, 
itself implies a daily plebiscite.^^ 

Taine based his distinction between artificial and natural 
groups upon two orders of will: 

Will expressing itself by a vote, a precise action, a yes 
or no, by the choice of an individual. That is the point of the 
pyramid. 

^'(2) The pyramid without point, that is to say the tendencies 
or profound and intimate desires, which, when they are cleared 
up, conscious, wind up in such and such an act of will, a choice, 
a vote which expresses them— but they often don’t so wind up.” 

Fihaofla della Pratica (Ethica), English translation by Douglas Ainslie. 

‘'Qu'est-ce qm c^est qu'um nation For the vast literature of cultural 
nationalism, see H. E. Barnes, Sociology and Political Theory. 

^ Log. cit., supra, Note 15. 
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It is profoundly true that the freely contractual element of 
society rests upon a foundation of institutionalized activity. We 
are, both for good and ill, the creatures of the past to an extent 
that makes all purely rationalistic interpretations of society 
absurd. But the significant point is that what Tnino has called 
natural associations are really in the abstract moaning that he 
has given to them only social institutions, themselves expres- 
sive of a morally active social heritage. They limit the range of 
choice, but they are continually being “cleared up” as he puts 
it, in associations of a consciously moulded order. The family 
assumes legal form, and changes with the development of moral 
standards. The state is outlined by a constitution which is 
consciously developed. Citizenship may even bo changed by 
the individual from one state to another except in time of war 
or in the equally organic control of Fascism. Religion assumes 
organized form in churches which develop both as to dogma 
and as to their internal polity. 

The difference between types of groups, therefore, so far as 
their “artificiality” is in question, is one of (k'gree. Not even 
these “natural” associations arc organic in their morality. They 
assume an organic structure, and a functional division of labor. 
But their members know a moral freedom of choice different 
from that of the bees, or from even the almost organic society 
of the tribal and gcntilic stages of human institutions. When 
Solon and Klcisthenes change the basis of Athenian law from 
gentilic to territorial citizenship, the state becomes the agent of 
legal protection against the absorption of moral status by other 
groups.^® But the state itself is not morally absolute. Antigone 
opposing Kreon’s decree in the name of the natural law of Zeus 
shows us the individual who has declared moral personality, 
ultimate in its right to refuse all commands that bear only the 
sanction of force. Socratic eurtemonism and Kantian moral 
personality are our indices of social progress.®® 

The dramatic conflicts between the organic needs of a society 

“ Lewis Morffan’s Anoient Sooiety is now highly suspect to anthropoloBists, 
but his chapters on the passage of gentilic into territorial society in Greece 
and Rome are well substantiated. See also R. H. X^owie, The Origin of the 

Btaie. 

^ See Jerusalem, MoralUche BichtUnien mch dem Kriege^ pp. 80 ff. 
(Vienna, 1920). 
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and this eudsemonism form the theme of the most moving 
tragedies in our occidental literature. Religion may demand an 
organic conformity of belief as an aid to its social discipline, 
as the ''Grand Inquisitor” did in that magnificent chapter of 
The Brothers Karamazov; eudsemonism may be willing to pay 
even the price of martyrdom for its spiritual autonomy 

Constitutional government, arising out of a natural-rights 
philosophy, was aimed from the beginning at enlarging and 
securing the sphere of moral freedom from the organic realm 
whose method is coercion. It had a partly economic interpre- 
tation in its defence of the "rights” of property. It was often 
too savagely intolerant of groups within itself. But on the 
whole it championed personality against organic coercion. 

B. The Psychological Analysis of Group Life: Groups 
AS Co-Organic 

So that, while we may see an organic analogy in group life, 
the conception of the social organism even as an analogy 
must not be pressed too hard or far. The locus of psychological 
life and the consciousness of that life lies in the separate con- 
scious selves of the group’s members. In no matter what degree 
it possesses the power of subordinating the parts to the whole, 
that power is always conditioned as a moral force by the neces- 
sity of holding it through the individual’s consent. In other 
words, once society has moved from the stage of primitive group 
morality or the unquestioning loyalty of the animal herd, the 
individual becomes and must remain the ultimate unit of moral 
responsibility. Fascism and kindred philosophies of the state 
are merely retrogressions in moral progress, under economic 
pressure. 

The organized group, or co-organism, resembles the organism 
of biology only insofar as both can be said to order their lives 

Professor Jerusalem finds that “through human association something 
uherpersonliches arises ... of a purely spiritual nature” (op. cit., p. 24). 
This leads him to question Kant’s definition of personality as “freedom and 
independence from mechanism of every sort”, I think correctly, since per- 
sonality must use an organic necessity to choose within, although personality 
actively reshapes necessity to norms as Kant thought. Professor Jerusalem 
himself defines duties as “social imperatives which are deep printed in the 
consciousness of the individual”, and personality “ein Entwicklungsprodukt 
des menschliGhefh Zusammenlehens^^ (p. 25), but he admits that morality is 
not simply imposed by the group. 
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by division of functions toward a common end with a power of 
adjustment to environmental demands. In the case of the co- 
! organism the degree in which it functions organically depends 

upon the degree in which the will to cooperate toward (Jui com- 
mon end exists in the members; final control of his d(H‘isions 
is retained by the individual. In the physical organism (here 
is no court of appeal from the ruthless subordination of tlu; parts 
to the demands of the whole. 

j The necessity of maintaining this distinction has led to a 

varied terminology for the description of the true nature of 
purposive groups. Some of the idealistic philosophers, by speak- 
;; ing of a “moral organism”, “ have attempted to do justice to 

what is organic in the structure of the group life, i.e., to the 
functionally arranged entity which comes into being through 
association for a common end and yet keep clear of the vicuous 
tendency to biological analogy pushed laiyond this point. With 
the same puri)Oso in view Mr. Hobhousc us('s the term “social 
mentality” and Graham Wallas has urged the use of the l.erm 
'■ “organization” ““ instead of organism, to denot(! l,he puriX)sivo 

character of group life in its corporate or consciously ordered 
; form; and Fouillcc has used the expression “contractual organ- 

■; ism” to denote that a particular society is “an organism which 

exists because it has been thought and willed, it is an organism 
born of an idea.” A somewhat vngner although a very sug- 
gestive notion is implied in R. M. Alaclvtir’s Community 

®>Mr. Morris Ginsberg has ^iven perhaps the most adeciuate erithpie of 
this concept from the neK;ative point of view in The TsychoXovy of t^oeiviy, 
especially Chapters IV- VI. See also FirueMt Barker, ToUiieal Thought in 
England from Merhort Bpenoer to To-day, pp. (‘specially for a typical 

statement of the “moral orkanism” eon<‘ept of groups. 

L, T. Hobhoiise, ISocial Development, It a Nature and OonditiotiB, pp. 
179 ffi. And G. Wallas, The Oreat Eoeiety, p. 2;i5 H*. 

^La science sociale coniemporaine, p. 115. M. FouilK^Ci’s gcmeral point 
of view as a social philosopher seems to me nearly that sngKestcal here. 

““Suggestive as Mr. Maciver’s conception is (and 1 am greatly indebted 
to Mm for a stimulus toward the present approach), it seems to me that 
the “areas“ or “eircles of common life'", which an‘ all alilui as cominimities, 
want more definition in order to be juridically useful. The attempt to turn 
them all into legal areas has led to Mr. G. I"). 11. Oohi’s BocAal Theory of 
“communes” and “Functional Representation”, a political structure that 
would give citizens no time to be producers as well, and that well-nigh de- 
mands that man be only a political animal. Professor Maelver himself in 
hw Intro duoUon to Bocial Boience has cleared up the term, more satisfac- 
torily, and has drawn sound distinctions between associations .and Institu- 
tions, society and state. Such a use of this familiar term, mmmmiiiy, can 
hardly make head against popular usage. 
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Obviously here are several minds with very nearly a single 
thought; yet the expression of it is in terms dissimilar enough 
to throw the uninitiated into some confusion. Any of these terms 
might serve to express the idea which appears to be common to 
them all, were it possible to strip them of all traditional con- 
notation. I should like to suggest the impossibility, though, 
of using such words to express a technical term when their mean- 
ing has become so diffuse through constant popular usage. What 
is wanted is a term which should at the same time be exact in 
its limitations and yet suggestive of the living entity created by 
group life. Many social scientists have deplored the poverty of 
our language for the purpose. 

The term moral suffers particularly from the variety of senses 
in which it may be used; to apply “moral organism’’ to such an 
economic group as the old Standard Oil Company, or to the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, would be in the vulgar ear at best a 
humorous contradiction in terms. Mr. Wallas’ term, organiza- 
tioUj aside from its popularly blurred meaning the best of the 
lot, suggests an emphasis on the formal order of the group which 
is not always present, even in those groups, such as frontier 
communities, in which there may be a high order of group sen- 
timent. Organization, again, is generally speaking essential to 
groups of any permanence; yet “organization” no more than 
“organizing idea” or “social mentality” does justice to the spon- 
taneous, living force begotten by association for a common end. 
The power of growth, of evolutionary adaptation, belongs to the 
true groups. These powers may change both idea and organi- 
zation as an individual changes character: witness the famous 
case of the United Free Church of Scotland, or even the trans- 
formation of Balliol College from pre-Jowett to post-Jowett 
character.^^ 

As for the notion implied in Fouillee’s contractual organism, 
it seems to me admirably to cover the facts, aside from a legacy 
of false suggestion which Rousseau left forever associated with 

Changes of this sort suggest that purpose may be moulded by powerful 
leaders, but nothing can be changed greatly from the level of group purpose 
in the long run. Jowett was the commanding figure of Balliol, but he was 
hardly more than primus inter pares among the other Fellows. Leadership 
liberates potentialities otherwise lost, but it must have the materials with 
which co~organic purpose works. 
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the term contractual. Contractual implies an element of ration- 
alization which is absent in any contract which may be said to 
exist in groups of the environmental type. To speak of a quasi- 
contractual organism borders upon terminological !il),sur(lity. 

Jellinck has noted that group life of the state, c.g., represents 
a unique order of being possessing as it does many of the char- 
acteristic modes of action of the organism, even of the person.*’' 
Yet it is for all that dependent for its own life upon the recog- 
nition by its members of a common need. They, in turn, are 
always conscious of existences which are not exhausted of mean- 
ing by their relations with it alone. To convey this unique 
character of group life it seems to me that we have no ade- 
quately descriptive term, either because usage has broken down 
the particularity of meaning in the words that it is proposed to 
apply, or because the terms in use were made to fit a false 
psychology from the beginning. I should urge that a real 
necessity exists for accepting some agreed upon word, preferably 
a new term, even though I am sensible to the objections which 
are brought against debasing further the literary currency by 
dubious coinages. 

But it was Jellinek again, who noted how useful a purpose the 
word state served, or ought to serve, because of its restriction 
to a meaning which could be set apart. Unhappily no word more 
than state has suffered from a blurred usage. Would not a real 
purpose be served by an expression to denote the nature of the 
“self” created by group life? And as the word state has broken 
down in its exactness of meaning from being a word in common 
use, do we not require for our purpose here a new word, not a 
worn one? 

The immediately apparent advantage of such a word is just 
this fresh capacity for bearing the seal of a new usage, narrowly 
defined to cover no more than the technical meaning it is 
desired to convey. It would obviously be more convenient to 
handle than any descriptive phrase of adequate length to define 
this meaning, and its composition might none the less be given 
the quality of apt suggestion without destroying the conventional 
bounds of its definition. It could be made in this way a con- 

” Allgemeine StaaUtehre (revised edition, 1920), p. 160, also Sytiem der 
SffentUchen aubjektiven Beohie, pp. 20-32. 
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ventional symbol for what has been called, for want of a better 
word, “the group-self”, when that “self” is used to indicate the 
organic quality of group life. 

Tentatively and for the purpose of clarifying at least this 
study of groups, I suggest the term co-organism, and as the ap- 
propriate adjective, co-organic; in its favor I urge that it is a 
word whose composition does suggest just what I mean to say 
about the nature of the new entity that comes into being with 
the group, i.e., an organic arrangement of persons who act as a 
unit toward a common end or ends, more or less consciously 
accepted and actively shared by each member. The group has 
an organic or functional unity without creating through it either 
a super-organism or a super-self. This organic unity, functional 
in structure but partly purposive in its limitations and in its 
development, I shall term a co-organism. 

The word itself is formed on two Latin roots co and organum, 
after the analogy of such words as coaction, coadjument, co- 
agency, coalescence, coherency, co-operation, in which the pre- 
fix means a mutual sharing in a common action — not an addi- 
tional or a joining action or quality as it sometimes does. The 
word itself is legitimately formed, then, and it does suggest a 
mutual membership in an organic existence — but an organic life 
at once created and limited by the reciprocal mutuality of its 
component members. Instead of a corporate person or a group- 
self, the nature of the group's life principle is best suggested by 
saying that it is co-organic, not personal or organic. 

But why should association not create a super-organism or a 
self, and why need we search for a better term to fit the result- 
ant entity than “group-self”? This is the question that believers 
in real corporate personality put immediately. Once grant the 
existence of an Hegelian objektiver Geist, some absorptive spirit- 
ual essence behind the related individuals who compose the group, 
and the way is open to endow this spirit with all the attributes 
of moral personality. 

From what has been said it will appear that what I have 
called a co-organism is indeed something more than its members 
taken “as a mere sum”. Its unity is rather a resultant than a 
sum: an effect which reacts causally upon its eflicient units. 
But to treat it as possessed of personality in the same sense 
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that personality is used in speaking of human individuals is 
merely to vitiate the unique meaning of that term. Personaliz- 
ing of this sort is a part of the artist’s bag of tricks, especially 
apt for the symbolism of poetry. But the artist has always 
been a professional magician whose trade i.s the crc'utiou of 
beauty by illusion. Philosophy, by increasing the poetic sug- 
gestion of its terms, risks decreasing its claim to being philo- 
sophically genuine — pace the poetic Mr. Santayana! 

®*The esthetic naturalism of Scepticism and Animal Paith is I’eally as 
romanticist as the philosophy of William James, in its constructive phase 
particularly. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE CO-ORGANIC THEORY IN JURISPRUDENCE 
;! A. The Corporate Personality of Groups as a Moral Fact 

To those who hold the view that only by claiming poetic 
license can the term personality be used to describe the psy- 
chological entity created by association for a common end, it 
is disconcerting to find a school of close-reasoning jurists using 
the term for a scientific description of fact. Lawyers, one would 
suppose, ought to be the last people in the world amenable to 
the seduction of poetic symbolism in their construction of a 
systematic jurisprudence. Yet the followers of Gierke, both on 
the continent and in England, have used the conception of real 
corporate personality as the very cornerstone of what is perhaps 
the most noteworthy modern reconstruction of juristic thinking. 

Gierke himself, in his celebrated Das Deutsche Genossen- 
schaftsrechtj hardly claimed a real moral personality for cor- 
porations with the abandon of Maitland, his professed disciple. 
In opposing the '^fiction” theory of Savigny and the Romanists, 
i Gierke was chiefly interested in freeing the Germanic law from 

the uncomprom,ising nominalism which the Canon law had 
i grafted over the older and less artificial manner of conceiving 

; group rights and duties, Gierke held simply that there was a 

psychologically real unity in groups which was no persona ficta 
created by the sovereign will of the state, but a definite social 
entity which law had to recognize not from motives of con- 
! venience but of necessity. 

I Maitland went further: In his often quoted essay he held 

- the personality of corporate bodies to be ^^no fiction, no symbol, 

j no piece of the staters machinery, no collective name for indi- 

i viduals, but a living organism and a real person, with body and 

members and a will of its own. Itself can will; itself can act; 
I it wills and acts by the men who are its organs as a man wills 
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and acts by brains, mouth, and hands. It is not a fictitious 
person; it is a Gesammt-person, and its will is a Gesammtvnlle; 
it is a group person and its will is a group will." ^ 

Evidently the Genossenschaftstheorie has here assumed ethical 
and metaphysical proportions, as the context of the brilliant 
essay in which it occurs and the rest of Maitland’s writings on 
the subject show he intended that it should. Elsewhere he has 
devoted a famous lecture to show that the corporation is indeed 
the “ultimate moral unit”.^ If this be true, the co-organism, 
as I have tried to define it, turns out to be in good sooth an 
organism of the highest development, with more claims to real 
personality than the individual, because it and not he, controls 
his decisions and subordinates him at will to its own needs. I 
believe it can be shown that this is not the case either in actual 
law or in the facts with which the law attempts to <ieal. 

What do wo mean when we si)cak of pcsrsonality? Surely 
when we speak of human personality we menn (lie. conscious 
self-hood of a being in autonomous conti’ol of all functions be- 
longing to its organic nature. The conception of a person involves 
even more than a moral self uniting in its acta the intellect, 
feeling, and will, with its island peak of conscious control emerg- 
ing from the sea of the unconscious. It implies in A. (>. Ileal h’a 
words, “not merely to be a self, but to have a developed con- 
sciousness of self; to realize definitely the existence of an outer 
world against which the self acts and reacts; to form deliberate 
plana in which the memory serves to guide and rational criticism 
to control the will.” * 

Let the rigid bchaviorists rage; it is still an unescapable fact 
that for the human person the self-conscious ego is among the 
most immediate and unquestionable data of normal conscious- 
ness; the self is organic, too, in the biological sense of that term, 
subordinating every act of every part to its sole ends, but having 
to fit those ends to meet the need of survival. The parts have no 
lives independent of its life and no ends to serve save its ends. 
Is anything like this the case with the co-organism, the so-styled 
group, or corporate person? The unity elicited for corporate 

* F. W. Maitland’s Introduction to his own translation of Gierke’s Political 

Theories of the Middle Ages, p, xxiii. 

* OoUected Papers, Vol. Ill, Essay on ^‘Corporate Personality^** 

•Arthur Heath, Personalitp, pp. 10-11, 
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action is conditioned always by the degree of importance which 
the common purpose of the group serves in the various conscious 
systems of values that are the lives of its members. Their loyalty 
to this unity is not absolute; it is relative to the usefulness 
which the co-organism has in each case to the entire complex 
of purposes of the individual: he accepts its suzerainty and 
rejects it, in the last analysis, for the same reasons and those 
reasons are ultimately his reasonSj not the group^s. He may 
be, and frequently is, a member of several groups of a purely 
voluntary character at the same time. To none of them is it 
possible to yield his whole will, for that would mean the sur- 
render of his selfhood.. Even religious bodies (like the monastic 
orders) which come nearer than any others to absorbing their 
members utterly, never quite succeed; perhaps one very signifi- 
cant effect of the Reformation can be seen in the rebuke human 
nature administered to the absolutist world organization of 
'^other-worldliness”. What is an effect may conceivably have 
been as well a cause. Surely the lesson is writ large on many 
another page of history that a group, be it state, church, or eco- 
nomic corporation, which tries to bind the wills of its members to 
its ^^wiir^ when those wills begin to run seriously counter to each 
other, is resorting to the resource of spiritual ill-health — ^the use 
of force. Nor has the decline of that group ever been stayed 
by such medicament, even in the most heroic doses. Decomposi- 
tion has set in and death must follow — a lesson Fascism might 
read from the fate of similar ventures toward absolutism. 

The phenomenon of group life is, then, co-organic, not organic. 
There is not born from it a conscious self, a super-person, for 
its “wiir^ is dependent upon the wills of the associated indi- 
viduals, its members; it has no good apart from their good; it 
is only because it affords the means of realizing their goods in 
a particular direction common to the individuals composing it, 
that it exists at all. 

If this be true, is the term ^^group mind^^ justifiable in scien- 
tific works on social psychology? On the whole, it seems to me 
that it is not, for mind connotes the personality which it is 
essential to banish before we can ever grip with a sure hold 
the essence of the group. Can a co-organism, not a self- 
conscious entity in itself, be said to possess a mind? Only, 
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it is evident, if mind be defined in so umitiual u wuy ns to exclude 
the element of consciousness from amon}>; its ne(-es,snry functions. 
And this is precisely what a distinguished psychologist has done, 
in order that he may retain the notion of a group inin<l “In 
this book it will be maintained that the conc,eption of a group 
mind is useful and therefore valid,” says Professor McDougall 
with pragmatic logic in The Group Mind,'* and a little later: 
“We may fairly define a mind as an organiKed system of mental 
or purposive forces; and, in the sense so defined every highly 
organized human society may properly be said to possess a 
collective mind. For the collective actions which constitute 
the history of any such society are conditioned by an organiza- 
tion which can only be described in terms of mind, and which 
is yet not comprised within the mind of any individual; the 
society is rather constituted by the system of relalions obi.aining 
between the individual minds which are its unit of composition.” 

The latter part of the passage was (pioix'd from an earlier 
work in which it had drawn the acute attack of Professor R. M. 
Maciver, who had refused to accept, (he. (hdinition of mind 
offered as adequate." McDougall reintroduc('s the passage in 
order to defend it against the contention (hat “the mind of each 
of us is as a unity other than that of such a system,” i.('., “an 
organized system of mental or purposive forces”; a,nd he chal- 
lenges Maciver to say what sort of a unity it is (hat the indi- 
vidual mind has and the group mind has not. He cites another 
earlier work of his own, Body and M'ind, to show that lui has 
himself advanced the hypothesis of such a “unity of soul sub- 
stance” for the individual, but he dismisses this f('rt.il(i suggc'-stion 
by doubting whether “Maciver accepts or intends to refer to 
this conception”. 

Surely the issue involved is a more important otic than that 
involved by the personal beliefs of our two disputants. Docs 
Professor McDougall himself mean to urge that a group in some 
way generates this “soul substance”? Arc the inter-mental rela- 

*Op. oii.f pp. 11-18. For criticisms see E. M. MacTver. Community, aiid 
M. Ginsberg, op. cit., quoting from An, IntroducUon to T^ocdal Psyohology. 

^Community, quoted by McBougall, loo, cit, supra. IVfr. Maelvor's essay 
in the Political Quarterly of May, 1914, and his recent Introduction to t^ocial 
Boience treat ^Institutions as Instruments of Social Control” in the precise 
spirit that I should desire for the co-organic theory. 
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tionships, which constitute the so-called collective mind, “mental 
stuff” of the same sort as the stuff which composes the individual 
mind, simply because they “can only be described in terms of 
mind”? I believe this sort of talk results from a confusion of 
substance with the looser use of stuff, whenever it is used, or 
suggested by the trend of the thought — as it is here. 

But McDougall shifts his ground to a denial of anything 
more to the individual mind than what he has allowed to the 
“group mind”; “I do not know how otherwise we are to describe 
the individual mind than as a system of mental forces.” ® If 
that be a fit description of the individual mind, and if by mind 
one means only a “system” that thinks and wills and feels and 
acts, then it will not be difficult for McDougall to justify his 
conception of the group as also possessed of such a mind. One 
may suggest, however, two very serious objections which have 
been raised in different terms by Maciver and by others.'^ 

The first would be that if the individual mind is a system of 
mental forces, it is a system of a peculiar order in that it forms 
not inter-mental relationships but mental relationship within a 
single self-consciousness. Now McDougall has himself rejected, 
in the work cited, any such thing as a unified collective con- 
sciousness in the group and he has given in a magistral fashion 
his reasons for doing so.® But he says that self-conscious unity 
“is by no means a general and established function of the indi- 
vidual mind”. In defense of this declaration, astounding enough 
had it come from the pen of a more radical believer in the 

^Loo. cit., supray Note 4. Cf, the interactionist doctrine of Durkheim 
of the collective mind as **an organization of collective representations’’ simi- 
lar to the individual mind in its composition. Representations individuelles 
et representations coUectiveSj pp. 274-295. 

It is interesting that M. Duguit’s theory of the organic, solidarist state 
yet rejects the conception of the group as a person, although he speaks of 
the individuals as consciously functioning cells of the biologically organic 
state. 

Mr. John Dewey, also a believer in “group” or socially imposed morality, 
nevertheless rejects a group mind. “It is difficult to see that the collec- 
tive minds means anything more than a custom brought to some point to 
explicit, emphatic consciousness, emotional or intellectual” {H.uman Nature 
and Conduct, p. 60). He goes on to speak of family-custom or organized 
habit, and political parties in the same way. Really Mr. Dewey’s use of the 
word hahit reduces all groups and associations to institutions. But groups 
are not so uniformly the result of custom. Allowing even for Mr. Dewey’s 
queer use of the term hahit, they cannot be so described. 

“ The Group Mind, chapter on “The Mental Life of the Crowd.” 
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Behavioristic method in psychology than Professor MacDougall 
in fact is, he produces the facts of the dissociation of per- 
sonality. Can this appeal to the psychology of the abnormal 
be seriously considered as disproving the conscious identity of 
mind in the person? The fact of the existence of “fierce con- 
flicts” within the personality may indeed mean that the “system 
is by no means always a harmonious system” but it is an alto- 
gether different thing to say that it has no conscious unity. In 
fact the phenomena of dissociation of personalities and of the 
more severe psychoneuroses offer a convincing testimony that 
the true mind is such a conscious unity; for what results from 
such pathological conditions is the destruction of the mind, even 
defined as MacDougall would have it: instead of a system, there 
result several alternating systems or no true system at all. 

It is MacDougall himself, once more, wlio has givcai us the apt 
criticism of lus own doctrine: Dealing in an earlier work with 
what lie has called “the cinematograph method” of describing 
the mental processes and its consequence of ignoring the agency 
or activity of the subject, lie goes on to say: “We cannot, in fact, 
get rid of the notion of the subject by substituting for it a collec- 
tion or a system of ideas; the subject is, at least, that which has 
and enjoys the ideas and holds them together to form one mind.” 
But having in this satisfactory fashion retained his hold upon 
the active subject, he prepares the way for turning it. loose 
in the next sentence! Here is all that is left of his warning 
about substituting systems for thinking .subjects: “For if we 
recognize ideas at all, we must also recognize that ideas con- 
sidered as things are not scattered about the world as loose 
and separate existences, but that they cohere, in systems, each 
of which constitutes a mind.” “ 

Now the question is as to whether such a system as is consti- 
tuted by a group of associated individuals with a common end 
does create a subject capable of having and enjoying ideas. 
Granted that the mental states of the individuals are conditioned 
by their participation in the action of the group toward its 
unifying idea, does that in the least establish a mind outside 
of their minds, above them, beyond them, or in any way separate 

* Pavohologv, the Study of Behavior (Home tlttiveralty Library Scries), 
p. 77. 
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from them; or even a mind which acts through their minds as 
channels? The whole construction is the result, it seems to me, 
either of an unnecessary and confusing distortion of termi- 
nology, or the most unscientific mysticism, the sort which mis- 
takes a facile and vague suggestion for divine revelation. 

Towards mysticism McDougall has a perceptible sympathy 
but no scientific leaning, although he writes with great power of 
imagination. But it is of a confusing use of mind, not at all 
mystic, that I believe another grave objection to his pragmatic 
employment of the word may convict him. We may fairly say 
that his search for the subject who minds, so to speak, in the 
group, has still failed to put the Prince of Denmark among 
the dramatis personas of our Hamlet. It is always the individ- 
uals who think and will and feel and act, even though they do 
so together. May one not ask, then, whether to speak of a mind 
which permits the group to do all of these things is not equally 
as inadequate to account for the facts as it is to speak of 
the organizing idea as the group^s whole essential being? Mc- 
Dougall unceasingly reproaches the Idealists with the intellec- 
tualistic fallacy of assigning to inanimate ideas the living power 
of action ; yet has he not been guilty of the equally vicious anti- 
intellectualistic failing of treating whatever behaves like an 
object of known character as being conceptually identical with 
that object? 

For certain purposes this is, as he says, ^^useful”, at least 
in the pragmatic sense of promoting an end already determined 
upon. But conceptual logic, with all its limitations, was created 
for the sole purpose of preventing a confusion in thought of 
which this pragmatic treatment of concepts is a typical instance. 
To see that a group acts in a way that is closely analogous to 
the behavior of individuals is not sufficient ground for the as- 
sumption that the group is itself a person, or that it possesses 
an individual mind made up by the collectivite. So to assume is 
to fall into the disposition common among the anti-intellectual- 
istic philosophers to treat all laws, even those of thought, as a 
merely convenient system of what James called ^'conceptual 
shorthand” to enable us to describe. Convenience is a matter of 
degree, however, and that which is immediately convenient for 
a chosen end may turn out to be most troublesome in the long 
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run. Shorthand notes naay save time for the present operation 
but involve an inaccurate transcription that ultimately will ren- 
der the whole enquiry scientifically misleading. 

A description of mind which leaves out the unity of the think- 
ing self seems to me to involve just this error. To say that the 
organized system of forces formed by group association can only 
be described in terms of mind is one thing; to say that it is itself 
a mind is another and a very different other. Mind is organic; 
the group thinking of associated individuals is co-organic. It is 
always they who think, etc., though they do so conditioned by 
membership in a group whose aims they have accepted to the 
degree at least of belonging to it. 

The very fact that a society may be said to have a collective 
mental life, and a distinctive individuality which persists and 
changes even though its members themselves pass, is significant 
of its co-organic nature. It is the social mefidness of the group 
end which perpetuates it througli generations. Metubers may fall 
away from it of choice, too, but so long as its end serves a living 
purpose in the common life of its social setting, so long will it 
exist as a group. It may gather momentum until it seems tdernal 
and irresistible as did the Roman Empire or the Catbolic C'.hurch 
of tlie Middle Ages. But when its day of use has Ixam outlived 
or when it has attempted to absorb all social activity into a maw 
that engulfs man’s whole loyalty, it has vanished so as to leave 
no more than a poet’s wonder; or it has learned and survived 
because of the chastening lesson. 

Dr. Rivers, in Psychology and Politics, written just before 
his untimely death, develops the analogy between society and the 
physical organism in reply to the objections so ably raised by 
Mr. Morris Ginsberg in The Psychology of Society by pointing 
out that the pathology of each is very similar. “Every case in 
which we are able to demonstrate the value of the knowledge 
derived from the medicine of the individual in the treatment of 
social evils adds another link in the chain of evidence in favour 
of the view that the relation between society and organism is not 
merely a pleasing analogy, but has a reference to an underlying 
community of nature.” It is established, he thinks, that the 
phenomena of repression are similar and equally necessary in 
each case. The unity of the physical organism is not what it 
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was supposed to be in an antiquated biology. He points Ms 
moral with the familiar phenomena of the dissociation of 
personalities. 

Surely, however, the most modern of biologies or psychologies 
— and they succeed each other with a speed terrifying to a lay- 
man— can hardly deny that the physical organism, even with 
the complexity of the nervous system taken into account — ^main- 
tains a physical unity of function so long as it survives as an 
organism. If the digestive system suddenly chose to take over 
the functions of the brain, or if red corpuscles — like sinners who 
would be saints — suddenly determined upon conversion into 
^Vhites^^, there would be an end to all that is organic. Within 
societies there is a constant and arbitrary change of function 
by individuals, and we define freedom in terms of the possibility 
of such change. As for the higher plane of responsible person- 
ality, Mr. Ginsberg pointed out “that the analogy between so- 
ciety and the organism may tend to obscure the uniqueness of the 
position of the individual within the social organism, with the 
possible practical consequence that a belief in the unity of the 
social group may tend to weaken the sense of individual respon- 
sibility which every member of the groups should possess.’^ But, 
thinks Dr. Rivers, “this practical difficulty . . . cannot be al- 
lowed to interfere with the concept of similarity of constitution 
if, on other grounds, this can be shown to exist.’^ 

Is the difficulty not theoretical as well as practical? Can any 
such responsibility be vested in the group “person'^ without 
overlooking the facts of man^s moral nature, and their logical 
implications in theory? 

The intensity of co-organic life in a given group, like all com- 
munity of interest and purpose, is a matter of degree and one 
that varies with the type of group in question. Loyalty to a 
political party is not the same as loyalty to one's kin or to one's 
nation; again loyalty to a stock-company in which one may be 
financially concerned is not of the same importance as loyalty to 
church or to profession or trade union. This suggests that not 
only is there a difference in the nature of groups which makes 
the more permanent, the environmental and racial, broadly 
speaking the more important, but that there is also a difference 
as between the members of the general classes of consciously or- 
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ganized groups, as well. Every individual becomes for this reason 
the center of a system of memberships which compete in certain 
fields for his loyalty. In the long run it is he who must decide 
between them, though admittedly liis history as a voUTiKdv 
has made him more susceptible by what Aristotle called “nature” 
to some than to others. Out of their strife is sown a questioning 
of their respective values, however, and out of that questioning 
comes the necessity of choice preceded by reflection. The asso- 
ciational life of the individual is to some extent an index to his 
value system. 

Ultimately, therefore, the individual must be the unit of moral 
responsibility, because only in the individual does there exist the 
true selfhood, the personality without which neither niiml nor the 
capacity for moral action can be. If I have insisted on examin- 
ing at some length the conception of the groui) mind advanced 
by McDougall, it is because that conception was arrived at in 
a fashion common to many thinkers who i>r()claim tlumiscdvtis in 
revolt agaimst the sterility of intclloctualism. In tlui name of 
a pragmatic gospel of works, they have wichdy adoi)te,d the 
method of treating the co-organic activity of assodations as 
the manifestation of a real personality.'" In t.Iie naitu’ of these 
super-persons too, tliey have attacked tlic authority of ^,h(^ na- 
tional state, demanding that it derive its sovereignty in every 
individual act by the consent of groupa whic.h represemt a mure 
real life than its own, wherever there is a clash involving their 
interests. The volume of their outcry againat the stat(>. i.s mad(; 
up by the one insistent refrain of writers led by Maitland, Figgis, 
and Laski: “Let not the dead hand of tradition be laid on the 
living bodies of church or trade union,” the assumj)tion being 
that the state person is of an order too arlifuual (.o lx; given 

“A typical example is that of Miss M. I*. Pollctt, w1ioh(> A'nw and 

Creative Experience have aimed at IleBeluiniKinK the pluralism of .lames. 
Mias h'ollett quite correctly p()intH out that .lames liims(‘lf iu his latest 
philosophical phase did not rest content with diaer(‘(.e pluralism. lie found 
that the “all form” and the “each form” were not iricoiupalihle. fUie mlKht 
have added that nothing else was allowed to nunain incompatihle hy this 
amiable reconciler. Groups each have a real personality, but “true federal- 
ism” is attained by James’ “compounding of consciousness” — ac<;ording to 
Miss Follett, for the tendency to “seek others” is the nature of groups. As 
a juridical principle this Hegelian total relativity in undivided ommess offers 
no tangible outlines; although it aims correctly at defining groupa in terms 
of moral purposes, it ignores their organic character. See the New Slate, 
especially chapters on Pluralism and Federalism. 
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precedence and power over such vital growths as . religious or 
occupational bodies. To Professor MacDougall, on the con- 
trary, the most real group mind is to be found in the nation, not 
in these other groups. His more recent works on Ethics and 
Some Modern World Problems, and on The Indestructible Union 
err if anything in treating the nation state as organic rather 
than as co-organic. He hardly does justice to the real loyalties 
evoked by other groups. 

Something there is, evidently, to justify the claim that such 
organizations represent a more real hold on men^s loyalty than 
does the state. Their claims might be put under two quotations: 
for the churches, “Man does not live by bread alone;” and yet 
for the trade unions, “Bread is the staff of life.” Still, if the 
relative claims of the organizations within the state are to be 
weighed among themselves and even against the staters self, some 
more satisfactory standard must be found than the claims that 
they advance of possessing Platonic reality. For it is into this 
Realism, oddly enough, that we shall be led if we accept the 
behavioristic test of the nature of personality which the anti- 
intellectualists have proposed. On the other hand, if we start 
with the assumption that all group life is co-organic in its na- 
ture, we shall be prepared to test all the claims in conflict in 
terms of the ends which they serve. That this will straightway 
necessitate for our constitutional state the construction of a 
system of social values is at once evident. It will be in the light 
of Professor Hobhouse^s rational social utility, with the state as 
umpire and rule maker, then, that the various groups must be 
judged, if they are to be judged at all; otherwise we must leave 
them to prove their right to their interests by the test of survival 
in a match without an umpire, what Mr. H. Laski has been 
pleased to call the “ceaseless striving of progressive expansion”, 
created by “group competing against group”.^^ Law is to be 
arrived at by “negotiation” between the interested parties, as if 
they, too, were states. 

The contention has already been advanced that out of any such 
striving comes the common need of a justice-dealer which finds 
its unvarying expression in one form or another of the sovereign 
state. To escape the rulerless rule of anarchy, society has found 
Prollem of Somreigniy, p. 23. 
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only the one means of establishing the laile of law, enacted, 
administered, and interpreted by definite brantdu^s of a recog- 
nized government — in its developed form, undi'r c.oiiHtitutional 
restraints. My point is here only that the stale, loo, is a co- 
organism, and that its right to command results from ilu; end it 
serves; and this right need not be tested, as our pluralists hold, 
in every individual act as to whether it be the result of a more 
“real” or more intensely expressed and held will than that of 
any association that may be involved. On the other hand, the 
very existence of the state is conditioned by the extent to which 
the need for political organization is created by the problems 
arising out of the conflict of these group “wills”, many of which 
are so real, co-organically, and so vital to the members, that a 
clash means bloodshed. The state is the condition of peaceful 
intercourse in society, and the willingness of a community to 
submit even to the rule of Fascism ratlier than be ex])used to the 
feudalism of a weak state is evidence of the recognition of this 
fact. 

That this body of generally accepted law may, and at times 
undoubtedly does, conflict with the dictates of the individual 
conscience is an unescai)able and a tragi(' fact. Law is not 
co-extensive with morality, though there is normally the closest 
reciprocally causal relationHliiji between the two. Korkunov has 
given the distinction a fine statement in his Theory of Law: 
“Morality is a I'ule for the individual, law a social rule" . . . “the 
latter is the delimitation, the former the evaluation of interests.” 
Logically there is always in political obligation Bomething of 

cii, (Korkunov), p, 54 Bee also Btepluni 0, IVppor, “The Boiuid 
aries of Society,^’ International Journal of p. 421, June, 1022. “A 

Bodety is a unit of <*o-op(‘mtion*“ Mr. Popper in hin vtn-y int<‘roHtinK <livi^ 
sion between “coiieentric’' and “interHcotionar’ nodal Htruedun* HU^^K:oKtH that; 
the fomer type may be illuHtrated by the indiLsivonoHM of the Btut.o, while 
the latter may be repreaented by purposive voluntary usMoeia lions wliioh 
group their members without regard to area. The former has t.he power of 
eonstraint but not authority over the latter. It can tell them wluit not to do, 
but not what to do. 

Mr.^ Pepper draws the conclusion that sovereignty and morality (of the 
impositional sort) may be equated. This may stand for legal sovereignly. 
The boundaries of sovereignty are therefore the boundaries of imposiHl 
morality. But surely cooperation itself is capable of federalissed expression, 
which may take a poUiioal form of a voluntary nature also. ''Phe Btates of 
the world may votuntarUi/ federalize the community of imrpose which they 
hold in common into a limited Beague — though the community formed may 
lack the sanction of legal statehood. 
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the nature of a social compact, or general compromise, whatever 
be the historical origins of the state. The politically organized 
community maintains a government to serve the interests of all 
its members as possessed of certain common rights as individuals, 
in opposition to their particular interests as members of certain 
groups. These rights have sometimes been enumerated (as they 
are in the Bill of Rights which forms a part of almost all State 
Constitutions in the United States) to include a guarantee on 
the part of the state of equal protection to every man in life, 
liberty, and property; but the foundation upon which they all 
rest is the power of the state to coerce, if necessary, the parties 
to a dispute endangering social order and welfare to submit their 
differences to its arbitration instead of settling the issue by 
recourse to violence. Rights reciprocally imply obligations, a 
truism as much neglected by pluralists as the converse is by 
Fascists. 

To guarantee this reciprocity the state must monopolize force. 
Because of its primary function of umpire, it can not escape 
from the lurking bogey of force that is behind the power of 
its decrees. From the serious abuse of this force, the ultimate 
appeals must lie in extra-legal sanctions, in the amenability of 
government to the constitutionally organized and politically ef- 
fective public opinion to which it is ultimately responsible,^® 
in the last resort to revolution. Under modern conditions of 
politically responsible government the program sanctioned by a 
majority constitutionally agreed upon remains the only “will” 
that can be politically arrived at. Unsatisfactory as it undoubt- 
edly is from many points of view, it remains also the best work- 
ing compromise for securing stable government, when the rights 
of minorities to consideration are given the proper safeguards. 
Law exists to assure these, and to compromise conflicts that are 
in the nature of things inevitable, in accordance with principles of 
justice which are no respecters of persons, even if those “per- 
sons” be powerful corporate groups. If these groups are politi- 
cally able to change laws, there is better ground for believing 

President Lowell of Harvard University has called this ultimately sover- 
eign agreement in public opinion political “consensus” (Greater European 
Governments, p. 158). Mr. Walter Lippmann has outlined its function in 
The Phantom PuUic, although with too complete a skepticism of the possi- 
bility of a “consensus” in opinion based on the merits of the actual issues. 
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their cases are just than if they attempt to exploit economic 
power through direct action. 

B. Thb Coepohact Personality of Groups as a Legai. Concept 

It is important, at the outset, to arrive at an understanding of 
the fact that law represents only the morality of the social 
sanction, and not of that immense realm of moral choice which 
is beyond the reach of positive legal rules, in order to do justice 
to the fundamental difference in meaning which the term per- 
sonality may have for the two systems of law and of morals. 
Only persons in the sense of self-conscious and autonomous beings 
may be said, as we have seen, to possess moral responsibility. 
But in law terms must be taken as historically developed parts 
of the entire system, i. e., of course, unless we are prepared to 
scrap all existing law in favor of rationalized codes taken from 
purely a priori, considerations of the nature of justice, or some 
such conception as an automatically la'gisUired Law of Nature. 
Among the most basic of the legal conceptions of an historical 
nature is that of the “person in law”; and the legal personality 
which is its derivative. 

“In law, a person,” says Pollock in the First Book of Juris- 
prudence, “is such, not because he is human, but becjui.so rights 
and duties are ascribed to him.” “In fact not every human being 
is a person.” To distinguish a corporation from an individual 
person by calling the former artificial, the latter natural, has 
come therefore to be considered in some modern jurisprudential 
theory as a distinction of very little pragmatic value. If a per- 
son in the eyes of the law means, as it is univer, sally diTmed, 
“the legal subject or substance of which rights and dutiiw arc 
attributes”,'® then corporations for practical lawyers, as well as 
legal theorists, possess legal personality in the same sense that 
individuals do. But this extension of the use of pm-sonalily is 
done merely in conformity with the principle of convcmicnce in 
usage, in recognition of the obverse side of the truth of Mr. 
Balfour’s celebrated retort in parliament, that he could “talk 
English” without talking “law”. If it might be extended to 
corporations because they acted like persons well enough for 

“Op. cit, p. 114. »im., loo. oft. 
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legal purposes, there was no reason why legal personality might 
not be extended to unincorporated groups such as trade unions 
by precisely the same reasoning. 

The revolt of Gierke’s school of legal thought in Germany, 
and that of his followers like Maitland, against the ^Tiction the- 
ory” of Savigny and the Romanist jurisconsults is based on much 
deeper objections.^® It has risen from the conviction that what 
I have called the co-organism of a corporation is really an or- 
ganism, in a sense biological, possessed of a moral personality 
not different from that manifested in the individual. This con- 
ception of real moral personality led Maitland to declare that 
legal personality is '^no fiction, no symbol, no piece of the state’s 
machinery, no collective name for individuals”, but that the 
corporate body is indeed ^^a living organism and a real person, 
with body and members and a will of its own”. It is not strange 
that accepting this as true, Maitland finds ^The ultimate moral 
unit” in the corporation, as indeed he does.^^ Let us consider 
now, however, the Genossenschaftstheorie (as Maitland interprets 
it) purely from the standpoint of its legal implications. 

To begin with, what were the reasons which induced sound 
thinkers like Maitland, Geldart, and Dicey in England, Dean 
Pound in America, A. Mestre, G, Davy, and to some extent 
Hauriou and Michoud in France to adopt this view (to greater 
or less degrees) as to the nature of corporate personality, coming 
as it does from Germanistic origins? I think we may not put 
altogether out of mind the fact of the ascendency of the Neo- 
Hegelian school in philosophy, led in England by thinkers like 
Green and Bosanquet — so far as Maitland was concerned, at 
least. Still there were more obvious and more practical reasons 
as well. The most weighty of these was, no doubt, the unsatis- 
factory nature of the position in which corporations were kept 
by any ^^fiction” theory, that made their right to act in all 

Of. Gierke’s Genossemchafisrecht, Introduction. See also p. 32. 

^'’^Introduction to Gierke’s Political Theories of the Middle Ages, and Coh 
lected Papers, Vol- III. Essay on ‘'Corporate Personality in Morals and 
Law.” 

“Nearly all of these distinguished jurists have qualified their acceptance 
of Maitland’s extreme Platonic realism by restricting corporate personality 
to the realm of law, although M. G. Davy {Le droit, Videalisme, et Veapdri- 
ence) has accepted the metaphysical implications of Gierke’s doctrine, and 
has reproached M. Duguit for his failure to base droit ohjeotif on this meta- 
physically real personality of groups. 
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■ways as legal persons dependent upon legal “dodges”, to use 
an expressive Americanism. The Roman Law doctrine had, as 
Savigny jjointed out, attempted to give personality to the 
imiverdtas which corresponded to our modcirn corporation by 
the institution of Guardianship, ingeniously secLing to supply 
through the ■pupillus-tutor relationshii) the dcficieiuiy created by 
the fiction theory— the theory, i.e., that the corporation, itself 
having no personality, cannot act of itself. Similarly English 
law won to the freedom of personal action on the part of cor- 
porate bodies by climbing, as Maitland happily phrased it, “up 
the back stairs of the institution of Trust” to what it could not 
obtain by way of the front stairs of corporation. Gradually, 
however, along with the remarkable growlii of corporations in 
number and importance, certain aspects of tlieir development 
pointed to the necessity for permitting to them wider scope for 
the exercise of rights almost comple.tcly analogous to those of 
individual porson.s, and for requiring of tlxmi the same legal 
responsibility for duties. 

Together with this desire to simplify the (pusstiou of corporate 
right and obligation by making the siatns of (he; corporations in 
law conform more closely to a pragmatic, interprcst.ation of their 
capacities for personalized action weni; the kindred nec<l of find- 
ing for them some satisfactory legal category. Such a category 
had first of all to fit the growing c.om])lexity of functions which 
associations with a high degree of corporate organization, whether 
they had been legally incorporated or not, bad Ix-gun to fulfil. 
The “fiction theory” of the Canon Law wliieh Pope Innocent IV 
had announced and whicli Savigny had revivtul from what he 
held to have been its still earlier origins in Rom.an Law, gave 
way to the “concession theory” whose mexha-n success is per- 
haps mainly attributable to Iliering: The law could not create 
the power to act as a responsible unit by granting incorporation, 
but the law did bestow on an association its standing as a legal 
person, and the law could revoke what the law had given. The 
medieval doctrine of the fictional personality had been enunciated 
by Lucas de Penna: “Solm princeps fingit quod in rei veritate 
non est.” And the concession theory agreed with this in ad- 

“(7/. Maitland's “Introduction to Gierke’s PoUiwal Thcorim of tho Middle 

jkg^0B on. IjiicaB cie'Peima, p, xxx* ' 
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mitting artificiality of the corporate person which the prince 
created, created at least so far as the law was concerned by 
recognizing with due process the ability of an aggregate of 
persons to sue and be sued as one. Evidently if it be the sover- 
eign power of the state alone which can entitle an association 
to corporate personality, no association which has for any reason 
failed of legal incorporation has standing as a legal person. It 
was in conformity with this doctrine that in the Seventeenth 
Century a body of men might be cited in contempt for venturing 
to act ^^as a corporation''. Even so late as 1886 Lord Bramwell 
maintained the classic doctrine of Blackstone that a corporation 
could not commit tortious acts in the famous Abrath vs. North 
Eastern Railway Co., in language that made it evident he held 
the corporate self to be the merest legal fiction, and that he found 
legal necessity to fasten responsibility on more real shoulders.^^ 
To understand this change we may follow a trail already well- 
blazed by Mr. Laski in The Foundations of Sovereignty. The 
immense growth which unincorporated bodies such as churches 
and trade unions have attained in quite recent years has forced 
a reconsideration of the legal status of such bodies, so abundantly 
possessed of “bodiliness" in every other capacity for action. The 
famous Taff Vale case definitely committed English judicial law 
to the recognition of legal personality wherever the capacities of 
personality exist, as the decision held they did exist in trade 
unions. True enough the unions still enjoy a quasi-corporate 
character and are exempt from actions in tort alleged to have 
been committed in trade disputes, and even '^in respect to any 
tortious acts alleged to have been committed by or on behalf of 
the trade union", but that is a privileged position granted them 
by special dispensation of parliament, in the Trades Disputes, 
Act. 1906 (s. 4. subsec. I).^^ The Clayton Act in the United 

** Quoted by J. H. Laski, Foundations of Sovereignty, p. 146. See the 
chapters on “The Personality of Associations,” and “The Early History of 
Corporations in England” (from the articles previously published in H. L. R. 
XXIX and XXX). Of. Atty.-Qen. vs. Great Eastern By. Go. (L. R. 11, 
Oh. D. 449-503, 1879) also quoted by Laski, op. cit., p. 141. See also Wood- 
row Wilson on “Corporate Personality” in W. Z. Ripley’s Main Street and 
Wall Street, Chap. I, 

Of. Geldart, “The Present Law of Trade Disputes and Trade Unions,” 
Political Quarterly, May, 1914, especially p. 34 ff. Baldwin’s ministry, 
especially through Churchill’s efforts, has repealed many of the statutory 
exemptions accorded to Labor and the Trade Unions. Since the General 
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States aimed at a partial dispensation, but its liberality has been 
pared down by a series of court decisions, particularly by the 
Duplex Printing Press Co., the Hitckman Coal and Coke Co., and 
the Coronado Coal Co. cases. The obiter dicta in the last cases 
present a view strikingly analogous to tlu; I'.ad Vale c.asc^ la the 
United States it is the legislature and not Ihc court, s which must 
give way. The dicta as to the cori)orate liability of unions for 
tortious acts cominittted during the course of an authorized strike 
still stands in the United States.’*^ 

But there is a further difficulty with either the fiction or the 
concession theory; if personality be the fiction of the prince, as 
de Penna stated, then the prince can destroy even as he has 
created, d son bon plaisir. It was, I do not doubt, a great anxiety 
to protect from this state absolutism the jx'.rsonality which he 
felt really existed in corporations, not as the. gift of the legal 
sovereign alone but as a living thing, that led Maitland to insist 
on bringing them under the shielding wing of the English common 
law conception of personality. For no other kigiil syst,em has 
ever had so basically embedded in it the full protection of 

Strike the CliniuMillor of the Kxehetimvr han foretMl tlirouKli o hill to 
civil aervantH from afliliation with the (JonKnhSH of Ih’Ufh* IhiiooH, to make 
picketing illegal, to outlaw geiiernl Htriktss, and di'privt* labor of poliiicul 
levicH made in blanket fanhiou tbrough th(‘ Union. U/, hupfcjp l*riniinif 
Press (Jo. PS. Dmrinp, 254 IT. 445 {1021} ; lliichmon (U>al and (U)ke do. 
p$. Mdtchely 245 XT. B. 229, 55 (1017) in the United Stut,(‘H, and Urauein 
Sayre, Gases on Lahor Law. 

”In America, two recent caaea have fixed the principle of lialdlity lor 
torts as a corporate body on the trade union : 

The first, Coronado Coat (Jo. case (251) U. B. thuiicd fcdi^ral juris- 

diction in cases involving mining of coal or iron (u/. Hammer vs. Hagen- 
hart), but laid down none the less as <lict,a the priuciph^ of eorporati^ lialnlity 
of the labor union, as well as maintaining individual liability (Danbury 
Hatters Oases). 

The second, American Steel Foundries vs. Tri-CUy Central Trades (hiion 
Gounoil, brought under section 20 of the (Tlaytou Act. 

These two cases are set forth in their more important outlimss by Falwiu 
B, Corwin, Amerumn Political Science Review for Novemlx'r, 1022, “Consti- 
tutional Law,” 1921-1X>22. Mr. Corwin points out that in tln^ Orst, men- 
tioned, the TafC Vale decision was cited by the Bupreim^ Court in its decision. 
Since the Debs case (158 IJ. B. 554) ^‘government by injunction” bad been 
tried and found wanting as a xneans of coping with t.h(‘ labor unions as unin- 
corporated bodies. These two decisions mean an escape from that unhappy 
effort : 

“Unquestionably these two decisions signalize a new era in the effort 
to extend the rule of law into the field of industrial <*ontroversy,” says Mr. 
Corwin (p. 62B). “(Government by injunction which sprang full panoplied 
from the judicial bosom in the Debs case has not proved a sikth'hs in all 
respets; yet the only tolerable escape from it is the one which the Coronado 
decision opens up, to wit legal responsibility on the part, of organized labor.” 
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personal liberty and the safeguarding of those rights to unhin- 
dered self-development that liberalism holds to be essential to 
social health. The Scotch Free Church Case is an example of 
just what Maitland wished to avoid; he said of the decision of 
the House of Lords which held that the Church had not the 
right to alter its original articles, that it was “the dead hand 
being laid upon the living body with a resounding slap”, for 
he saw in the Church something more than a mechanism with 
the stamp of the Crown upon it. 

It is apparent in such cases as this that there is an injustice 
done to the nature of the corporate body if it be considered as 
granted the right to maintain a continuous life only at the price 
of remaining forever fixed in the status of its creation. Certain 
types of highly organized associations do develop in a fashion 
analogous to the responses made by the human individual to 
environmental needs constantly changing. This reasoning led 
lawyers in many instances to hold with Maitland that it was 
by no fiction that these organizations were spoken of as having 
wills of their own. Their acts were proof enough of their unity ; 
the power to adapt themselves which these acts manifested was 
rightly thought of as, behavioristically considered, the very 
essence of will. And so, to a great part of jurisprudential reason- 
ing, it came to be regarded as a useless metaphysical subtlety to 
hold that analogy in this instance was not adequate ground for 
assuming identity of type. The associations behaved like per- 
sons; therefore, they were persons. 

Obviously, as the judicial learning of a New York judge found, 
they “can not eat, or drink, or wear clothing or live in houses;” 
nor, he might have added, can they marry or be given in mar- 
riage, beget children, divorce or be divorced. These, however, 
were characteristics of human personality which the law did not 
attempt to enforce even on those beings capable of showing 
them. So that the corporation, in spite of escaping thus the 
greater part of fleshly ills, at the negligible cost of missing as 
well the pleasures, could generally be said to show a unity of 
will in its acts; and legal personality presented the only general 
status under which it could be reached where that will was 
affected. To the law, which was most of all interested in fixing 
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^Darlington vs. Mayor, etc., of New York — 31 N, X. 164-197 (1865). 
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liability, the corporate person was (juite adoriualci to rcac.h the 
individual members where their interests were e.ommon. Though 
the courts refused to permit in tlie in<lid;ment of a corjioration 
under the English Lottery act the terms “rogm'. and vagabond”, 
they held that it might be a “resi)e<‘.tabl(i and laisponsiblc per- 
son” within the meaning of the usual proviso in a lease limiting 
the lessor’s right to object to an assignment by the lessee^' A 
number of cases have established that a corporation may be held 
responsible for having been “actuated by such motives as would 
be malice in law, were they the motives of a private person”.^® 
So long as personality was for law, prior to this, only a name 
to express the sum of the members, responsibility could be logi- 
cally treated as distributive among them. On(^ can dtitect visible 
traces of embarrassment in certain early di'cisions ol! jurists 
puzzled by the problem of what to do with a t.hing which had 
“neither a body to kick nor a soul to save”. ’'I'hey were, as has 
often been noted, inclined to agre(! wilii Jlobbtw: “Prom cor])Oral 
penalties nature hath exempted all hodiew polithdc,” an oi)inion 
that gave point to his comparison of <a)ri)oratiotis in the state to 
“worms in the entrails of a natural man”. Anuirican law dealt 
hardly with individuals in the Danbury HnUem cases. In the 
Coronado Coal Company case it aimomuaal its intention of find- 
ing a body to kick wherever the unions could be shown to have 
sanctioned tortious acts, even though they were nut legally in- 
corporated.^’’ 

Even after the preliminary difficulty of legal liability had been 
arranged, in a fashion, by attributing artijidal iiersonulil.y to the 
corporation, still other problems led jurists to (piestiou whether 
the personality so grudgingly admitted were not as real as that 
of the natural persons it had always recognized. Jjord laudley 
had in several leading decisions emphasized the fact that there 
was no need, as he put it, “to introduce mctaiihysical subtleties 

Hawke «*. Halton and Go., L. E, (ItK)!)) 2 K. B., iia. 

Wilmott vs. London Road Car (Jo. (11)10), (jjuottHl liy Vitiogradoilf, Com^ 
mon ^^ense in Law^ 80. 

Cf. Vinogradoff, op. cit.^ toe. city note 25, supra. y quoting .ruHtioe DarMng, 
Cornford vs. Carlton Bank. 

Hobbes, Leviaihany Ghap. 22, For the Danbury Hatters oases see S, 
Blum, Labor MoonomieSy pp. 92ffi, For a full diseuBsion of the first Coronado 
Coal Co. case see F, B* Tolman, **Heview of Iteeimt Supreme (hMirt Deei- 
sions,’* 'AmBrimn Bar Association Journaly July, 1022. In the seeond 
Coronado Coal Co. case no attempt was made to apply the dicta of the first. 
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which are needless and fallacious”. But he held none the less 
in the important case, Citizen’s Life Assurance Co. vs. Brown: 

If it is once granted that corporations are for civil purposes to 
be regarded as persons, i.e., as principals acting by agents and 
servants, it is diflBcult to see why the ordinary doctrines of master 
and servant are not to be applied to corporations as well as to 
ordinary individuals.” ^8 Neville, J., in Bath vs. Standard Land 
Co. went as far as holding that the directors of a company are 
more than mere agents: “the board of directors are the brains 
and the only brains of the company which is the body, and the 
company can and does act only through them.” To take an 
interesting and important example of this idea in legal progress: 
The fiction theory would deny to a trade union the right to act 
as a legal person and hold its members guilty of contempt or 
conspiracy for so doing without incorporation. The concession 
theory would hold that only if incorporated could the union be 
held collectively liable for its acts. The theory of real person- 
ality would hold that the association acted like a legal person, 
and could therefore be treated as one despite its failure or its 
refusal to incorporate. 

If the corporation is an organism it follows naturally that the 
law need not look beyond the corporation as a legal person in all 
questions of crime and tort. In tort this finds pragmatic justi- 
fication. The corporation does indeed furnish an entity capable 
of bearing the burden of liability because the corporation does 
represent the interests of its members in all those purposes for 
which it was organized. In all questions of tort the members may 
best be dealt with through the corporate body. Both as to its 
rights and its duties, then, the corporation is for tortious acts 
personally responsible. 

But the question of criminal liability involves a more difficult 
point, the determination of the mens rea, as Mr. Laski has ade- 
quately shown. Not only does law hold that a corporation can- 
not commit those crimes peculiar to natural persons: murder, 
incest, adultery, etc., but that in the words of Pollock, C. B., it 
cannot even “sue in respect of a charge of corruption, for a 
corporation cannot be guilty of corruption, though individuals 
composing it may.” Methods of certain corporations in the 

“ Case cited, A. C. 423-426 (1904). “ Case cited L. R. 2 ch. (1910). 
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United States at least have made it clear that if it is the indi- 
viduals who do the corrupting, it is as agents of the corporation 
that they do so, and in its interests. The corporation in such 
cases, it seems, might well be held liable for their acts as em- 
l)loyers, proved to have acted through agents, on the principle 
laid down in the decision of Neville, J., quoted above; (hough 
the individuals concerned ought not to escape their rcsi>onsibility 
too. The liability of the corporation, qua corporation, ends with 
a fine, or in extreme cases dissolution ; for its punishment can go 
no further. 

It will be readily seen that if the doctrine of real personality 
be carried to its logical conclusion, however, the individuals re- 
sponsible would be shielded under tlie broad cloak of the corpora- 
tion; for if the corporation represent in truth the ultimtitc moral 
unit, the individual is no more responsible for his i)articular act 
than a man’s hand is for the dagger thrust it delivers. Evidently 
then no such authority can be recognized over the individual as 
takes from him the freedom of his choiccj. To do so would be 
to make criminal law a futile effort to weigh various social 
determinants and to leave it nothing but ghosts to grapple with."“ 

Is it, indeed, possible to speak of the (uirporation itself as 
guilty of murder, for example? If so, in what degree? English 
and American law have generally held that it is not capable even 
of manslaughter as a legal unit; there is in the corporation no 
mens rea separate from the individuals who direct it, a self which 
can be held responsible for crime. Law, as well as morals, 
recognizes the individuals here as ultimate. A railroad may be 
held liable for damages for an unlawful shooting by one of its 
agents. But the ranger who did the shooting is the one corporally 
punishable.®* 

Of. the declaration o£ the French authorities in the Occupation Army of 
the Kuhr to the effect that they proposed to hold the directors of the big 
industrial companies personally responsible for any acts contrary to French 
interests committed by their companies. The conviction and sentence of 
Herr K^rupp von Bohlen and his associates shows how a government forced 
to deal with the practical exigencies of controlling such corporations thinks 
it must proceed in order to fix responsibility. Whatever one may think of 
the justice of such rough and ready methods, they indicate that there are 
others beside Justice Neville who think that the “directors are the brains 
and the only brains of the company which is the body, and the company 
can and does act only through them,” 

®*The case is Louis Bouihwesiern Rp. Oo, of Tewm vs. Mudson 
(Court of Civil Appeals, Texas, 282 Southwestern, 25f (1926). Of. Qmm 
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Another diflB.culty of a similar but even more serious nature 
opposes itself to any attempt to carry the application of un- 
qualified legal personality too far. It occurs in the form of the 
question, What acts are ultra vires for corporations? In the 
United States the corporation was, until recent decisions, held to 
be merely a person within those limits of action described in its 
franchise, ever since Chief Justice Marshall declared it to be 
“aii artificial being, invisible, intangible, and existing only in 
contemplation of the law” . . . “it is precisely what the act of 
incorporation makes it.” The chief aim of the Sherman so- 
called Anti-Trust law was to restrain corporate action within 
such limits. Recent legislation on the other hand has attempted 
to aid corporate development.^® In England, too, the necessity 
was earlier seen to be only, in Lord BramwelPs words, to hold 
“a registered company to its registered business”.®^ Though 
Common Law Corporations (those created by Charter from the 
Crown) have all the contractual capacity of individuals, it was 
held in the famous Ashbury Railway Carriage Company case 
that they must not go outside the purpose for which they were 
chartered.®® Even when a very wide latitude of interpretation is 
allowed for the scope of acts incidental to the purpose of the 
company, it is at once evident, as another leading decision put 
it, that, “Where a corporation has been created for the purpose 
of carrying on a particular trade, or making a railway from one 
place to another, and it attempts to substitute another trade, 
or to make its railway to another place, the objection is to its 
entire want of power for the new purpose; its life and functions 
are the creation of the legislature and they do not exist for any 

vs. Great Western. Laundry Co,, 13 Manitoba Rep. 66 (1900), cited by 
Laski, op. cit, p. 155 n. and a recent New Jersey case in which a corporation 
was held liable criminally for manslaughter and punished by a heavy fine. 
90 N. J., 372 ; see also 92 N. J., 261, and 94 N. J., 171. 

Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, 4 Wheaton, U. S. 518-636, 1819. 
®®The Clayton Act (1914), The Webb-Pomerene Act (1919), and The 
Esch-Oummins Railway Transportation Act (1920). Cf. M. Ed. Lambert, 
he gouvernement des juges et la lutte centre la legislation sociale aux 
l^tats Unis, however, for the “elimination by construction’^ of the more rigid 
features of the Sherman Law as a weapon against the trusts (p. 140) . 
The ineffectuality of the Clayton Act as a charter for Labor is well pointed 
out by S. Blum in Lalor JCGonomics. 

I Atty.^Oen, vs. Great Eastern Ky. Go., L. B. 11, Ch. D., 449-503 (1879). 

Vinogradoff, Common Sense in Law, p. 80, and Ashlury By. Car- 
I riage vs. Biche, L. R. 7 H. L. 653 (1875). 
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other than the specified purpose. For any other the members are 
merely unincorporated individuals.” English business still 
complains of being hampered by a too narrow construction of 
charters.''® 

However, if no such distinctions be drawn, how is law, after 
all, to decide what groups are corporate persons, where “bodili- 
ness” begins or ends? What limits can it put upon corporate 
activity? These very real diflBculties, the determination of*the 
mens rea and questions of what is ultra vires, constitute what 
seem to me permanent grounds for refusing to the corporation 
even unqualified legal personality ; for though a corporation may 
express a consensus of wills which is a social reality and may 
possess a united entity which demands legal consideration, it 
exists for only those purposes toward which its members created 
it; and these purposes are of necessity limited in a way that the 
individual's arc not. The distinction implied in “artificial” per- 
sonality turns out to be useful, after all. As for granting to the 
corporation full moral personality, that is still wider of the mark. 
Maitland, in urging this doctrine, uses the fact that law has 
found it necessary to set up a separate personality in joint stock 
companies, for example, against which every member has rights. 
He argues that this personality is moral in its nature, and pos- 
sesses the ultimate responsibility for its acts, because it can be 
treated as a separate entity. But consider the very example 
he has chosen. Is such a personality even analogoxis to the indi- 
vidual self? What would happen to that self if functional parts 
of it could advance claims against it, as of right? 

As a concrete illustration of these difificultics, let ua consider 
the example Maitland gives as clinching the claims of the cor- 
poration to be “the ultimate moral unit”, the case of Nusquamia, 
any sovereign state, which owes money to various creditors: 
“What is it that really owes you money?” he asks. “Nusquamia. 
Granted, but can you convert the proposition that Nusquamia 
owes you money into a series of propositions imposing duties 
on certain human beings now in existence? The task will not 
be easy. Clearly you do not think that every Nusquamian owes 

" Coleridge, J., in Mayor, eto. of Norwich ®*. Nonoioh Ry. Co., 4 B. & B. 
397 (1866) . The serioue confusion of English law is indicated by Mr. Laski, 
op. c»t, p. 149. 
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you some aliquot share of the debt. No one thinks in that way. 
The debt of Venezuela is not owed by Fulano y Zutano and 
the rest of them. Nor, I think, shall we get much good out of the 
word 'collectively’ which is the smudgiest word in the English 
language, for the largest collection of zeroes is only zero.” 

Any such treatment of Nusquamia’s debt seems to me to 
indicate a fundamental misconception of the nature of moral 
responsibility. Legal responsibility is a matter of practical con- 
venience, and legal theory must meet that need in assi g niTi g 
liability. So far as law goes, it is at once easier and more prac- 
ticable to hold the Nusquamians responsible through their gov- 
ernment than as individuals. But let us not for one instant 
forget that this pragmatic legal personality, though it is founded 
on a socially real entity, a co-organism, nevertheless does not 
mean there actually exists a person Nusquamia who makes and 
contracts debts independent of its member citizens. It com- 
mands no credit apart from their collective willingness and 
ability to undertake the obligation it contracts. A sensible re- 
duction in their number, through war or pestilence, would reflect 
itself in the extent to which their government could borrow. Its 
credit depends upon their known constitutional morality, or upon 
their habitual capacity to bear being squeezed. In the last 
analysis, credit is based on the extra-legal obligation which 
“Fulano y Zutano and the rest of them” feel and acknowledge 
by paying taxes to that end. Whatever the esthetic qualities of 
the word “collectively” — smudgy or otherwise — ^the principle of 
collectivity, of individuals’ willingness to create a co-organic 
means for concerted action and to bind themselves constitu- 
tionally to its support by a morality which is extra-legal, is the 
principle upon which the entire structure of public credit is based. 
There are no sanctions within the domain of courts of law to go 
beyond the bounds of the corporation in the case of the sovereign 
state, and generally very limited means in the case of joint stock 
companies, incorporated for limited liability. Yet it is because 
the collectivity Nusquamia is a co-organism composed of a 
collection of individuals capable of wealth production, and not 
a collection of zeroes (reduced individually to zero only if they 
are absorbed into a corporate “moral” personality) that it can 
OoUected Paper#, too. oit.f #Kpra, note 17. 
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command credit frequently incomparably groa(.cr tban that ac- 
corded to an individual of equal wealth and renources. Credit 
of any other sort is extended only from ulterior im])(!rialistic 
motives with the liopc of collection by external forc'.e. 

IntemationaX law, indeed, does recognizie the responsibility of 
individuals for the acts of an unrepudiated govcirument, insofar 
as is practicable. Wci’e our mythical Nus(piamia to prove dis- 
honest or I'ecalcitrant about paying debts it had justly contracted, 
a concert of powers might arrange to take over its custom-houses, 
and levy thus indirectly on Fulano y Zutano et al. The same 
facilities for collection are wanting, it is true, among the great 
powers. Yet, because future credit depends upon the states’ 
paying their debts, none of them dare repudiate their obligations. 
They bear ovem the galling burden of war debts for this reason. 
Nor is a pco[)le allowed to escape either its legal or moral re.spon- 
sibility by changing its government, wlu'revau' that government 
acted without fraud in what were tacitly sanctioiKul by its re- 
tention in power as the interests of the commonwealth. German 
reparations at the present time present .a case in point, though 
one which is complicated out of any su(d> siinjiUcity by many 
other contributory facts. A.s a general do(d.rin(;, how(!ver, “per- 
petual succession" is the corner-st,one of corporate obligation as 
well as right, among the nations. 

With the creation of new states partly by tins fiat of a general 
conference of tlie Allied victors, the doctrine ha.s re<(eived some 
dubious stretching. Many of these “succession states” certainly 
represent somewliat artificial pcnsonalities, although they none 
of them exist only by and for “the pleasure of the prince" who 
brought them into being from the wreck of the older empire. 
They are perhaps no more artificial than it was. In any case, 
are all the obligations contracted by the “corporate person” now 
deceased to be wiped off the ledger, or do they form to some 
extent a just claim on the estate which has been so much divided 
among the heirs? Obviously the answer is beset in any direction 
with many practical difficulties, but it remains true that certain 
classes of public debt, from which the now separate communities 
have actually profited, should in equity remain a charge against 
their resources, even though the “state-person” in whose name 
they were contracted is no more. The allocation of this responsi- 
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bility, difficult as it will be, frequently impossible in the face 
of bankruptcy, must normally proceed along the line of deter- 
mining to what extent the new co-organisms have shared the 
purpose which created the obligations. Contract relative to de- 
grees of shared responsibility remains basic to the co-organic 
conception of legal obligation, and it has so been wrought into 
the difficult problem of liquidation. 

But it is not only in the matter of corporate responsibility for 
debt that the state-person proves itself susceptible to very im- 
portant accusations against its ability to satisfy the facts as 
well as the needs of theory. In terms of the nation any absolu- 
tism of the ^^divine State” type which sanctions the transfer of 
responsibility to the mythical personality ''higher up” translates 
itself in fact to something very different from the Hegelian ‘'Gang 
Gottes in der WeW\ More near the truth is "exploitation by 
special interests”, the prostitution of the power of a great people 
by all too human individuals to their own ends. The “divinity 
that doth hedge” the kingship of the State-Person is often no 
more than a convenient cloud drawn about the doings of very real 
persons indeed, marshalling the Statens mechanical citizens from 
the mysterious regions of "aboveness”. Until Fascism really 
constitutionalizes consent, it cannot escape this charge. 

Apply the notion of the co-organism to the State, on the other 
hand, and we are free at the instant from the Fascist etatisme 
which is so impossible an attempt to revive the ghost of Louis 
XIV in the complex federal structure of society from which the 
modern state must derive its life. At the same time we escape 
the infertile individualism of anarchy, and its scarcely disguised 
kinsman, pluralistic syndicalism. Since the existence of co- 
organic unity is dependent upon the will of the individual mem- 
bers to the realization of a common purpose — based, it is true, 
upon common wants, but wants that have in constitutional 
states the moral character of ends with an ideal value — ^the 
nature of a co-organism is not exclusive, but interpenetrative. 
Its separation from the other associations will always be a 
matter of the degree to which there is a community of purposes, 
or a conflict. But as the existence of law is an essential to the 
existence of all associations, the co-organism which is the state 
will always have a province necessarily about the purposes of 
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other associations, so to speak. It does not exhaust the purposes 
of the Great Society which forms the air in which it itself 
breathes. But it does form the indispensable condition for 
assuring that all may breathe that air without unjust hindrance. 
When the state has achieved constitutional responsibility it has 
a real moral claim to legality. 

Because it is a co-organism, however, it possesses no geo- 
graphically or temporally absolute body. The will toward main- 
taining its life is dependent upon the service which it renders to 
the citizens who compose it: the degree to which it performs their 
purpose in what may be called the state-direction. And that, 
one must remember, is relative to a complex whole of purposes 
that determine within the peculiar historical settings the life 
and the death of nations. The possibility of moral purpose is 
sadly but actually conditioned by an historical context of eco- 
nomic necessity. 

What is true of the state is true on a smaller scale of the 
co-organisms within it. Each of them has its disciplinary rules 
and organic law. But the community of will which is the con- 
dition of every one is always a matter of dcgr(», relative in the 
case of each individual to the purpose of moral continuity which 
we have seen to constitute selfhood. In some cases it may be of 
an intensity which subordinates every other value to the one 
represented by a particular co-organism, be it the fatherland, the 
church, or a body like a trade union. In any case where a real 
co-organism exists, there must have been elicited a certain loy- 
alty, for the nature of association in which a common purpose 
exists begets a voluntary spirit of cooperation. 

At this point wo must face, however, a question of whoso rele- 
vance there can be no doubt, and one which socras at first sight 
to demand a revision of all that has been said as to the moral 
and purposive nature of co-organisms, i.c., at least, if we intend 
to apply that term to all associations organized for the pursuit 
of a common end. Are there not, one may demand, certain types 
of purely economic associations which exist indeed for common 
ends, but into which no really moral quality whatever enters? 
Does not, for instance, the modern business corporation constitute 
a case in point? It operates for cert,aiu distinct ends laid down 
by the articles of incorporation, but these ends arc purely eco- 
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nomic. Do they not rather mould men's wills than show them 
forth objectified? 

Does not the same reasoning apply to the state in times of 
economic stress? Is not Fascism the only form of government 
capable of ruling a capitalistic society in which class war is 
inevitable under democracy? 

C. Oeganic Survival as It Affects the State and Economic 

Associations 

To take these questions up in order, what of the contention 
that business corporations are purely economic organisms, de- 
signed to fulfil wants into which no moral purpose enters? The 
contention was advanced earlier that no associational activity 
can escape moral implications, even those most nearly neutral 
in their ends. It may be argued, however, that the individual 
can make no effective protest against the type of economic ac- 
tivity prevalent in a given society, that he is caught up in the 
wheels of a capitalist or a communist economy into which he 
must fit or go under. But this is only true of the prophet born 
out of his times, or of the crank, or the outlaw. My contention 
has been that where political organization is possible it permits 
to the individual, through party groups and propagandist asso- 
ciations, the power at least of moral protest against this helpless- 
ness, Unless he is hopelessly out of touch with his times— a 
crank, a genius, or an unheeded prophet — ^it permits him to make 
his weight felt, to share in control through political persuasion. 
My assumptions have been (1) that the constitutional state, in its 
attitude toward property rights and social obligations, reflects 
the prevalent view in a given society as to the proper means of 
controlling economic activity; and (2) that constitutionalism 
offers the best means of educating values through co-organizing 
society. 

The most effective opposition within business to this idea came from 
Walter Rathenan in Germany, a figure in many ways unique in our times, 
so far as a combination of executive ability with the most idealistic social 
vision went, or perhaps comparable to Owen D. Young in the United States. 
The German General Blectric Company assumed^ something of the same 
moral significance under his direction that co-organized business may ideally 
strive for. See Gaston Rafael, Les idSes sociaUs et economiques de Walier 
Bathemu ('Ba.nSf Payot, 1921). 
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There seems to me to be small doubt that business corporations 
do tend to assume the survivalist ethics of “natural selection” — 
if they are left unhindered. The state exists, in T. H. Green’s 
phrase, precisely "to hinder the hindrances In ihc good life”— in 
other words to impose moral restraint upon the results of blind 
economic activity. I have already argued that other associations 
assist in this r61e, and that by doing so they make possible the 
realization of a code of business ethics, even the exhibition of an 
honesty not based upon policy. 

There is, however, this value in differentiating economic cor- 
porations from cultural associations: the former impose only a 
morality of limitation; the latter propose to their members a 
positive loyalty to an ideal standard of right. Henry Ford and 
Son may claim to infuse a spirit of “square dealing” (for profit) 
through a huge vertical trust. They can hardly hold up an ideal 
of the good life as a church or a college can. The Ford policy 
toward labor during the; 1027 adjustment was hardly ideal. 

Much of the theory of social reform which proposes a guild 
socialistic or a syndicalistic reorganization of society is based 
upon the assumption that democratic administration of industry 
is the only means of infusing a moral element into economic 
organization. "Phis assumption is equally, I tliink, behind the 
diverse proposals of the Webbs, Mr. G. 1). 11. Cole, and Mr. 
Laski. They all feel tliat the present organization of economic 
institutions limits the role of trade unions to that of a fighting 
association and engenders class war — and that feeling is at least 
partly justified by the facts. 

It is true that trade unions do at present function from pri- 
marily economic motives. Marx’s condemnation of the “cash 
nexus” of unrestrained competition is jmst, so long as labor is 
treated as a commodity like others. A great banker like Owen 
D. Young sees that as much as any Marxian. But would giving 
labor of every sort voting control of industry change its attitude 
about getting all the profit that it could? la it not rather neces- 
sary, first, that the state, organized to represent citizens of every 
economic category, should be able to regulate the possibility of 
all economic gain? In order to limit the “get all you can” atti- 
tude that knows no bounds, the state must be able to control 
labor anarchy as well as capitalist. Second, is it not necessary 
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to ask whether democratic control of industry can not be ade- 
quately maintained without sacrificing the entire dynamic of 
private enterprise to the hypothetical benefits of such a voting 
control of industry as Guild Socialism proposes? Every reflec- 
tive critic recognizes the necessity of a variety of forms of pro- 
duction in modern society as well as some degree of labor part- 
nership in industry, both as to profits and as to control over the 
conditions of production.®® But the complexities of economic 
structure preclude any simple democratic solution. The structure 
of industry must be infinitely various to fit economic to moral 
needs workably. Craft unions can participate in control of 
transport, technical processes, and manufacture requiring a high 
degree of skill, in a way that would hardly be possible to apply 
to unskilled “gang” labor. Has industrial unionism either the 
will or the skill to rule? Even craft unions can hardly hope for 
more than the degree of partnership which Mr. Laski accords to 
them in the Orammar of Politics,*^ unless the fetish of the ballot 
box is substituted for the dynamic of productive efficiency that 
centres in the state regulated but privately managed variety of 
industrial control. 

Laisser-faire is done, but that does not mean that Fascism or 
Communism is to succeed it; or that all competition is done and 
that Syndicalism or Guild Socialism will supply the unique 
technique of modern industry. Industry even under a prepon- 
derantly collectivist regime must embrace, as Mr. Laski has 
himself shown," a variety of productive forms. Probably men 
in fact will remain willing to test those forms by their produc- 
tive efficiency and by their social satisfaction. By both tests a 
high standard of real wages will not be the least criterion. If 
state control and high wages prove to be better attained without 
voting in every work-shop than with voting, society is apt, 
pragmatically, to choose to sacrifice voting to efficiency— leaving 
ultimate control to the politically democratic state. If voting 
in industry proves to contribute a dynamic as well as a control 

* See the excellent treatment of D. H. Robertson, The Control of Industry, 
Cambridge Economic Series, and J. M. Clark, Social Control of Business. 
For an historical treatment of origins see J. & B. Hammond, The Rise of 
Modern Industry. 

" Op. oit. Chapter on “Economic Institutions,” Part II. 

“ Ihid; toe. oit. 
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it will come about experimentally, because no economic dogma 
can stand against the urge to increase production. 

It is essential that unions should assume other functions than 
those of combat units. To some degree, where tbere is wise lead- 
ership, they are doing so.** To the lalrorer they r(>prcaent a 
fellowship that increases individual power as w(dl as individual 
self-respect. Even in the unskilled and semi-skilled lines of 
employment they are beginning to afford him, too, the gregarious 
satisfaction of club association, and the protection of the mutual 
assurance societies. In the more skilled trades they are creating 
standards of craftsmanship and are taking pains to provide ade- 
quate apprentice training. Above all there is the promise of 
better things in the workers’ education movements, wherever they 
are found. Labor must be made ready to rule before it can 
hope even for its fair share. 

If the unions, as well as other economic associations, are to 
cease playing a combative role, they can only do so through the 
state’s assuming a role of its own which it has not dared to 
attempt under the present patchwork of a Imaaer-fairc philosophy 
of government. The role of the state; imust not be to intervene to 
punish or even to threaten the parties to industrial warfare. 
The state must be able to intervene to jn'eveni industrial warfare 
wherever that struggle assumes critical proiiortioms to what M. 
Duguit has called “the assurance of the public servic.cH”, The 
conditions of urbanized existence arc too organic to permit an 
organized exploitation of this interdei)cndcnce by threats of 
general strikes or by appeals to “property rights”. 

But what do “crucial proportions" mean? What sort of pre- 
vention ought the state to apply? Does the existence of a crisis,*'* 

** Th© A. F. of L, in it© recent conventionH lum strcHHcd t;Iic need of craft 
edneations, apprcnticoaMp, and labor partnership. Fven if on<‘ in not ao 
optimistic as Professor OC* N* Carver, one must admit the for<*e of his fifi:ure8 
on Labor ownership of industry through the investment of wag<‘H. Hee his 
The Fremfi^t FJcommic Eevolution in the United I^tates and The Economy of 
Muman Energy, 

**In the New Yorfe Emergency Pent I^aw Oases the Court of Appeals 
practically held that an emergency existed wlierever the iieople through their 
representatives were sufficiently rons(?d to declare that one existed. (Marcm 
Brown Molding Co, ve, Feldman^ New York Court of Appeals, 1021.) A 
doctrine like that wonld go a long way toward luilling the teeth out of 
Judicial Review under the 14th Amendment. It was sustained by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but without r(‘ference to the lower 
courts’ sweeping definition of ‘‘emergency” (25(1 U. B. 170). Bee also the 
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such as war or prolonged economic stagnation and misery, afford 
the Justification of Fascist methods? Are there times when the 
state is forced to assume an organic ruthlessness, suppressing all 
free criticism and constitutional liberty? 

On the face of history we must, I think, admit that the state 
does do these things whenever its survival is in question or even 
when it is economically too hard pinched. The League of Nations 
is an attempt to put a rule of law over international anarchy, in 
order to afford a surer basis for international morality. Until 
each nation can feel safe from the aggression of such realistic 
disciples of Machiavelli as Mussolini, it is idle to ask it to dis- 
arm. The League, shaky as its sanctions are, does tend to se- 
cure, in some degree, the basis of confidence that reposes on 
security from attack. It must be strengthened before it can be 
really relied upon, to what degree the recent sessions of the 
League have shown. It dare not inquire into Mussolini’s doings 
in Albania or Hungary, and it was almost disrupted by the 
question of Germany’s entry to a Council seat. 

Even, however, if one omitted all consideration of wars as 
making a nationally organic morality necessary, what are we 
to say of social and economic crises? Under the Republic, we 
are told, our antique Romans used to call forth a dictator in 
great social crises, who held plenary powers until he had seen 
the crisis through. Then he resigned. Ought that to be our 
method of meeting crises in the modern state? It is on that 
assumption that the continent of Europe is being largely ruled. 
Is not industrial society at present undergoing a prolonged crisis, 
owing to the disruptive tactics of communism, and to the stagger- 
ing post-war burdens of debt? Need omr modern crop of dic- 
tators ever resign, then? Is not Fascist dictatorship, resting 
upon an oligarchy of fighting, patriotic youth, the natural gov- 
ernment for these times? 

Certainly Fascism will be the residuary legatee of any such 

language of Justice Holmes in Bloch va. Hirsh (Washington, D. C., case), 
256 U. S. 135 : ‘’A declaration by a legislature concerning the public condi- 
tions that by necessity and duty it must know is entitled at lept to great 
respect.” Similar reasoning has marked the upholding of zoning laws of 
the most comprehensive type as in the Euclid case (1927), 272 tJ. S., 365. 

■“ The list of them happily does not include Poincare. _ Prance seems to 
have .reached a recognition of her plight that makes a parliamentary solution 
possible. 
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bad botches of governing as the old order of politicians was 
making in Italy, although it is in the long run tlic woivst possible 
solution. Better a much more incompetent and less patriotic 
dictator than Mussolini, says that galled jade, the Public, if the 
alternative offered is chronic civil warfare and national disinte- 
gration, Modern communities depend so strongly upon the essen- 
tial public services that democracy must, find a way to secure 
them, or democracy will have been found wanting. It is to be 
hoped that Mussolini may have taught that lesson to those who 
wish to discredit the state. 

But that does not mean that Fascism is a necessary answer. 
Democracies, decently led, may willingly tighten their belts to 
meet crises; they cannot safely be given a blanket mandate of all 
power to a dictator. Otherwise they may find that the right to 
resume p()liti(^al control and free criticism is (hmii'.d; and that 
they ar(i delivca'C'.d over to the dubious virtues of goveamment by 
an oligarchy of bankers and industrialist s; or, tlirougli rc'voluiion, 
to Leninism. Constitutional assent may incr(ais(^ willingly the 
grant of |)owers to a government; btit tlua’c must be ret.uiruul the 
power of enforcing political responsibility for misiakt's. Other- 
wise nations find tliemselves being l<ul lufiph'ssly t.o war by the 
grip upon tlieir noses whicli they havc^ a(Tord('d to (Ju'ir dictators, 
It is not otlua’wise now with Italy uiuhu' Mussolini— unless his 
whole foreign policy is one of colossal bluff, 

England, t,o soim upon the archetype of a c.onstitutional state, 
seems at the present moment to be in as tight an (economic plight 
as the democ'.ratic leader of an Imperial hegemony may be, and 
still survive. If wo believe prophets likr^ the gloouiy Dean luge, 
it is an open question wliether democracy can (hrotigh constitu- 
tional machinery afford leadership to the nation adecpuit.i^ to 
make it accept economic neccBsity. If it can not., tlu*. organic 
demands of national survival will tdtimately bring (U^sperate 
remedies to bear, either the awing to Comitmnism, or to Fascism, 
perhaps both, one after the other. But that need only occur if 
misery increases out of all proportion to present conditions, and 
if no way is found either to recapture markets or to gtd, rid of 

Britain ^ 0 Eoonomio- PUffht (1026) by Mr. B\ank Flachy, Jr,, ir jounml- 
istic and doj^matically “American’^ in Uh aolulinn, l)iit nro int<^r“ 

estinji?. For tlia Imperial aapactiR of the proldem nee lUcbard Jebb, The 
Empire in Eclipse (1025), 
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surplus population. The constitutional morality of England has 
been demonstrated as lately as the General Strike of 1926. 
Where Fascism or revolution would have sprung up in many 
continental countries, through the lack of confidence in peaceful 
measures, or from sheer panic, Englishmen kept their heads. It 
is this preference of political action to revolution that makes 
the purposive element so strong in England’s co-organic state- 
hood. Constitutionalism requires of a people that its organic 
demands must be subordinated to political discipline until rea- 
sonable means of solution have become hopeless. In the long 
run, it believes rightly, constitutional morality offers better solu- 
tions than those leapt at from fear. 

It is necessary, then, to do justice to the realm of organic 
necessity in the state, as well as in other group life. Economic 
processes, if they are kept in view as means to moral ends, still 
can thwart or aid the realization of those ends to the degree 
that they are inefficient or efficient. Business corporations ought 
therefore to exist as efficient means of realizing socially desirable 
production, whereas under a policy of haphazard state inter- 
vention they are often neither efficient nor controlled. The 
critics of laisser-faire say that when unregulated competition is 
the only law, neither long-run efficiency nor morality is possible. 
They insist that business corporations then become ends in 
themselves. The criticism is a valid one. Not only business 
corporations, but other associations, among them the state, from 
time to time under unrestrained competition cease to represent an 
association that is a means to the fulfillment of a common pur- 
pose, and become ends in themselves. Economic nationalism 
requires the curb of a real League. It becomes absorptive to 
the point of organically subordinating its citizens. 

Such periods in the life of a co-organism would be, on the 
reading of social health that I have offered, pathological and 
ultimately self-destructive if they be prolonged beyond great 
crises, for the very reason that they do tend to absorb the free- 
dom of individual personality into a life that is for the time that 
of a controlling super-organism- — a Fascist state, a Jesuit order, 
an army. A society in which desires, or interests, or ends, — call 
them by what name you will — are subject only to the pragmatic 
criticism of survival, or self-fulfillment, will always be a society 
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in which groups take on, so to speak, the veriest flesh and blood. 
It is apt to be a society in which they Imve, at the same time, a 
spiritual life denuded of all value by a rigidity of tradition and 
custom that can only be called impersonal, and by a motivation 
that is purely materialistic. Look where you will into religious 
or secular history and wherever you scio a group life that is 
organic rather than co-organic you will sec a society which con- 
tains within itself the seeds of disruption. For the human soul 
is not content with any loyalty required of it as if it possessed 
no power to accept or reject that loyalty. Where its full consent 
is given, there it is faithful; but force its consent and you evoke 
the most formidable phenomenon with which authoritarianism 
has to contend — ^the spirit of martyrdom and of resistance to the 
death. 

That is, it may be, one of the reasons for the profound spir- 
itual apathy which religiously inclined critics discern existing 
in the midst of tlie disilluKionment and inat^crialistic. hardness 
of modern society. “Business” has become, a god, say its critics; 
not Baal nor Moloch was more terribh^. RciciuHi, by satisfying 
the more immediate demands of man upon his environment, has 
rendered religion less necessary to mere (ixislence. But it has not 
filled the void left by the disappearance of failh. Materialism 
is quite as basic to Fascism as it was to Leninism, although 
Fascism has seen fit to supplement t.he redigiou of piauliudion 
with the myth of Eoma rediviva, and the ladigion of patriotic 
loyalty to the organic state. But materialism is rather a symp- 
tom than a remedy, in our present social ills. The state, if it 
be turned into a mere organism of production, either Communist 
or Fascist, is a monster. 

The co-organic theory of associations admits readily that the 
degree to which the common ends of associalion arc moral is in 
practice a thing relative to the standards of morality which ob- 
tain in a given society. Where, for various reasons, to gain 
wealth and power is regarded as an end in itsedf by the social 
conscience more or less articulated in prevailing opinion, hnsincss 
organizations will naturally operate on the dogma of “l)UHinos8 
first” and on the theory that “the end jiistifies llu; means”; just 
as what war-time feeling taught us to regar<l as purely a “Prus- 
sian” absolutism will characterize the state where the social 
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conscience accepts the state as an end in itself. Only to the 
degree that the ends for which organizations exist become con- 
sciously and critically accepted as moral purposes by the indi- 
vidual members, does a co-organic society come into existence. 
The co-organism, like the moral personality of the individual, 
has its ideal side: it aims at the realization of a community, 
always to some extent marginal and ineluctable, between the 
moral aims of the persons who compose it and its own. It is 
never possible, as I have suggested, for the co-organism, what- 
ever its nature, to exhaust the moral purpose of the real selves of 
human beings capable of so many and such various contacts with 
group life. On the other hand the individual is indubitably 
enriched by participations in the co-organic purpose which he 
shares with the others of his group. His values are clarified, 
are defined, are to some extent formed, by each co-organism of 
which he is a member part, and by their bearing, each on others. 

Yet if what I have said about the moral ultimacy of the self 
may be considered valid, those values are only in part imposed 
upon him by the necessity of “joining” some fellowship. If the 
power of comparison, and of reflective choice have any meaning 
in our acts, then the self is continually being educated to take 
an autonomous part in the co-organization of society. Member- 
ship in groups is not entirely voluntary with men. It is impos- 
sible to avoid joining some. But transfers of allegiance and the 
dialectic of choice educate the ends of groups through constitu- 
tional competition, and educate the individual personalities who 
shape the groups as well as being shaped by them. 

The theory of the co-organism has something more to say for 
itself than to offer merely another term, with a seductive vague- 
ness of implication, to be applied to the perplexing order of phe- 
nomena that arise out of human association. It offers a way of 
regarding society differing from organic medievalism as much as 
from “joint-stock company” laisser-faire conceptions. Indubi- 
tably human societies differ from those of the animals, or those 
of the ants and the bees, as well as from those group phenomena 
of plant life which in their accommodation to animal and insect 
habits are technically summed up under the name of symbiosis. 
But at the same time they possess many of these structural 
characteristics. To the degree that normative purpose, subject 
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to individual criticism, characterizes human Rroups we must look 
for a contribution which is unique from the human personality. 
To that degree, too, human society may Ix^ said t.o Ix' co-organio, 
for it has evidently introduced into asHOciation sonx'tlung which 
can not be explained either in terras of instinct or habit, or of both 
in combination. The conscious self-direction of tlx? human person 
toward ends which it evaluates in accordam-.e with moral norms 
always to some extent ideal: that is what gives to human groups, 
on a plane of society above that of the primitive, a constantly 
increasing purposiveness incapable of being de.scribed in terms 
either of mechanics or of biology. 

The co-organization of society, once under way, gathers power 
as the complexity of phenomena (partly ro.sultant from it) grows 
and expands. No organic or mechanical responses are able to 
cope with conditions for which they were not <n'olved unless they 
undergo a long period of adjustment. Yet within a generation of 
such industrial progress as it seems already possible (o predict, 
the responses of human society, and of llx^ human individual, 
must be made to conditions almost inconceivably clmnge<l. Were 
we stripped at the present time of only a small part of the means 
we have found for the transmission of what ( iraham Wallas Ina 
called Our Social Heritage, we should be put to (lu* most hopclcsB 
difficulties, with a real danger of social break-down and retro- 
gression all along the line. Even with the flexibility which con- 
scious adaptation and direction gives to our institul.ionH, wo are 
hard pressed enough. 

To escape catastrophe, society has protcc.te<l itsidf, in part 
unconsciously, by means of the co-organic life of such institu- 
tions as churches, states, cultural institutions of all sorts — 
through which it manages to provide a continuous vidiicle of 
transmission for the tremendous burden of ktmwlcdgt^ and of 
social discipline which even the humblest individual must take 
up. It must seem, to the critical observer, at all times terribly 
inadequate to the task imposed on it; and yet, because it is a 
co-organic life, it is capable of adjustment to purp(),s(!H tluit, must 
change with changing conditions. It has an (dement (hat is in 
some sort organic and functional: the framework, the slrmd.ural 
cadre around which the common purpose of a gixmp is g.athered 
and through which it finds^ expression. By means of institution- 
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alized forms part of its life is thus reduced to the plane of organic 

^ ' 


action, non-spontaneous. The true significance of its activity is 

Ip-i 


to be found not only in this stored-up heritage of institutions but 

% 


in the spontaneous character of those acts into which its pur- 
posive nature enters, contemporary efforts to shape new instru- 

’ 

■ 


ments, for it is here that the group becomes an instrument of 



social progress — the expression of the moral will to cooperate. 

f ' 


Through the constituent power to develop and to change their 



j constitutional structure, groups possess purpose. 

1 -ij 


; One must frankly admit the fact that this morally creative 



and directing purpose actually operates in a very small, though 


a very important margin of the abundant group activity which 



characterizes our age. Much of the scientific and technical ac- 

• 


tivity of our age is devoid of moral ends. The institutional life 



out of which particular co-organisms grow is apt, moreover, to 

1 


resemble the huge realm of habitual and unconscious activity in 



the individual life. Social energy is conserved in these reservoirs 



of experience, and the forms which co-organic activity will take 

^ 1 


may be to some extent predicted by its necessary continuity with 



the stream that has filled them. But while it is true, for example, 



that the characteristics of a reservoir remain largely the same as 

1 


they were in the days of cliff-dwellings, or of Babylonian or 



Roman systems of aqueducts, the water supply of a modern city 



is a vastly different affair in its complexity and greater technical 



efficiency. The change there, as in modern institutions, may be 

' !1 


scientifically regarded as due to the gradual growth in number 

»■ 


and in complexity of human wants; but the scientific attitude 



which attempts to interpret the growth of civilizations in this 



descriptive fashion can hardly do justice to the real change in- 

I" ' s 


1 volved. That can only be treated adequately by giving its due 

i- 


1 to the power of the human mind to find the means of satisfying 



its desires, and of evaluating them. And this power, in turn. 

•SSff- 


demands the recognition of an order of normative consciousness 



uniquely human and moral, capable of co-organic purpose. 



^ This is the setting, I should urge, of all human association: 

Ji 


an eternal and universal school of morality, whose education 



I no thinking being may escape, set within the context of present 


economic possibility. 



What conclusions of real usefulness grow out of the co-organic 
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theory of human associations? If the theory be accepted in its 
large outlines, it will affirm that the individual is the ultimate 
unit of moral choice, and yet it will affirm at the, same time the 
unique order of being constituted by human association for a 
common end. It will deny the applicability of the, I, (inn organism 
to the common life so constituted, and deny also tlm siu'inging 
into existence of a “group mind” or moral personality transcend- 
ing or absorbing into itself the minds or persotialitiea of the 
members. Yet it will see in the association of men for the 
realization of a shared purpose the possibility of a moral com- 
munity, and in the existence of such co-organisms the only source 
of authority which carries with it ethical obligation. It will 
not accept the economic individualism that makes of the state 
a more joint-stock company; neither will it recognize in the state 
a Super-Person. 

It is evident that this is to reserve th(>, term personality to the 
human individuals who are cajjable in varying dcgrc'cs of exer- 
cising the responsibility of self-direction ; but that is noi. to say 
that the co-organism is no more than (lu^ aggrc'gat(i of their 
wills. Membership in the co-organism involves the acceptance 
of its ends and the structural arrangciment by whi(d» tliose ends 
may be attained. Applied to the state, this means the preference 
of constitutional to “direct” action. Any co-organism sliapos, in 
subtle ways, the values which each member holds, because it 
embodies his interests. This inter-personal i)lay of interests, 
however, is just the thing which prevents the grouj) from over 
assuming that aspect of completely absorjHivc unity which the 
doctrine of the real personality of groups maintains. The. con- 
tacts which an individual must make with I, he society in wliicli 
he lives, the interests which pull at his will, arc too various 1o 
permit any set of them to dominate entirely. Insofar as he 
becomes an organ, so to speak, of the co-organism, it is by a 
consent which is far from fictional in beings who have become 
capable of deliberate action. That fellowship in purposive 
groups of a high order elicits our greatest loyalty, let church 
and state witness. 

In the end, the co-organization of society means the utiliza- 
tion of the mechanical resources of structure llirough which 
energy may. be multiplied and conserved, with a thorovighgoing 
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recognition, too, of the part that the inherited and unconscious 
mechanism of the self must play. But it means even more em- 
phatically that the purposive character of human groups must 
be recognized to the degree in which purpose exists. The first 
rule of constitutional states must be to permit free association 
in order that values may be chosen in a free competition for 
moral loyalty. Purpose can not be imposed on men in the long 
run by controlling all associations through a hierarchical state, 
whether its masters claim the divine sanction of caste or the 
pragmatic sanction of efficiency. Society can not be forced to 
be free — even by Fascist methods. 

Purposiveness in the group context of the individual life must 
be aimed at as the ideal toward which society strives continually, 
if the social order is not to fall victim to blind forces which are 
generated within it. No age, perhaps, has been fuller both of 
the promise of a happier and richer life for humanity, and the 
same time of apocalyptic presages and threats of a general 
debdcle of civilization. To go back, as revolutionary anti- 
intellectualism bids us, to the blindness of the instincts, or to trust 
ourselves to the sweep of the “natural” forces which have cast up 
man out of their deeps upon an island of consciousness — ^that is 
a solution unworthy of the times. To yield “reason” at the 
behest of this mystic and revolutionary romanticism is to drift 
toward a shore already sufficiently strewn with the wrecks of 
cultures and of racial achievements. It is equally folly to apply 
the remedy of reaction toward “efficiency” and try the regimen- 
tation of humanity by Fascist methods. Unless the civilization 
which we know as European is to follow the cycle of degeneration 
which many have thought to descry as the law of historic civiliza- 
tions,*® the remedy for its social pathology must lie first of all 
in the scientific study of social ills, and their elimination by 

^ Oswald Spengler^s Der Untergang des A'bendlandes, the most pretentiotis 
exposition of this thesis in our times, cannot be dismissed with a shrug. 
In spite of errors, it commands the respect of historians like Eduard 
Meyer. Its deterministic thesis has undoubtedly caused it to treat history 
as Procrustes did his guests ; its psychological background in the pessimism 
of a post-war Germany accounts, no doubt, for much wishful thinking in it. 
For all that it is no mere phantasia, and it offers food for some solid reflec- 
tion on the forces within democracies which evoke Gsesarism. The Koman 
analogy is of most dubious application to the other types of civilization, 
particularly the modern European, But there are some indubitably sugges- 
tive Tikenesses. ■ ■ 
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assuring the conditions requisite to health. We have great need 
of those “good physicians”, as Plato called them, who can tell 
us the conditions not of cures alone, but of social health. Our 
need is equally great to educate ourselves morally into the co- 
organic attitude of loyalty: to accept with good will the neces- 
sary subordination of our wants to community of purpose, but to 
insist upon the freedom of individuals to weigh that purpose in 
every group. Only by the protection of the rights of free moral 
personality can the creative forces of the human spirit be loosed. 


PAET V 


THE CO-ORGANIC THEORY OF THE 
STATE 


“There can never be a truthful science of government; for human pre- 
science can never foresee and provide for all the new circumstances that 
Allay arise. . . , Wise statesmen will always act experimentally, tentatively, 
and pathologically, accordingly as change of times, manners, morals, 
surroundings, and varying circumstances, internal and extraneous, may 
dictate” 

Geoeqs Fitzhugh, De Bovfs Review (New Style) III, p. 377, April-May 

1867. I; 

“The demand for abstract justice is seldom as abstract as it appears, | 

It accepts the valuations of existing society, and demands that the things I 

at the production and preservation of whidi society seems most to aim, | 

should be available to all members of society. If the demand fails, the } 

failure is the condemnation of the ends. The demand for abstract justice : 

is the touchstone of the purposes of any given society,” 

A. D. Lindsay, Karl Marofs Capital | 

^The constitution is the form of the state.” 

Abistotlb^s Politics. 

i 

“The constitution is the life of the state.” [ 

Isocrates. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

CO-ORGANIC PRAGMATISM IN POLITICS 


Let us set briefly the problem with which all modern political 
theory is faced: the sphere in which autonomy may be and should 
be permitted to what English political theory has termed 
voluntary associations, that is to say, the relationship in which 
they must stand to the state. The revolt which we have been 
studying, much of it aimed at curbing the power of the state over 
other associations, has been characterized throughout by a dis- 
trust of the ideas of the French Revolution as they found 
application in the legal sovereignty of the democratically organ- 
ized Nation-State. It has been called the “Eighteenth Century 
error” to believe that the state or any other social product could 
be regarded as the result of a reasoned agreement among men; 
the jurisprudence founded upon Rousseauism resulted in reducing i 

the individuals it was supposed to protect into a powder of equal ' 

impotency under the iron wheel of the state. The aim of the p 

anti-intellectualist revolt in politics has been to substitute for 
the State-Idea a group reality, capable of giving structure 
to the legal mass of atomistic individuals treated as citizens ! 

only. Syndicalism or Solidarism (according to M. Duguit the 
two things are one), it has attempted to find a new legal unit 
in the group, and a new legal structure in group federalism. 

But through revolutionary syndicalism and its attempt to discard 
the state, syndicalism has been delivered into Fascist hands. 1 

No doubt can be entertained that pluralism is a most deeply 
rooted growth in trade unionism. The state has not been able 
to claim the loyalty of labor in much of the world. The General 
Strike has been used even in England. In a larger sense of 
Syndicalism, that in which it has been used by M. Duguit, and [ 

by Mr. Cole, its significance may be seen more markedly still 
in the acceptance of the principle of collective bargaining in 
industry as the basis of binding contracts between employer [ 
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and employee, often with legal sanctions back of these voluntary 
agreements. When the London Times can speak in an editorial 
of a blow at collective bargaining being a “Blow at Trade- 
Unionism”, and deprecate the unwillingness of a member-union 
in a Labor Federation to be bound by agreements made for the 
whole trade, the change of public atiitiuki toward the principle 
of collective bargaining may be assumed to have moved very 
far in the direction that M. Duguit has predicted.’ But is not 
the legality of such covenants still to be determined in the last 
resort by the rule of law? Is it possible to declare that they 
derive their legality from the autonomy of the groups — in this 
case the acceptance by the unions? That is what syndicalist 
theory holds, as we have seen it put forth by both M. Duguit 
and by Mr. Laski. But does not the existence of employers’ 
groups as well as trade union groups rendc'r the seal of the 
state necessary to any juridically applicable basis of contract 
upon which collective bargaining may be enforced? And even 
under a Guild Socialist regime in whadi the organic unity of 
industry which Syndicalists dream were arrived at, would not 
the problem of the federalization of authority still make the 
state a necessity in its function of law-declarer? 

For instance, in the case of the refusal of the Boiler-Makers’ 
Union to accept the terms negotiated by the General Ftuleration 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders of which it formed a part, the 
case alluded to in the Times Editorial of Api'il 21), 1923, cited 

^For M. l)uguit^« predi<;tion see ef ldher(t\ pp, 107-It)8, or 

Traits, ed., VoL I, p. Vol. U, p* U, Thnen ((uolntion from Edi- 
torial April 2U, 1928, The dispute, a jurisdii'tioual dispute, is quite typical 
of the difiiculties uocesaarily to he faet^d by auy fuuetiotml organi/dUion 
of society, making legal sovereignty as lU'cessary for a soviet or guild social- 
ist state ns auy-““WituesH Hussia. 1 <iuote also the Timva Eabour <k>r- 
respoudeut, May 2, 1928 : 

*‘The Boilermakers* leaders assert that the executivt^ of the Fiah^ratiou 
acted contrary to the coustitutiou of the Federation wluui it <*oneIu(led the 
agreemeut with the employers, lu these eireumstaiu’es the hoibuaaakers 
declined — -niul the decision was approved by the (hdegates of the soeitdy in 
Eondon last week — to be responsible for the eouseciuences of the signing of 
the agr(‘ejnent** 

For American couditious see rfurtH<lkfloiHiI IHsputen JU%ridiinif from Htruc- 
iural IHffermceB in Amerioan Trade Unions, Solomon Blum, University of 
OaMforma PuUimUon$ in Eeommie.s, Vol 111, No. 8 (1918). 

The aoHdarism of M. Duguit is much less pluralistic in its implication than 
is. that of its greatest populariiaer, M. I^ou Bourgeois. Hee the latteFs La 
^ pMUmphie' du mUiktrime, ami also the criticnl analysis of M, <lh, iUmgl(?, 
JLe ■ B.otidarimB, 
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above, is there not a real difiBculty as to the locus of autonomy 
and legal responsibility which would persist under any system 
of economic federalism? Mr. Cole has admitted the necessity 
of the state as the final legal authority; M. Duguit, in the end, 
denies it the right to command, but only to impose command 
upon the rulers as a duty,“ and upon the ruled through fear and 
force. So that we may say that the revolt against legal sover- 
eignty, in so far as it escapes mere Romanticism and protest, 
turns out in the end to be aimed at making legal sovereignty 
correspond to degrees of interest. Decentralization is the key 
offered, decentralization along the lines of community of interest. 
But when this decentralization is pushed to the pluralistic ex- 
treme which would take the actions of syndicates out of the 
competence of the courts, or put them beyond the reach of 
corrective statutes, the rule of law is at an end. If pragmatism 
is to be taken at its own word, and tested by consequences, the 
result of any such pluralism as this, which Mr. Laski has in 
effect proposed, can only be legal chaos that provokes Fascist 
remedies. 

Many observers, notable among them Dean Pound and Pro- 
fessors Frankfurter, John Dickinson, Ernst Freund and Mr. 
A. A. Berle, Jr., in America and Mr. Ernest Barker in England, 
have set forth and criticized a sufficiently evident tendency in 
administrative competence to be extended in practice beyond 
the practicable cognizance of the courts.® The extension to 

®The organic theory of command is based upon a solidarity of duty con- 
ceived by M. Duguit in terms so analogous to the biological organism that 
he expresses it thus: 

“The Solidarist doctrine considers that individuals are like the cells com- 
posing a living body, which cannot live without the activity of the cells 
composing it, the latter being no more able to live isolated. From this inter- 
dependence is born the natural law wliich imposes on each one of them 
the duty of working in its sphere of activity, in order to assure the vital 
activity of the body that they compose. It is exactly the same with indi- 
viduals, members of the social body,” {^ouverainHS et lilerfS, pp. 145-146. 
The obligations of the state to ^^r^gUmenter'^ the life of society are thus tre- 
mendously increased, and along with the obligation goes an equal increase 
in power (pp. 159 ff.). Sovereignty becomes organically absolute, and prac- 
tically unquestionable, so long as it is directed toward maintaining public 
services, and the smooth functioning of the social organism. There could 
not be a completer statement of the Fascist idea of the state. 

® See Mr. John Dickinson’s Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of 
Law in the United States (192T, Harvard University Press), and Mr. Berle’s 
article in the Harvard Law Review, e.g., on “The Expansion of Administra- 
tive Daw” (H. L. K SO— 19X6-1917), p. 430 ff: 
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guilds or unions or any professional associations — even medical 
or legal — of the same legislative finalily that, already causes 
so much difficulty in ad hoc and permanent cominiaaions would 
serve simply to make an end of the possibility of legal unification 
which the co-organic theory holds to be the essence iT the state- 
purpose. Federalization of an administrative nntaire, as well as 
of a legislative, is a modern necessity, because of the continually 
increasing complexity of social and economic structure. Our 
own Federal Reserve system has hoped to find the requisite 
balance in its Regional Districts. It ought to correspond to the 
ordering and sub-ordering of function which the organic aspect 
of co-organic society demands. In practice the old centralization 
of banking power has been creeping back since the Harding 
r4gime. But one may admit the principle of fedcruli.sm as 
applied to function and community of interest without extending 
it to the destruction of that ultimate conmumity of jiurpose 
which is represented by the unified law of the s(,ate. Federalism, 
more than any other form of government, demands an accepted 
constitutional system of synthesis. 

“As w<i have learned to tiae theae eommisalonfi they have maih* their own 
law. Put. epiKiTunmatleally . . . adinSniHlrative law hnn (expanded eoind- 
dentally with adminiHtrative maeluuery.'’ He point h out further that ad- 
mmiatrative law, hecauHO it ia juriMtieally taken, the law Koveruiug *‘the 
transmission of the will of the stale from its Hour<»<‘ to the point of its 
application/’ has x)erfor<‘e unified the theoretically divided powt^rs of govern- 
ment in practice through its speeialissed instrument s, Tlu‘ Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been held to have (pnisidodifunl. as wtdl as adminis- 
trative and legislative powers, and to serve a spe<*ial fumdion that excludes 
the participation of the general organs of government in its field. ( infer- 
state Oommeree Commission vs, Cin,f N, 0,, etc*, Hy, Co,, (M Fed. 081, 082, 
1S04.) It was held later that the same Commission can ‘‘impitre into judicial 
questions, though not to the mclmion of the courts'* (my italics), Afissouri 
K, d T. It Co. vs. Jnt a, a,, :IB4 Fed, 045 

See also Fresident Qoodnow’s classic text, Administrative luiw in the 
United States, and Frnst Freund, The Mice Potmr, 

Mr. Frncst Barker has treated the same growth of administrative law 
and the necessity for it in an article called “The Itule of T.taw“ in The PoUiu 
cal Quarterly for May, 1014. He urges the necessity for hringiug the prin- 
ciple of State-responsibility for governmental acts into the Fnglish Law, 
and suggests a system of administrative law of the nature of the Primsian 
Verwaliungsrecht rather than the French droit adymnistratif. 

The fact is being borne home from all directions that the common law 
system as it is at present applied in both England and America leaver mnch 
to be desired, both as to flexibility to the particular needs for justi<’e. in petty 
or technical matters and as to the responsibility of the slide in the “acts of 
state”. But there is a necessity for keeping the extension of legal agencies 
in contact with the rule of law based on constitutional sovereignty. 
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The great appeal which Fascism undoubtedly makes to the 
imagination of this generation lies in its recognition of the 
necessity of state-control. If the Fascist-Syndicalist state rested 
upon political responsibility and not upon the dictatorship of 
the Fascist Oligarchy, it might represent a tolerable working 
solution of Italy’s difficulties. Of course the answer is made that 
its authority could never have been realized by political means: 
that had it depended upon votes and not clubs it could never 
have so disciplined Italy. There is, however, reason to believe 
that it could have accomplished the unification of Italy and 
even the control of labor disputes by relying upon political au- 
thority, once it was in power — had it avoided violent reprisals 
like the killing of Matteoti. A leader of Mussolini’s type would 
have been able to hold political power by consent, although he 
would not have achieved the complete and dangerous irre^ 
sponsibility that he now possesses through having disposed of all 
political opposition. Even had he failed, Italy would have come 
out of its post-war slump as France has, constitutionally. The 
crest of the wave of difficulties had been passed. The break- 
down, rather than the threat of Bolshevism, provoked the des- 
perate Fascist coup of the March on Rome with the connivance 
of the militarists.* 

The virtue of Fascism rests in its organization of law so that 
the economic and social life of the community is assured. Its 
vice lies in violently centralizing authority to such a degree in 
the state that no other groups may claim a right to their own 
development. It is organic, not co-organic. 

The conceptual systematization of law at the hands of con- 
stitutionally accepted branches of government is the mark of 
the unity of purpose which constitutes the developed political 
community that may be called a co-organic state. As a system, 
law must be made as flexible to social needs and to group inter- 
ests as is possible without taking it out of the realm in which 
courts may test it for its agreement with the purpose of the com- 
munity. One may view with great hope the development of busi- 
ness arbitration and the conciliation of labor disputes by advisory 
commissions. Federal government we may hope to see extended 

■•See Gaetano Salvemini, The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy (1927), Chap- 
ter A 
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both as to regions and as to functional interests, but with con- 
stitutional unity under the rule of law, where legal sanctions 
are necessary. Voluntary action is always preferable where it 
is possible. 

I make no pretence that such a declaration of principle offers 
the solution to practical issues that must be met in l.hc concrete 
instance. But I insist that it remains the formal necc'ssity for 
the rule of law, and that the concept of legal sovereignty which 
it states is of pragmatic value because, without it, coherent con- 
struction, in juridical theory and practice alike, is an impossi- 
bility. M. Edouard Lambert has devoted a recent volume, Le 
gouvernement des juges, to the American application of this 
theory of legal unification by judicial control of the constitution- 
ality of laws.” It may be true that wc possc^ss a judicial 
oligarchy. It rests, however, upon c.onsent. h’('deral govern- 
ment demands a supreme umjnre of the federal system. If 
judges go too far by intervening in matters of legislative policy 
there is always the amending system to c.urb their power. The 
development of constitutional law shows them to be rcssponaive 
to any genuinely matured public opinion in pt^rmilting a liberal 
exercise of the jjolice power. The extcinsion of public, regulation 
and control of business and labor meets few s<!riouH obstacles 
from Chief Justice Taft’s Court. 

So long as the practice of the rule of law attains to formal 
unity, as it does equally in the English system of i)arliamentary 
sovereignty, the co-organic nature of the Ktat.e is the same. For 
it is to the practice of the constitution that wc mu.st look for its 
meaning, the theory of the constitutioii being no more, than 
the expression in conceptual form of the unity of purpose really 
operative in all responsible government. 

Lambert bas called Ills little volume (baH(*<l largely on the art, idea 
of Professor T, XL Powell) ou the control of legislation hy tln^ Ann^rjean 
judiciary, la lutie conim la UgiHlaiion Hoaiale to show how the courts have 
aimed at defeating dass measures, particularly labor nuuisurcH —a reading 
of the meaning of some recent covert legislation that is not unjust. Tint 
if we are to escape ‘‘government by injunction^ in labor disputes, the courts 
must find some other way to hold the Unions legally accountable. The 
(Joronado Coal Oo, Case (cited in Note 27 to “The (iroup as a Oo- 
Organism”) apparently opens up a new vista of dc<*iHionH in American 
courts, for the Unions were held to he liable in their corporatf^ fdiaracier 
for tortious acts, and suable whether they were legally incorporated or not. 
For a judicious estimate of the possiblHties of legal H<‘ttlement of labor dis- 
putes see John Dickinson, op, gU,, aupra, pp. 214 ft. and 22^0*. 
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The nature of the co-organic State appears in the conformity 
of government to this unity as it is embodied in a constitution 
accepted by citizens and applied by public servants. A State 
whose practice tends to personify government with the endow- 
ment of a non-responsible and controlling will, to treat the force 
it holds as bearing an automatic moral sanction, becomes or- 
ganic, a Fascist state. The community of purpose becomes 
lost in the realization of a despotic unity of control and in the 
conception of the Machtsstaat. 

But the reaction of revolutionary Syndicalism against the 
Machtsstaat has offered simply to transfer the locus of power 
and ultimate authority from the state to the syndicate. War 
between states is the translation of the self-sufficient state-person 
idea into the world of act. States that know no higher moral 
standard than that of self-interest can accept only the law 
of force. Would syndicalist self-interest as the jmidical basis 
of society result in the rule of the same law of survival? 

Utilitarianism is a protest usually against futilitarianism. 
That may go far toward explaining the solidarist conceptions 
towards which we watched Syndicalism steadily taking its anti- 
intellectualistic way. The stock Idealistic conception of the 
state talked in terms of morality where obviously “ought” had 
too scant concern with the limitations imposed by “is” for any 
proper understanding of political reality. The Kantian con- 
ception of “rights”, inherited in so large a measure from Rous- 
seau, presented a juridical theory which remained formally self- 
consistent, but which failed signally to grapple with the growth 
of groups and associations as entities in law. From la loi de 
La Chapelier and the French Revolutionary interdiction of cor- 
porations within the state, this individualistic conception refused 
to permit any group to come between man and the state, in as 
absolute terms as the Reformation had used to deny intervention 
between man and God. Yet it is obvious nowadays, — so obvious 
that the most backward systems of law have had to recognize 
it — ^that the corporation must be admitted to a definite legal 
status, one that I have called co-organic because of the impos- 
sibility of treating it as that of complete legal personality. Even 
unincorporated groups must take on co-organic responsibility 
under law. On the other hand, it is just as obvious that the 
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reconstruction of society along such purely functional lines as 
Solidarism or Fascism would have us attempt, is as inapt as the 
atomism of individualistic “rights” which it is meant to supplant, 
and is quite as savagely opposed to free groups in a free state. 
Dean Pound has declared that the Utilitarian criterion of Ben- 
tham, “How far does a rule or doctrine or institution conduce 
to or promote human happiness?” “might well have been used 
to break down the individualist idea of justice” had the age 
of Adam Smith been farther off.“ And that is what the organic 
conception of social solidarity does for the notion of subjective 
right, by a very similar dialectic. 

But is the notion of functional obligation which it proposes to 
substitute any more adequate as a basis for the rule of law? 
Only, it is apparent, for such a law of fact as M. Duguit proposes. 
Purpose and morality are lost with the loss of responsible self- 
hood in the individual. Solidarism, like Fascism, would “seize 
individuals by the neck”, as il Dues says. The constitutional 
state must permit freedom of association and the unity of 
purpose that constitutes the only effective means of social self- 
expression. But it must offer a responsible control through an 
adequate party system of the clashes between intorost groups. 
To functionalize representation in parliament would bo to inten- 
sify differences of interest and to prevent the coordination of 
policies which a political cabinet now accomplishes. 

For historic reasons of great complexity, the intcllcctualistic 
side of Utilitarianism dominated the theory of the nineteenth 
century to a remarkable degree.'^ Even the Historical School of 
law strengthened the latsser-faire side of its theory by discovering 
metaphysical principles operating in Hegelian fa.shion through- 
out the evolution of the law. The net effect was to discourage 
legislative zeal and to restrain the action of the state, until 
Utilitarianism became futilitarianism in its turn. Collcctivistic 
regulation was dictated by the economic and social context. One 
may see, perhaps, in the activity of the Sociological School of 

•Deatu Found, The Bpirii of the Common p« 150. 

W. h, Davidson, The Utilitarians from Beniham to J, B. Mill^ Poli- 
tical Thou#?lit in England Series (Home XJniverHity Library) and I^eslic 
Stephens, The English Utilitarians* The aptnens of the ehiHsical economic 
theory of the TJtilitariani to a century of expansion thr<>up:h tlie liberation 
of vast natural resources by individual enterprise^', and through the coming 
of the Great Industry, has often been noticed. 
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Jurists at the present time a reaction toward the voluntaristic 
and pragmatic side of the earlier Utilitarianism. In any case 
the general tendency which we have remarked in political anti- 
intellectualism of revolt has been only nominally in the direction 
of an anti-state movement — so far as it has reached a more 
respectable plane than the advocacy of blind destruction. The 
effort has been directed against “Victorian” democracy, against 
“parliamentarism” and against “sovereignty”, but it proposes 
simply to substitute the functional state for the representative 
state-person, and to extend law as widely as authority of any 
sort is a social fact. It has become, in short, a positivistic 
pragmatism, an Instrumentalism. 

With the pragmatic side of this movement which insists on 
the social relevancy of government as the organ of law, and 
upon the necessity of decentralizing the agencies of legislation 
and of administration to conform to community of interest, the 
co-organic theory is in accord. That is, in Crocean terms, the 
economic aspect of the. practical activity of the state, its organic 
arrangement. It is therefore one part of the business of politics. 
Without it, unity of legal rule remains merely formal. But 
with the positivistic program of functionalism which challenges 
the unified rule of law, which challenges the necessity of any 
other but a functional representation, which attacks the special 
legitimacy of state power and of law, the co-organic theory takes 
sharp issue. Law as a mature system demands a special province 
for the state, if the state is to be the expression of a consensus 
of will about a unifying purpose. The representatives of the 
parliamentary organ of the State must represent not “interests” 
but “state-purpose”, if parliaments are to serve as something 
more than a battle ground on which the alignments of classes 
and conflicting groups are more and more clearly drawn until 
the scene of conflict is moved to more real war. Party politics 
and local constituencies are perhaps not ideal vehicles upon 
which to bear in the perfect legislator to power; but they are 
a better practical medium for obtaining a community of purpose 
than would be obtained by occupational representation. The 
“Grab it for the constituency” interests of the legislators would 
be multiplied and intensified, and even such community of 
purpose as is represented by the political programs of parties 
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campaigning for office would be lost in the demagogy of appeals 
to particular interests. Local and sectional particularism are 
perhaps preferable to interest-group and class particularism, and 
easier to unite on a workable legislative program. For represen- 
tation on a territorial basis makes it imper.ative for political 
parties to reconcile sectional with national interests if they are 
to survive. 

Naturally "interests” can not be kept out of politics under 
any system of representation. But if legislators are to ask them- 
selves the “right question”, as Rousseau called it, that is what is 
best for the “general will” (the co-organic purpose) of the com- 
munity, they cannot be the mere puppets of interest-groups. 
At the present moment in all large democratic states we find 
political organization responding in some mca.sure, however, 
to the pressure of group-interests, either through the existence 
of political blocs witliin the legislatures, or through lobbyist 
organizations and intcre.st groups t)f voters of pe.rhnps greater 
power. Almost all countries have similar problems in more 
simplified terms, usually centered about the industrial and 
agrarian problems.® Alw'ays it is a (piestion of political power 
corresponding to a very large degree to the strongest interest, 
or group of allied interests. Is this not to accept the economic 
interpretation of politics offered by Instrumentalism, to become 
pragmatically a “realist in politics” after the fashion of M. 

•professor and Bfrs. Beard, in The Kise of American (HvHhation, run 
that thread, evident in the McNary-llauicen Bill, through all American 
history. 

Balkan governments have more than once ridden info pow<‘r on UKrurian 
shoulders. I><mmark is perpetually vexed by agrarian prohlems. In larj?(* 
powers, too, there is a growing tendency to division between tlu^ inter('Hts of 
the farming sections and the interests of the manufacturing seel ions. Uussin 
remains an impossible experiment from the dommunist vi<‘wpoiut, h(H'uus(‘ 
of its stubbornly individualistic peasantry. Mussolini attompts (o hnlnnce 
agricultural with industrial development and talks of prevtnifing the dangers 
of urban issation, 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc has even proposed a complete systfun of peasant pro- 
prietorship under a sort of protective Guild System, in his x^ervile aSVw/c, 
as the remedy of our collectivist evils. He and Mr. Chesterton wish to go 
hack to a “Distributive State**. 

For the actual laws of agrarian tenure see “Die Agrargesetzgebung der 
Buropllischen Staaten vor und nach dem Kriege,** by W. Sehiff, Archiv fiir 
Sodahpkmmchaft und BozialpoUtik^ 1025, pp. 87-131, 

The recent International Dconomic Conference (1027) at (Geneva showed 
that agriculture the world over had been subordinated to industiw since the 
War. See its reports and also the Bulletins of Economic and Social Institu- 
tions of the International Institute of Agriculture at Home. 
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Duguit and Mr. Laski? Are not these the very facts that led 
the latter to speak of the survival of groups in competition, 
“Darwin-wise”? Ultimately will they not lead us to choose 
either the discredited state, or its Fascist alternative? 

Not altogether. The very existence of government under law 
instead of a universal feudal regime of petty groups, knowing 
no other arbitration than the right of might, shows to what 
a degree the state-purpose is real and operative in modern society. 

In the dialectic of history, Fascist is more apt than pluralist 
syndicalism to survive. In the constitutional state one wants 
control, limited and responsible. Nor is law in a constitutional 
state merely a camouflage for social force, as the “realist” view 
holds it is, unless social force be taken in a very much wider 
sense than the power of material constraint. The “interests” 
are at work in the making of the law, but they are themselves 
constrained to accept law as the expression of a wider com- 
munity of interest than any interest of their own, and one that 
is always to some extent informed with moral purpose. There 
are limits to “log-rolling” where parties must answer for their 
records. In the American federal government there are also 
the President and the Supreme Court. Where “interests” in- 
vade the realm of accepted social morality, where they begin 
to hinder the realization of the good life,— as, e.g., the liquor 
and saloon interests did in the United States— they meet a rebuke 
that is moral, not economic, sometimes a rebuke that is fanat- 
ical in its repudiation of human nature. 

Miss Mary P. Follett’s The New State is an interesting attempt 
to decentralize with the neighborhood group as the unit, giving 
recognition to the part the occupational group must play also. 
Although she is an advocate of federalizing authority, she is 
opposed to the political pluralists, who misinterpret James. It 
was, she thinks, through the “compounding of consciousness” 
that James found unity in the self, and it is to the same prin- 
ciple in the life of real moral groups that she looks for the 
unifying state, in the chapter on “Political Pluralism”. The 
community principle of the neighborhood group^ she hopes to 
make the unit of political association, though it never quite 
appears how “the true Federalism” is to be brought about, 
except through the analogy of the relation of the Community 
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Council with the Council of National Defense. Her subse- 
quent work on Creative Experience carries this problem fur- 
ther by a psychological analysis of the nature of group coopera- 
tion. 

The use of war-time analogies to treat the creation of a 
“general will” surely underestimates the difference in peace- 
time feeling. In the one case, the “principle of wholeness” to 
which Miss Follett looks for “the social law; the law which 
connects neighborhood with neighborhood”, is actually realized 
in the phenomenon of a nation almost organic in its war unity. 
In the other, the separate interests of different groups tend to 
pull against each other, and the neighborhood community itself 
lias interests which differ according to whether one lives in 
Boston, in proper Back Bay or around Scollay kScpiarc. 

The grouj) principle has been more correctly inierpreted by 
the pluralists perhaps than by Miss Eolloti’s pragmatic and 
somewhat Romanticist Hegelianism, so long at least; as economic 
interests arc consulted as the test of the intensity and validity 
of group life. Miss Follett says that “the local units must 
grow sovereignty” through a “iiroctsss of life, always unifying 
througli the interpenetration of this Many-Onenoss an infinite 
goal.” ® But natural growth deiiends upon many other tilings 
than what might be called “the will to grow it”, and until the 
neighborhood community takes on a character of more real 
social unity than at present characiterizc's it in cither urban or 
rural life, men must find in tlie party-system the chief organ 
of unification on national issues. 

The groups like Women’s Club Federations and the League 
of Women Voters (for the Women Voters have become suddenly 
something to be reckoned with politically) the variou.s Civic 
Clubs (Rotary, Kiwanis, etc.) extending throughout (he nation, 
have become instruments of forming opinion in the United States 
that have the greatest political significance, in spite of their non- 
political character. Labor Unions and Chambers of Commerce 
have a tendency to educate their members politically after the 
fashion of the Jesuits: to indoctrinate them, in opposite direc- 
tions, of course, in the two cases, 

The whole structure of modern society is associational, even 

•The Nem State, pp. mtl. 
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where its political methods tend to run to “mass democracy”, 
to the initiative and referendum, as they do in some Western 
States. To “put over” a popular vote on a measure, means to 
get great interest poups “behind” it. The traditional Jeffer- 
sonian confidence in the vox 'po'pvXi/ has operated to put the 
election of senators and even of judges in the reach of universal 
suffrage, and to extend the area of popular decision through a 
ballot referendum on important questions of public policy. In 
California, for example, an elector is frequently called upon to 
decide several very complicated issues on one ballot: e.g., anti- 
Japanese land laws, additional taxation for public improvement, 
education, etc.; state-ownership of water-power; and proposals 
of various sorts, amounting in 1914 to forty-two separate 
decisions. 

This may be taken as showing, in a different direction, the 
tendency and an obviously exaggerated tendency on the evidence 
of the times, to limit the general sphere of legislative activity 
by popular intervention, in contrast with the growth of special 
commissions, and ad hoc bodies which relieve representatives 
of detailed legislation. In the areas in which the co-organic 
purpose of the entire community is at stake, and where the 
electors can reasonably be supposed to have educated opinions, 
the mandate sought by government may be a direct one. But 
the difficulty of putting proper limits on the type of referenda 
seems insuperable. The American experiment in constitutional 
conventions is especially interesting for the problem in co-organic 
organization of purpose-expression that it offers, for here a 
separate organ is created to organize the fundamental law by 
which the legislature must be bound. Experience has shown 
the electorate of the average American State to be quite as 
conservative as the electorate of Switzerland, even in the ref- 
erenda on questions of accepting the work of constitutional con- 
ventions.^® 

The co-organic theory of the State sees the only possible 
remedy for the acute conflicts of interest, not in turning the 
legislature into a battle-ground for the realization of group ends 
by political means, nor, on the other hand, in allowing the con- 

”For modern literature on the Initiative and Referendum see Haines 
and Haines, Principles and Problems of Government (revised edition). 
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flicts to settle themselves "Danvin-wise” in the presence of a 
passive state as a mere onlooker. The upshot of that attitude 
is to make life so intolerable that Fascism is welcomed by con- 
trast as the lesser of the two evils. The remedy lies rather (1) 
in taking out of the sphere of general legislative interests the 
special problems of groups, those of internal organization and 
autonomy, by means of liberal charters reserving mainly the 
right of ultimate judicial review, and (2) in retaining within the 
legislative competence the power of co-ordinating group ends 
by limiting their use of force and by evaluating their ends 
in terms of the co-organic purpose of legal community which 
they serve. As a concrete instance of the first problem, that of 
administrative and legislative decentralization, it is only neces- 
sary to point to the tremendous growth of home-rule in local 
and regional authorities within a federal framework of law, 
to committees and commissions, to such industrial experiments 
as advisory arbitration bodies for labor disputes, legally organ- 
ized trade-boards, industrial councils, and the Whitley Report; 
to the newer attitude of English and American law toward legal 
corporate personality ; and to business arbitration and the growth 
of unions and professional associations setting their own stand- 
ards. Each type of group has a fimc.tion of education and of 
social integration; it is impossible to overstate its real importance 
to modern society; but that function is not to absorb the indi- 
vidual either morally or juridically. To prevent just such an 
absorption is the function of the rule of law which has been 
stated under the second of the problems of the state in terms 
of the “co-organic purpose of legal community”. Without the 
integrating power of legal sovereignty, unified by judicial review 
in accordance with the constitutionally defined purpose of the 
State, or by the High Court of Parliament (under the English 
system now a legislature) the rule of law degenerates into a 
battle-royal of interests. 

Obviously this is to attribute a fundamental importance to 
the judiciary, as well as the legislature, in modern governments. 
But the power of judicial review, under the co-organic inter- 
pretation of the State, is not a separated power, so much as the 
means of coordinating power. There is a tendency, often re- 
marked in the American judiciary, to use its power of consti- 
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tutional interpretation with legislative freedom.^^ Statutes are 
not so much brought into constitutional conformity as “con- 
trolled” into thinly disguised judicial enactments by limitation. 
There is, of course, a large historical justification for particular 
cases of the exercise of such power, particularly under a govern- 
ment in which the pioneer distrust of ofiice-bearers has bred a 
system of cheeks and balances which sometimes checks into 
static equilibrium, and balances in impotence. 

The natural result, however, has been to draw the judiciary 
into politics. Election of judges has spread as far as the Supreme 
Bench of the several states and the recall of judicial decisions, 
the popular election even of federal judges, and “judicial recall”, 
as it has been termed, or the power to remove judges from of&ce 
by a popular vote as a rebuke for unpopular decisions have 
seemed at several periods of our history about to threaten the 
independence of the bench upon which much of the ’successful 
working of the bold American experiment in democratic govern- 
ment has been based in the past.'“ Actually even the elected 

oallcd the governmental system of the United States *‘an aris- 
tocracy of the robe'" (quoted by T. E. Powell, Political Science Quarterly, 
VoL XXX in, p. d.'ib). The elder La Follette before the campaign of 1924 
for the Presidency, provoked a great deal of political agitation by proposing 
that the two houses of (Jougrt^HS he empowered to make a law constitutionally 
valid by repassing it by a two-thirds majority, as they are able to do in the 
case of the Pia^sident’s veto. Theodore Roosevelt in 1912 went so far as 
to advocate the “Uecall of Judicial Decisions” by popular vote. La Follette 
also proposed to make the Federal Judges subject to popular election for 
ten-year terms. 

The literature on the subject of the power of the judiciary to enact covert 
legislation under the cloak of judicial review and constitutional control is 
endless. An interesting treatment of the origins of the idea is to be found 
in A. O. McLaughlin, The Oourt$, the Constitution, and the Parties, Per- 
haps the work of I'rofcHSor Thayer has established the historic development 
of this power from its assumiition by Chief-Justice Marshall in the famous 
MarUiry vs. Madison (heyal Essays) most definitively. Cf. also C. A. 
Beard’s 77te Stipreme Court and the Constitution, and E. Lambert, op. cit. 
(for a very complete documentation). E. S. Corwin’s monograph. The Doc- 
trine of Judicial Review, and 0, 0, Haines, The American Doctrine ^Judi- 
cial Supremacy are limited surveys supplemented by Charles Warren, 
Congress, the Supreme Court and the Constitution, and the first volume 
of his monumental three volumes, Supreme Court in United States 

^ Cf. Dean Pound’s warning to the men of the law, Introduction to i he 
Spirit of the Common Lau). Roosevelt’s Progressive Party, taking “lany 
of the old Populist ideas, was sponsor for much of the movement towara 

a more direct democracy. ^ 

As early as 1B12, the prophetic voice of Chancellor Watties of South 

Carolina had been raised against the attempt of the 

**The intervention of the judiciary in legislative acts, he said, if it was 
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judiciary in the states is still fairly independent. But the real 
function of the judiciary is not legislation cloaked under the 
interpretative robe of the law, most of all where there is a 
rigid constitution to be applied. It is perhaps of some signifi- 
cance to note that in Prance, as under the less rigid and unwritten 
constitution of England, no such liberties have betui taken by 
the judges with statutes duly passed by a Parliauuuit legally 
absolute in its sovereignty, possibly because of tradition, but 
possibly also because the courts arc legislatively created. The 
proper judicial function, assumed with a success none will deny 
by the British judiciary, is that of unifying the law of the 
land in practice, by dint of that “artificial reason and judgment 
of the law” which Coke boldly opposed to the will of James I. 
Judicial interpretation is not, of course, like the oi>erniiou of a 
slot-machiue, as Dean Pound has shown so pitliily.”’ But judi- 
cial empiricism can not be carried into covert h'gislal.ion without 
over-stepping its proper bounds. The e.oimnon law and h'gitimatc 
constitutional review in a federal state! possessed (»f a Bill of 
Rights, offer a sufficient field for judieual discretion without 
intruding upon statutes on the grounds of reasoiiahleness. 

A real necessity exists for making justice praci.i<!ally available 
by the same iwocess of docentraliKation applieel to the judiciary 
that operates in modern legislation. Muc.li is being done and 
well (lone, in business, labor, and trade arbitration outside the 

frequent or for dnbioui would be the Houree of ko Krt'ut a jt^alouHy 

airaiuHt Huh power ami of a prejudiee ho aKaiuHl it, that it, would 

provoke moaHuren leading to the total <b^Ht, nud ion of tlu^ iudepeudeiHM^ of 
judgew, and thim of tbe bent wafeguard of the (louHtitution” (tpioted by 
M. Fal, Lambert, op, elL, p. 00)* 

The real “halanee of power*’ in the Anu^rienn governnauit is often found 
in the Supreme Court Vietor WcHt Hhow(*d in the haw licviow 

(Vol. Vni, pp. 571-5T5) that of the fifty live easi's cited by (h W, <*-oUins 
in The h^mrteenth Amendment and the Htalei*, in whieh the Supreme Lourt 
of the United Statea had admitted reeourse against the static Htatutes on 
account of violations of the 14th Amendment, only twentydnur hn<l been 
unanimously decided, and of the rest, many of thmn only by tivi‘ to four 
votes. In Labor deciaioni, the Coronado (Uml Co. ease present.i^d th(* almost 
unifpie speetacle of a eourt unanimous in its decision, b^ivi* to four deci- 
sions against; federal laws are few in number tint of the greatest impor- 
tance — e.g., ToTlook Farmer '* h Loan d 'Trust Co, (1804), wliieU had to 
be overridden by the 10th Amendment. 

^ Cf. his ‘‘Social and Illegal dustice/’ Proceedmos of the Afissouri Bar 
Amooiationf 1912, p» 41)5, and the chapter on “la^gal Philosophy” in the 
Bpirii of the Common Lata, as well as “Law in Books and Law in Action,” 
44 American Law Bmiew^ p* 12, and Introduction to the PhUosophp of Lau^ 
'and his InUrpreiatiom- of Legal Mkiorp, 
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regular courts. Courts, especially commissions with mixed func- 
tions of a quasi-judicial character, have followed the march of 
legislation toward specialization of function. But wherever they 
have escaped the unification of the legal sovereign, they have 
had to be brought back by judicial review into the realm of 
the rule of law.’^ In the courts, indeed, lies the sole available 
means of harmonizing into the rule of law the growth in power 
of the executive branch of government to an extent that practi- 
cally dominates the legislative. It is commonplace in these days 
to remark the accretion of real political power to the President 
and his advisers in the United States, and to the Cabinet and 
its ministers in England. Although there have been unmistakable 
signs of a disposition to “balk” like a stubborn and overdriven 
mule, lately manifested by both Congress and Parliament, the 
dominance of the executive over the legislative program is still 
sufficiently marked. In France the power of the executive in 
this direction, much more curbed by a multi-party system and 
by the Parliamentary commissions in its legislative initiative, if 
not in the latitude permitted it in the exercise of its adminis- 
trative duties, has brought with it a compensating increase in 
administrative responsibility. The Conseil d’Etat has served 
some of the functions of a supreme court, and administrative law 
has tended more and more clearly to fix administrative respon- 
sibility for its acts upon the government. In this manner the 
courts arc serving to bring all actes de gouvemement within what 
Duguit, J^zc, and Bcrtheldmy have shown to be an increasingly 
harmonious rule of law.^® 

The point is often made that, as a matter of fact, constitutional 
gove.rnment under modern conditions is no longer so much a 
matter of separate expressions in each act of a popular mandate 
(as the intellectualist construction of representative expression 
of a general will assumed) but a matter of expert administra- 
tion and formation of policies under a mandate of popular con- 
fidence. And up to a point that is quite true. France has finally 
awakened to the organic necessity of setting her finances in order. 
The powers granted to Poincare’s ministry were willingly given 
at last. A mandate to experts is, indeed, what the co-organic 
theory would lead ua to expect wherever the community purpose 
Cf. note supm, in the Modern State, Chapter 5. 
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has found articulate means of expression. But what limits of 
policy may we impose upon experts? The organic arrangement 
of the state is no mere mechanism with the function of registering 
mechanically the decrees of automatic social rt'.aclions, nor is 
it the completely rationalized creation of an infallible general 
will. Mr. Walter Lippmann has shown that “public opinion" 
conceived as an organic will is hardly more than a phantom. 
The state is the expression of a purpose not always clearly self- 
conscious, any more than purpose is in the individual. The 
acts of those who control its policies are tentative and experi- 
mental, sometimes hesitating and half-blind. But wherever a 
really co-organic political community exists, with party systems 
and a rich associational life to form opinion, the law is a con- 
sciously directed effort toward clarifying those acts, and rendering 
them coherent. The direction of admini.stralion and the forma- 
tion of policies can only be entrusted tn men, politically expert 
and politically as responsible as is possible undc'r th(! given 
circumstances] What is the technique, of representative control? 
How far is it necessarily ex jmt facto? 


CHAPTER XV 

THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATE 

Any normative approach to the problem of authority must 
be prepared to offer a fruitful technique for the organization of 
co-organic responsibility as well as an orientation for the prob- 
lem of the moral basis of authority. I have spoken of 
constitutional responsibility. May that not exist wherever the 
ruler does in fact satisfy the ruled? Are fixed and fundamental 
, laws or customs needed? Need we demand limited terms of 
office and representative control? What means of translating 
purpose into fact ought to characterize the constitutional state? 
The criticism of Mr. Laski’s ideal solution has already given 
many hints as to points of agreement with his fertile theories, 
as well as points of difference. It will be useful, perhaps, to add 
a final word on the nature and technique of the responsible 
state in order to make more explicit some of the implications of 
this critique of pluralism and Fascism. 

In the first place it is manifestly impossible to offer a general 
formula for the distribution, functioning, and limitation of 
powers that would apply to all states, even if mankind were more 
racially and culturally homogeneous than it is, and at more 
uniform stages of industrial development. Huge, heterogeneous, 
cultural areas such as exist in the United States and in other 
countries of similar character demand federal institutions, a 
division of powers, and some supreme arbitral body to determine 
the constitutional use of powers. It is often urged that if the 
judiciary’s right of passing on the constitutionality of laws is 
susceptible to arbitrary abuse, the amending system must be 
rendered adequate to correct judicial absolutism. In 1924 Mr. 
LaFollette proposed to vest the power in Congress as well as the 
courts (in fact above the courts), and to elect the federal 
judges for ten-year terms. At the same time, the necessity 
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of rigidity in the fundamental bases of fc'deral nssoedation is 
such that the amending system ought tioi. to be readerc'd a 
legislative agency. Better correct the method of selecting judges, 
the tradition of judicial interpretation, or the policy of put- 
ting some of the property provisions of Bills of Rights in 
their hands, particularly of property rights under sweeping 
provisions that permit arbitrary interpretation, if we arc to 
restrain the judges from what amounts practically to a veto 
of social legislation — better this than tamper with the amend- 
ing clause to render it more flexible. For according to the 
coorganic analysis, the constitution is the permanent basis 
of political co-operation. If it become the spoils of a bare 
majority of the federalized nation after an election victory, it 
ceases to have value as a federal instrunumt., or as a permanent 
basis of moral consent. Protection through judicial review for 
federal purpos(!s, for a proper separation of powers, for the pro- 
tection of personal liberty in itself edueat.es a nation to political 
morality bec.ausc it demands resi^eet for the ruh^ of law. Judi- 
cial review serves to hold the administrative and It'gislative 
elements in a proper relation to tli('. c.onslitutional basis in a way 
licculiarly valuable in a federal state. Tlu; l.ec.hni(iue of political 
responsibility through parliamentary c'ontrol is perhaps more 
eff(!ctive in the smaller unitary state. 

For if diversity of sectional interest.s tends to prevent highly 
unified party-control and to make the separalion of powers 
more apt to secure a working balance in the fedc'ral state, the 
same principles do not apply to a udosely knit, homogeneous 
nation like England. There is not the sanu* ncaicssity for pro- 
tecting the diversity of federal ansas, unless ones thinks of Eng- 
land in relation to the Dominions. And the Dominions have 
passed beyond a federal and into a national status of tlieir own. 
In the United Kingdom, “devolution” of any federal nature^ is a 
doubtful virtue, so far as regional legislatures with protected 
areas of competency are concerned.^ Deconcentration of admin- 
istrative functions is a matter of arrangement on the basis of 

^See Wan-Hsuan Chiao, Devolution in Great Hritain, f!<»linuliii( Univer- 
sity Studies in History, Economies, ami I>ul)lie iaiw, Vol. dXXIV. No. 273, 
and H. .1. I^tski, Qrammar of PoUtire, Part TI, (11iai>. P for a evii.ieisin of 
devolution. See also the extracts on Devolution in Suit and liarrowfH, 
Brithh PoUtios in Transition, 
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the most efficient government possible; but legislative unity is 
necessitated by the interweaving of foreign and domestic policy. 
No scheme of further dividing parliaments by a functional ar- 
rangement— either guild socialist, Sydney-Webbicalist, or other 
—can work which forgets this primary function of coordinating 
all policy into a coherent administration. 

We may conclude then, that other things being equal, the 
historically developed system of parliamentary government with a 
flexible constitution, dependent for its safeguards upon a spirit of 
constitutional morality, fits the United Kingdom just as a legally 
rigid functional separation and a federal division of powers is 
necessary to the United States. The former has the advantage of 
being a quicker, stronger, less wasteful, and more responsible 
form of government for a small, closely interdependent nation. 
It is possible tliat the future development of national solidarity 
of culture in the United States may bring with it an increasing 
fusion of pow(irs by making majority rule more possible, and 
with it ii limited responsibility of the executive to the legislature.^ 
Such a rcsixmsibility already exists ex post facto when Sena- 
torial investigations force resignations of cabinet officers. 

What, however, of the machinery of representation necessary 
to inKSuro eonstii.utional responsibility? It may, of course, be 
varied trcnuuulously to fit different states and different stages of 
political development as it is in the rich social laboratory of 
the British Empire. Universal suffrage is not logically implied 
except in highly ciducated nations. In general, I accept Mr. 
Laski’a ideas as to the defensibility of the present parliamentary 
system, with especial emphasis upon the greater flexibility of 
control from national rather than local motives, possible in 
practice only where non-resident candidacy strengthens the 
national party leaders. Politics offers a career under the English 
system that a young man may choose without paying too great 

® There is a real need of a modern treatise on Federal Government to 
supplement J. A* Freeman’s History of Federal Governments and A. V. 
Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, and the classic passages of the Federahst. 
For discussions of advantages and disadvantages see Freeman, op. mt., 
Chaps. 1 and 2, For a <*omparison of parliamentary sovereignty with fed- 
eralism, see Chaps. 2 and 4. Dicey, op. cit., 9th ed. ^ ^ a 

Walter Thompson’s Federal CeMralimiion examines that particular tend- 
ency in the United States both in legislation and administration, 'without 
noticing any tendency to'ward a breakdown of the functional separation of 
powers as a <*onconni;Hnt, See also A* F. McDonald, l^ederal Aid* 
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a price of subservience to local interests, and with some possi- 
bility of making it the job of a life-time. Leadership, under a 
system of non-resident candidacy, is developed among the active 
representatives and parliamentarians, and not among bosses of 
local areas operating behind the scenes. The hands of representa- 
tives arc slrengtlicned by the greater independence that chances 
of election in another constituency give, whereas a .single defeat 
is often disastrous to the congressional career of any excej)! 
the second-rate, small-town lawyer, under the American system. 
Of course, such a tradition can not be created by fiat, and it is 
particularly hard to implant in a federal country wedded to 
the custom of local delegates whose merits are judged in terms 
of their raids upon the national “pork barrel” in the interests 
of their constituencies. It can be brought about in the United 
States only by developing within the states the importance of 
national issues. In this connection proportional representation 
might have real merits in the United States. 

The party system, with territorial representation, seems to be 
proved by such social experimentation as we have yet had, to 
be the best primary moans of securing democratic control of 
policy. There is no valid reason why universal adult suffrage 
should not be tempered by educational and inttdligence tt^sts. 
Conceivably a publicly educated democracy may demand edu- 
cational qualifications for candidacy to public offices. In order 
to secure the simplicity requisite for responsibility there is an 
obvious necessity for decreasing both the immher of elections 
and the number of elective officers. On the whole the initiative 
or referendum as a democratic remedy seems to be a confession 
of the bankruptcy of the representative system. The remedy lies 
in curing the weakness of legislatures rather than in taking over 
the onus of decision through direct popular votes. When we 
begin to take our political problems as seriously as befits their 
importance and our national status, we can create a better 
tradition of public duty and of office-holding. But a change of 
heart is often vastly assisted by a change of machinery that 
removes the voter’s feeling of impotence. 

As the efficiency of government is also a consideration of 
primary necessity, public administration bulks always larger in 
importance in the modem state. Whether one likes it or not. 
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the major part of actual government is in the hands of a 
bureaucracy of civil servants.® No code, no common law, no 
statutory enactments, or executive ordinances are self-executing. 
It goes without saying that the organization of the commissions, 
the departments and the civil service, which coordinate and 
transmit the actual application of all social purpose of a legal 
character, must insure continuity of service, personal efiSciency, 
and administrative responsibility. Even legislation depends 
for the greater part of its detailed bulk on the civil servant. 

General indications of attitude have been given already on 
this question. Continuity of service must be maintained by 
denying the right to civil servants to strike as an organized 
threat. I accept the position of Duguit on this as sound, agree- 
ing generally to organization for purposes of protest and for 
the representation of grievances and the improvement of morale, 
but not for tlie purpose of directing an organized stoppage in 
the public services. There is also a serious question as to whether 
public servants ought to ally themselves with national trade 
unionism, when the latter is a political organization as it is 
in England. Baldwin has answered this by a dogmatic negative. 
The civil servants arc politically so numerous and so important 
an element in the community that they do not lack means of 
making themselves heard and felt. And if government services 
are to enter into group competition by means of strikes to 
increase wages, we shall soon have a state like that of pre- 
Fascist Italy. Poincard has recently called attention again to 
the danger to free institutions in France from a plethoric and 
powerful bureaucracy. Baldwin’s government is depriving civil 
servants of the right to join general Labor Unions. Coolidge 
became Vice-President of the United States largely because of 
an historic sentence that expressed the extremest form of this 
view. “There is no right to strike against the public safety by 
anybody, anywhere, anytime,” he said to the Boston police. 

As for personnel efficiency and the technique of administra- 

’ For an intereatinB and profound interpretation of the historical relations 
between bureaucracy and representative legislatures, and the modern bearing 
of the i)robIem on Kuropean parliamentarism .see The Crisis of European 
Democracy by Moritz .1. Bonn (Institute of Politics Addresses, Williams- 
towii, 1025). Sec also Carl Schmitt, PoUtische Romantik and Die Diktatur; 
A. Weber, Die Krise de» Modernen Etaatsgedankens in Europa. 
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tion, it is svifHcieiit to note that most of our prcHont (lini<nil(,i<w 
have flowed in tlic past from three source's, each of which se'cnis 
to be in a fair way to bo amcUornteal: (1) hick of scienliOc 
study of administrative prol)lemH, and jiartiindarly a lack of 
means of pooling information.* I'his is a coiuHlion rapidly 
disappearing in this country before the organization by s(,ates, 
colleges, and the Federal Government of propi'r faciliiies for re- 
search, and for encouraging qualilied researchers. U, would 
be impossible to overestimate the potentialities of the inde- 
pendent foundations for research in the social scienccB, if they 
are themselves wisely administered. At present,, the danger si'cms 
to be rather a lack of fruitful methods than a want of facilities 
or of researchers. (2) The continuance of the spoils .system even 
in the appointment of the most imporbint bureau chii'fs and 
ubiquitously in the appointimmts of si, ate and local ollicials 
where government comes nearest home to t,he ordinary indi- 
vidual. (3) 3'hc assumption that the state can “hire a Daniel 
Webster for forty dollars a month’’, as one old 'I'ennessean 
whom I knew used to put it. Executive talents, as well as tech- 
nical, command such sums from prival,e companies that gov- 
ernment is hard put to it to wiuip even its most, lu-eessary 
control cominissions," with qualified experts, or to kee() them 
away from the lure of private firms, sometimes interested in 
removing them from quite immediate and obvious motives, 

*For a survey of the affoueieH now extHting for Hueh roHotiroh hop the Ur 
port of the Amerionn Couneil of learned HooiotioH, Sttwry nf Hwnrt^h. 
ll, I>. I.Iall in The lirituh (Ummonwealth oj han onHod aliontion 

to the j?reat need for HubHuUary (’(mferen(‘eH and Mpoctnl nKonotPH f(»r thin ro 
operative pooliniur of infonmition in the Kmpire, partly in pro<R*HH of reiiHvin 
tion at the proHcut time. 

*See the exposition, all the more trenehnnt f<»r heiiig diapasHitmate, of 
the present x><divy of appointing: and retaininj? “Hurenu tduefn in the Nn 
tlonal Administration of the ttnited HtateM*’ by Arthur \\\ MneMalunn Am, 
Pol. Hev., Vol. XX, Mos, .1 ami 4 (Auk. and Ni»v. lOIJti), 

**As a former member of the Hailroac! (lommiHslon of the Htate of t’nli 
fornia (meant to regulate all public utilities of state wide Higuitieutj<-e ) om-e 
put the matter to me: **Wheu we have an engineer who is really eapahle, 
the big corporations snap him np at double the salary, usually at some eriti 
cal time in our decisions. Even if the offer is not opiudy nuuie then, be 
knows his fate depends on his attitude. The te<‘imieiunH who are left an* 
usually so incompetent that they are tiro wheat en l>y tlu* espioUs of the 
corporations, and accept whatever estimateH ar<‘ otr<u'ed.*' Every ?i(udea( nf 
public administration will be able to supply a wealth of similar tmae-i fmm 
Ms own knowledge. See O, 0. HormeH’s study of Muhw Puhliv ( 
(Bowdoin (lolh‘gc Bulletin No. .1U4, Feb. BI27). 
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It is of fundamental importance to build up an esprit de corps 
in the Civil Service and then to make its expertness really avail- 
able to the Legislature. The separation of powers often defeats 
this aim, and that is perhaps the most serious criticism of a 
legislative machinery like ours in the States of the United States 
where this cooperation is rendered difficult. 

Administration is like the nervous system of an organism, 
carrying and interpreting messages throughout the whole. In 
the modern state, simply because the economic efficiency and 
organic security of government bulk so large in daily life, good 
administration is fundamental to any realization of the state 
purpose. A change of attitude toward it is already apparent 
that may give us a better tradition, more like England’s. It 
has long been pointed out that our civil service examinations 
attempt to find already acquired fitness for positions rather than 
to test general capacity — ^with bad results in the upper classifi- 
cations. 

Responsibility for administrative acts has been somewhat 
discussed in the critiques of M. Duguit and of Mr. Ernest Barker. 
I need only add my conviction, even though it differs from that 
of so competent authority as Mr. John Dickinson in the mat- 
ter of administrative law and its development by courts, that 
the common law needs to develop a special administrative 
jurisprudence and a properly qualified and flexible system of 
administrative courts, particularly to deal with the responsibility 
of the state in law. Here as elsewhere in administrative matters, 
modern Germany offers a remarkable example. Professor Dick- 
inson has offered a more conservative estimate of remedial 
needs ’’ in his attempt to restate the governing principles of 
administrative justice under our American common law prac- 
tice in the well-documented study already noticed. While he 
takes a pragmatic view that the courts can never draw sharp 
lines between law and fact for the criteria of “fair” return in 
administrative valuations, he appears to feel that the courts 
ought to leave facts as much as possible to experts. 

The relation between executive and legislative bodies, and the 

’ Op. cit.. Note 3, Chap. XIV. Gf. A. Merkl, Allgemeine Terioaltungs 
Ichrc., Vienu’u, 1!)37 (Springe). The older works of Otto Mayer and Jellinek 
art^ out of date, hut still remain the fullest accounts. 
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extent of legislative control through committees or commissions, 
or through a cabinet system responsible to parliament must 
differ with historical conditions, racial tcmiicrs, (mliural and 
economic homogeneity of population. In general federal gov- 
ernments seem to rely more effectively for stable conditions 
upon a more politically independent execul.ive than i,ll(^ pnrci 
parliamentary system affords, one who can enfore.e a limit, (al 
discipline over his legislature through party leadership, and over 
his administration by liberal powers of removal, as well as of 
appointment to offices of a political nature. More compact states 
can with profit centralize responsibility in a parliamentary 
system, although the parliamentary system, when it is not based 
upon a fairly stable party grouping, has certain marked dis- 
advantages under the rapidly changing conditions of modern 
life through interrupting the continuity of governmental policy 
with undue frequency.'* However, in some insiuiuH's, int, (ir- 
ruption is a positive virtue and four years is a long while to 
wait for it. Senate investigations really enfona'd an individnal 
responsibility on the Harding rSgime. If, by having the rec- 
ognized right to question representatives of the executive 

•Various proposals liavo beau mado lor losHoninK tho «<*riouHuoMH at au 
overturn of governments, or for making them Iohh Hom<‘ ef tluun 

have been ineorporated into presldentiai feai.ureH. (See (1. JMarlin, “'‘rhe 
Growth of Presidential Government in Idnrope,” Am. Pol PH, Vo). 

XVII, No. 4). Mussolini, in so far as he has a eonstSttitional position, 
has what amounts to presidential tenure at the King of I tally’s legal p|<‘aH» 
ure, not the ehamber’i. For Fngllsh opinion st»e Willoughby and U<kg«*rM, 
An Introduction to tho ProMem of (hvcrnmonl pp. 2JM-2d2, and Fl M. Sait 
and I). P, Barrows, Briiuh PoUHm in Trmimtioni pp. 122-157. 

The Constitution of the Irish Free State attempts a combination of respond 
sible and non-responaible minister® in the same executive couiicil and with- 
out much practical difference in the working of ministerial responsihility. 
See Stephen Owynn, Ireland, 

Up to 1926 in the Dominion® the practice of the Governor Gemu-al m well 
as the Governors in Australian State® had been to refuse flisHolution to a 
defeated government under certain conditions. (See A. B. Keith, The Von- 
^tiiuUon^ AdminUtraiioni and Laiee of the BHtuh hJmpire, pp. 209-211.) 
This will probably no longer take place even in the States after the ItniKunni 
Oonference of 1926. The new status of Boyal Governors is V^ice-Begnl, 
with the Crown’s position having become purely cerenuynial and symboruL 
For Canada see especially H. A. Smith, Federalism in it^orth America^ pp. 
BS ff. The moat recent and important exeridse of the pow<*r wms Baron 
Byng’s refusal of dissolution to Mackende King and the Liberal Cabinet in 
February, 1920. ■ 

The best brief critique in English of the difficulties of Parliamentarism 
is perhaps Herr M. Bonnes VHsk of European Democracy, <4ted supra, 
Note, S. 
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dopartiBcnts, the Senate might forestall instead of punish^ we 
should have a judicious mixture of presidential with parliament- 
ary government. Probably such a right would involve the re- 
construction of the Senate upon a regional basis of representa- 
tion. It is hardly conceivable that the House of Representatives 
should exercise this power without a complete shift of emphasis 
on its function. 

The chiet difficulty with any system that would make our 
executive department in the Federal Government politically 
responsible to the Senate for its tenure of office — either indi- 
vidually or collectively — is that the control would be irrespon- 
sible itself. Unless the executive had the power to dissolve the 
Senate and to force the development of a responsible opposition 
ready to take over the administration, we might merely exchange 
our presidential system for a shifting coalition cabinet system 
like the French. 

On the whole the parliamentary systems of England and of 
France seem to be accommodating themselves to the contem- 
porary situation through a realization that any government must 
have a mandate of confidence for a certain period of experiment. 
It may be more a change of heart and of psychology that is 
wanted, on the part both of representatives and of the electorate, 
than a change of machinery. The duration of M. Poincare^s 
**ministry of national union” in France will be widely regarded 
in Europe as a test of the ability of parliamentary institutions 
to accommodate themselves, under the continental system, to 
the hard exigencies of national stability in finance during a 
dangerous period.® 

The advocates of Fascism (open or camouflaged) as “an eco- 
nomic solution” of all difficulties really reckon on getting gov- 
ernment by practical economic experts, which in modern times 
means government by bankers.^® Now bankers ought to have a 

• This is clearly evidenced by the almost hysterical acclaim with which 
the French press hailed the Poincar6 ministry in 1926 and by that barometer 

of conddence, the exchange value of the franc. ^ ^ , 

Mr, H. G, Wells, in The World of William ClissoU, wants the bankers 
without the Fascists. He has consistently opposed Fascism where G. B. 
Shaw has inconsistently upheld it. See the lucid exposition and c^^ique 
of Fascism as a historical phenomenon in a capitalistic society in M. 
Bonn, op. cit., supra, pp. 88 ff. Wm. Bolitho’s Italp under MussoUm pro- 
fesses to show, with perhaps unjust cynicism, the puppet character up to 
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large aay-so in any co-organic state, for no profe^Hsion is hettor 
qualified to direct economic reorganization, and no profi'ssion 
has, really, a more direct interest in tlio enduring prosperity of 
the community. But not all bankers take a long view of the 
situation. Some of them, who stand to gain whatever way tlu^ 
financial current acts, sec things naturally in I, onus only of an 
immediate and exorbitant return to themselvc's. And some of 
them are politically short-sighted in their attitude toward labor. 
It is this very fact that is making so dangcrcius the soveraneci 
of corporate control from corporate risk, through control by 
directorates swayed by the representatives of investment bankers 
who are often only self-interested manipulators. The golden 
rule of capitalism is the association of risk with control. Cor- 
liorate finance by losing that thread (aird evmi i.he ordinary 
stockholders’ meeting may hardly hope to follow it or regain 
it), has made imperative state regulation, or at heist state inquiry 
into and .suiiervision of all economically important corporatt! 
finance.^' 

Fascism as a philosophy doe.s not have to be importi'd from 
Italy. Insofar as it proposes to turn ov(>r the reins of goviam- 
menf. to the sui)er-organic control of a financial him-archy, huii- 
ported by an uncritic, izable oligarchy of well-tamed private 
servants, but ruthless public masters, it is a philosophy indigenous 
to any state that is dedicated to maximum productivity, whether 
from choice or necessity. The pressure of post-war fiiuuieial 
problems on the continent of Europe threatims to sedmui hard- 
pressed states away from the luxury of lilH'-ralism— t,he i)ro- 
tection of a free public opinion. That means the end of respon- 
sible government and a return to the days tliat made podeBtat-s 

1024 of tho cbiof Fandst protagoiiiatiFi and thoir rdationn lo (ho Htntra iU>m 
merciale. Professoi' SalvemAm, howevott nitdbntOH control to Ihc uniHindHtn 
rather than to the bankeru. Bee The IHrtatorMp in Italy. 

^^1). n. KobertHon’« The Control of Industry In a little olnHNi<‘ of oronomio 
expoHition particularly bamnl upon FnKliHh conditionn. Boo also A. l^ij^ou, 
Economim of Welfare, and MarshaB’s elaanic, Industry and Trade (edition 
of 1919). 

In the United States, Professor W. Z. lUpley has more than on<‘o unsettled 
the hectic “bull” movement of the stock market by bis published analysoH 
of the dangers of non-voting stock control and the interesting deviees of 
holding and managing companies by the stock manipulators and certain lypos 
of investment bankers. Bee Main- Street and Wall Street, Introduction. 
Professor Hipley also of era iome remedies, which critics rarely bother to 
do in these days. 
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necessary. If the experiment fails economically, the power of 
control is gone, even the power of protest. Fascism becomes 
the only judge of its own success, so long as it can satisfy its 
militia of mercenaries. 

^ That this is ultimately a short-sighted policy, even for finan- 
ciers as a class, frequently does not impress the pragmatically 
minded. They want “results”, results that they can see at 
once: and social “discipline”, trains running on time and fac- 
tories actually at work are such results. It does not appear to 
them worth considering, even if it be true, that the best disci- 
pline can only be maintained in the long run by enlisting the 
consent of those under discipline. Consent that is free must have 
the right to think itself out through public criticism, and the 
right to enforce that criticism through constitutional responsi- 
bility. Consent that is forced to conform (though it may not 
in-otcst) can be bottled up — for a time. But unless industrial- 
ism has changed the hearts of men radically, few nations can 
bo reduced for long to this slave morality. To cork them up by 
Fascist methods is to invite ultimate explosion. What Fascist 
methods are doing is to render Communism a long-run aid. To 
lose respect for revolution because one has seen the backs of 
revolutionists and because there is an appearance of tranquillity, 
is simply to ignore history. Revolution is too many-headed a 
monster to tame by the bastinado method, or even by the added 
refinement of castor-oil.“ 

Those who urge the organic and anti-democratic state of eco- 
nomic solidarity base their claims upon two grounds: the first 
is that any attempt to elicit the popular will by ballot-box 
methods is vitiated by the rationalistic hypothesis of popular 
sovereignty. The second is that only organic government is 
efficient. 

“To speak of a sovereign people is to utter a tragic jest,” says 
Mussolini. Government is always by the few. Under demo- 
cratic methods, it is a government by demagogues or by hireling, 
and it is in either case not government for the people but mis- 
government of the people. Get a devoted and efficient dictator, 
who will rise to his position in Fascism through the will to 

“ For n statement of the ideal possibilities of a free world of labor see 

Burns, The Philosophy of Labor, 
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govern and the “struggle of capabilities”. Then do what lie says 
without question or murmur, if you wish for ec'-onoinie salvation. 
Otherwise your Phantom Public is called upon, like t.ho gods 
of old, to save you from natural disaster-— and it has no magic. 

A. Public Opinion and tub Phantom Puhi-k! 

Now there is little use in disputing some of the real truths 
stated, although they do not imply Fascism as a permanent 
remedy. In the United States there has been an almost mystic, 
belief in the value of mere “publicity”. Public opinion cannot 
act executively, as Mr. Walter Lippmann has finally concluded.”' 
The range of decision is so great that even a small and compact, 
group of individuals like a cabinet has infinite difficulty in bring- 
ing unified decision to bear upon them. Mr. Lloyd George, put 
it during the vi et armis period: “You can not make war with 
a Sanhedrin.” And he proceeded to cut his inner War Gabinet 
down to five. Nor can there be any reality in the concc'ption of 
a general will operative over the vast range of legislativi' deci- 
sions, certainly still less in the complex businoHs of judicial 
determination of legality. Even Rousseau limil.cd his general 
will to a small city state. Mr. Lippmann's conelusion is that this 
whole way of thinking of public opinion tries to grapph' with a 
ghost, although,, aside from its rationalism, it is somewhat like 
his earlier own way of thinking of Public Opinion (as dichSu, 
“pictures in the mind” or “stereotypes”) brought to hear by indi- 
viduals on all large issues. The only possibility of a real con- 
sensus in opinion in a large political community is one that, 
demands only that “a settled rule” be applied in all acts of 
government, and to the solution of all social “problems”. In 
other words, public opinion can only bo valid to enfore-c con- 

The Phmiom FulUc^, a revisioxi of his ptovious views to tiie possi“ 
bilities of m educated public opinion, given in FuUio OpiniotL See In 
Phantom PuUw on executive activity, especially (Jhapters III and IV* Mr. 
Ijiplimann's change of heart is especially interesting in view of tiie fact 
that his Preface of Politico was widely hailed as the manifesto of pragmatic 
anti-intellectualism in American political thinking. Uis idea of PuUic 
Opinion in the work of that name was, as has been wisely remarked, tixe 
notion of “private opinions on public questions”, ^ome rejection on the 
limitations of this antidntellectualistic conception hav<^ apparently led him 
to a restatement of public opinion simply as the equivalent of <*onHlitutionfd 
morality. , Both of these conceptions miss the nature of the real public 
opinion which FreBident Xowell has soundly analyzed in his eliissic work. 
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stitutional activity upon social groups in conflict. It can estab- 
lish an equilibrium that forces settlement by consent. It can not 
intervene on the intrinsic merits of the situation, because as an 
outsider it is “external” to them. 

1 he pragmatic answer of Mussolini to this chastened statement 
of democratic function would be simply that there are no settled 
rules. The times are in flux. A mandate must be unconditional. 
Any attempt on the part of the public to demand settled rules 
really implies ignorant intervention, usually that of conservative 
traditionalism. Rules are changing, and must change perpetually. 
Settlements that wait for consent are never made. One must 
decide and command — and enforce obedience. 

Naturally the coorganic theory of the state is sympathetic 
to Mr. Lippmann^s point of view, because it maintains that the 
rules of social conduct, even in changing, do not leap out of 
their skins. Constitutional continuity, through a mandate to 
responsible political leaders, is a surer way of social progress 
than the saltatory reconstruction of Mussolini, although the 
latter may be necessary where the former is not available. And 
it is worth remarking that Fascism, in becoming organic, has 
more and more accepted the necessity of settled social institu- 
tions, although it has denied the validity of public opinion to 
pass Judgment on their change or development. 

It is obviously where rules are challenged as “defective”, 
to use Mr. Lippmann's terminology, that it is impossible for the 
public to keep hands off or even to establish “an equilibrium” 
that will force a settlement by consent among the combatants 
he counsels opinion to do in cases where the settled rule 
is not challenged. The equilibrium of the old rule is not adequate, 
e.g., to the settlement of industrial issues where communism 
demands its change. It is the constitution itself that is in ques- 
tion, Just as it was when the Dred Scott constitutional decision 
brought the issue of the extension of slavery to Civil War. 

What Mussolini has said, with justice, is that where The basis 
of public opinion is shattered by a fundamental divergence, 
the issue is one of force. That is certainly the case where com- 
munism becomes revolutionary and powerful enough to defy 

Chap. XX. Of. John Dewey’s just published The PuUic and Its 

PrMmns, 
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the capitalistically organized constitutional stat.(>,. But what 
Mussolini goes on to say is only justifiable in particular break- 
downs: he holds that democracy is not, under the conditions of 
modern industrialism, an ade.ciuatc conduit for social forces; that 
the cliangc of rules necessarily implies a choice between com- 
munism and Fascism. 

It is evident, however, that if this is not to be true there must 
be a public opinion, capable of expressing its merits on general 
issues that are either acute and universally important, like war ; 
or chronic and annoying, like coal and railway strikes. On such 
issues there develops a public opinion that is not ghostly but 
real. What is the possibility of creating such an opinion? If 
it can not exist, Mussolini, and not Mr. Liiipmann and his brother 
editors, will decide what people shall accept as settled rules or 
will change the rules to order: I'here is no use for thci Labour 
Party in England to appeal to the electorate on an issue likt) 
nationalization of coal mines because such issuers are “external” 
to the public and can not be filtered to it. 

Mr. Lippmann’s pessimism arises from the assumption that 
“Education for Citizenship” expects sonudiow to create an omni- 
competent citizen. Home sorts of education, usually hailed as 
“for citizensliip”, obviously have a mystic, faith in such a myth. 
Mr. Lipfunaim himself has neither faith in the individual's 
capacity nor in the capacity of collective groujis of individuals 
to achieve effective purpose. I believe it is because he mis- 
interprets the nature of the group activity which depends upon 
individual personality but which maguifics and educates and 
makes the individual effective in manifold (k'.gree. Like Duguit 
and the rest of our positivistic anti-iutcllcctualists, he holds that 
groups (including the nation) arc abstractions, not realities; al- 
though, like them also, he admits that groups are the basis of 
modern social organization and social conflict. He is so struck 
with the “deep pluralism” of individual and of society, that he 
says “Society is not the name of a thing, hut the name of all 
the adjustments between individuals in their things; it is the 
individual who thinks, not the collective mind; it is the painter 
who paints, not the artistic spirit of the age; it is the soldiers 
who fight and are killed, not the nation.” 

Phantom FuUic, p, 172. 
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But, as we have seen in examining the co-organic nature of 
groups, the individual in the group is a different individual from 
this atomistic concept. If he thinks, and not the collective mind, 
his thinking must be colored, moulded, and limited by the group 
life which he shares; as an artist he derives inspiration and 
technique from a group and a tradition, as the history of art 
abundantly shows; as a soldier he dies not for himself but for 
the nation which has helped to produce him, the citizen. 

As a citizen, therefore, although he is not individually adequate 
to its problems, he is a member of a co-organic state: he acts 
within and upon a rich variety of associational life. As leader 
or follower, he shapes in various degrees the attitude of these 
groups. As a member of a political party, in particular, he shares 
in the formation of party programs by the filtering processes 
of representative government. His function is more negative 
than positive; he protests more than he projects; he is not 
atomistically adequate. But he may be raised by the education 
of his co-organized activity to effective citizenship, through 
learning to throw his weight effectively behind the leaders whom 
he critically supports. The public opinion of the nation will re- 
flect this composite focus through the resolution of all the foci 
brought to bear with varying intensity by different groups. Public 
opinion is therefore real because it is composed, not atomistically 
as an aggregate of isolated individuals, nor organically through 
a super-personality, but co-organically through the constitutional 
integration of many groups. Representative government and 
the party system still seem about the best method of evoking 
this active focus of group ideas. An adequate party system is 
responsive to group needs and group leadership without being 
at the mercy of an organized interest group. In the modern 
state this demands a centering of final responsibility in parties. 

It is Mr. Lippmann’s unwillingness to concede anything of 
reality to this co-organic filtration of purpose through the utiliza- 
tion of democratic leadership and constitutional divisions of 
power to conform to the area of purpose federally affected, that 
lies back of this cry of despair against majority rule. If majority 
rule is not institutionally filtered and federally restrained by 
constitutional morality, he is quite right in attacking it as an 
impossible demand upon public opinion to register itself auto- 
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matically by merely counting heads. That is the fault of the 
initiative and referendum, used indiscriminately for all sorts of 
issues. 

“A vote,” says Mr. Lippmann, “is a promise of support. It is 
a way of saying: I am lined up with these men on this .side. I 
enlist with them. I will follow. I will buy. I will boycott. I 
will strike. I applaud. I jeer. The force I can exert is placed 
here, not there.” 

But what Mr. Lippmann does not allow for is the purposive 
element of each choice, and of the total grounds for partisan- 
ship. It is true that “the action of a group is the mobilization 
of the force it possesses”, but it can not mobilize or possess force 
without satisfying the critical demand.y of its members. It.s 
members are not perhaps as critical as Mr. Lippmann. Neither 
arc its actions so reasoned as his, perhaps. But its memlx-ra in 
following leaders, in applauding and jeering, exercise tlni same 
I)rerogative of choice; and in that Ben.se the public iloes share 
in “selecting the candidate”, "writing the platform”, etc. 

Mr. Lippmann really recognizes that this constitutional mo- 
rality implies a powerfully active natiomd culture. “'I'he Ins 
may have favored certain manufacturing intercsla; the Outs 
may favor agricultural interests. But even those differing ten- 
dencies arc very small as compared with the immense area of 
agreement, established habit and unavoidable necoHsity. In fact 
one might say that a nation is politically stable when nothing of 
radical consequence is determined by its elections.”’'' 

But what are we to do where problems are disturbing and 
where alternative solutions of the greatest importance, must b(! 
chosen, as they must in England? Mr. Lippmann intc-rprets 
satisfactory adjustment to mean the absence of outcry and ('ff(?c- 
tive opposition. On that basis the Republican Party in (hiH 
country could justify Harding's r4gime as long an it “got by”. It 
is valuable, and in thorough accord with our theory of con.Htitu- 
tional sovereignty to insist upon the virtue of constitutional 
morality. But the focus of opinion on problomH depends to a 
large degree upon the effectiveness of editors like Mr. Lippmann 
and upon propagandist groups and parties, who air public prob- 
lems. Otherwise the galled jade may wince in vain; for lhi> 


^ Phantom ■PuUio^ p, 5T. 
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public withers go unwrung. Opinion organized through interest 
groups, through parties and groups of publicists who make them- 
selves felt, depends upon the ability of leaders to bring a satis- 
factory percentage of national issues within the range of John 
Citizen's comprehension, and to impose a public policy toward 
them that “hangs together” in the face of events. John Citizen 
can not run these affairs himself. But as a member of many 
groups, he takes attitudes that count. And education can raise 
the level of his effectiveness by making him critical of his values 
and armed against stampede by slogans or by the perversion 
of his instincts of fear, or by similar familiar manipulations of 
“public” opinion. 

Times of economic stress under conflicting social philosophies 
may rend constitutionalism to its core. Mr. Lippmann’s own 
formal test for judging the “new rule” which comes with the 
necessity of constitutional amendments implies that public opin- 
ion must always be united by constitutional morality. But the 
issue may shatter that unity. “To judge a new rule the tests 
are three: does it provide for its own clarification? for its own 
amendment by consent? for due notice that amendments will be 
proposed? The tests are designed for use in judging the prospects 
of a settlement not by its substance but by its procedure. A 
reform which satisfies these tests is normally entitled to public 
support.” “ 

As a sound maxim of constitutional morality, the tests for 
amending constitutions are excellent. But as a test of the con- 
sequences of concrete proposals for change its value is purely 
negative. It outlines some methods of settlement that would rule 
out the Fascist solution where constitutionalism is cherished 
more than any of the different interests that produce the con- 
flict. Where the consideration of the intrinsic value of the pro- 
posed change is concerned, however, it offers a procedural device 
as a test of the merits of a concrete measure— a queerly intellec- 
tualistic proposal from a pragmatist. Shall England, for in- 
stance, accept nationalization of industry as a policy simply 
because it is proposed in such a way as to conform to these 
tests? Or shall we revoke in the United States, through a con- 
stitutional amendment, the Supreme Court’s finality of decision 

” lUd., p. 138. John Dewey, The Puhlic and Ita ProUema, takes a differ- 

tut vkw* 
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as to the constitutionality of congrcsHional acts, supposing tlu'sc 
issues to have become vital enougli to be "problems"? It is 
obvioiis that the settlement of issues which demand (.he, change, 
of a settled rule, because of a challenge, to (hat rulci, must be 
made by “jiidging the prospect, s of a setl.lmue.nt, . . . by its 
stibstancc”— -contrary to Mr. Liitpmann’s vie.w of the limit, s of 
public opinion. 

What, then, is the true function of public opinion? Mussolini 
says; to support its masters. Mr. Lii)pmann says: to hold the 
ring for social contestants. But I imagine that the constitutional 
state must view both methods as only partial solutions. The 
function of opinion is to organize purpose. The party system 
under the stimulus of the press and of interest-groups is its proper 
vehicle for a workable program, and representative government 
its machinery. A party is held responsible on its gc'ueral record 
tested by the way its consequciua^H (it the dominant way of 
thinking in the state. It is wartied in pjirticnlar nets by press 
and propagandist utterance. It must convince, a (mnslilulional 
majority that it is the better choice of alternutiveH, which may 
both be regarded as partial evils, hut wliich do afford a vehicle 
for social protest and reform. Public opinion is that resultaid, 
of all active opiiiions that gets itsedf aecep((sl as binding, in 
President Lowell’s words, on the minority as wadi as ilu; tnu- 
jority. It depends upon constitutional morality™ wl)i(di is what 
Mr. Lippmunn now calls "public opinioti’’--but if. is not so funda- 
mental us constitutional morality. Public opinion can change 
things within its sphere by a legislative majority. Ttt chuug<5 
the constitutional basis for registering opinion should ami due.H 
require more nearly unanimous consent,. 

Here, however, we face the most aerious charge brought, againsl, 
democratic control. It ia interesting that it is a charge made 
most determinedly by those editorialists extraordimu-y of The 
Saturday Evening Post who have Rung the praises of .Fascism.’*" 
Democratic control through party government and the agency of 
a constitutionally settled majority is not a fact, the (!harg('. goes, 
so long as propagandist aaaociationa, multiplying the volume of 
their outcry by all the devices of “loud apcakcra’’ known to pro- 

” See the articlee of Kenneth Roberts and Rieharcl Wushlnirn (Jhild, 
Th0 Saturday Bvening Post, 1&26- 1926-1927. 
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fcssionSil organizers”, can intimidate legislators into thinking 
that they hear the rumblings of the popular voice, their master. 
Add to this the disproportionate weight attaching to “bloc” 
methods in legislative assemblies and you get government by 
highly organized minorities, just as much as you do under 
Fascism. The difference is that these minorities use representa- 
tive government to further their sectional or group interests, 
whereas Fascism thinks only of national interests (as inter- 
preted, of course, by its benevolent autocracy). 

It is indubitably true that the absence of a strong party sys- 
tem, caused by electoral devices such as Proportional Representa- 
tion and by a political temperament that prefers to split into an 
endless and fissiparous grouping about minor differences of politi- 
cal belief, can bring about parliamentary impotence.^® It is 
also true that a federal government even where as in Canada 
and Australia it is also parliamentary government, almost inevi- 
tably makes for an increase in particularism and log-rolling, 
and the formation of blocs of economic interests. Occupational 
or functional representation aimed at displacing territorial repre- 
sentation would, I believe, tend to increase this trend.^^ 

Really, however, the situation is not so black as it is usually 
painted — even on the continent. The differences of interests are 
inevitable. Public opinion is not a general will. It is not even 
a consensus of purpose except as to the constitutional rules under 
which the game must be played out. What happens under repre- 
sentative government is simply this: the conflicting interests in 

What ia ordinarily merely an annoying feature of parliamentary methods, 
their dilatory attitude toward financial issues, can under the stress of class 
war and social conflict become a breakdown for lack of decisive and swift 
action. Dr. Bonn paints a graphic picture : “Moreover, the preponderance 
of economic interests has brought about a state of affairs of parliamentary 
deadlock- The interests of the working classes and the interests of the 
capitalists are facing each other. No permanent majority can be formed, 
and as no permanent homogeneous majority is available there really is a 
deadlock* The government is paralyzed. . . - Nothing happens for the par- 
liamentarians, supported by the bureaucrats, have learned only the art of 
how to stop action, not how to bring it about. ... The nations are dissolved 
into economic fragments fighting each other bitterly in a purposeless eco- 
nomic struggle. They are in danger of losing their national consciousness.’^ 
(Op. cit.y p. 89.) 

“ See the convincing critique of both occupational and of proportional 
representation under a parliamentary system, with cabinet responsibility 
to a single popular chamber by Mr. H'. J. Laski, A Grammar of FqUUcm^ 
pp, 84 ff. and 315 ffi. 
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a community are forced to seek a political Holution iuHtcud of one 
based uiion force. It is idle to expect groui)H not (,o kcCc Mptudal 
privi leges. “ But is it not better to make them limit tlxur HCiirch 
through restricting the poasibiliticH of settlement to constii.utional 
action, in which jjublic inquiry and open confront.ation of interests 
bring about resistance by the community of groups to exidoilation 
by any one group? Does not this moan a real infhumce by public 
opinion? Or do the opposing methods — pluralistic group compe- 
tition in an impotent state, or Fascist reduction of all groups to 
rule by one — afford more hope of a happy combination of organic 
stability with the free play of purpose? 

Those who bewail the blocs of a sectional nature in our own 
federal legislature usually mean simply that they would like a 
highly protected industrial East to be left to the iicaceful (ex- 
ploitation of a farming minority in the West and South. South 
and West apparently cannot agree on a permanent political 
coalition which would unite them into a party. West wauls 
“special privilege all around"; South until recently could not 
see that there ought to be so many "special” privileges, having 
usually had less possibility than the East for tariff privileges, 
being chiefly an exporter of cotton and raw mat(!rials. Now, 
however, the South is bound to feel the ('(puilly solid privileges 
accorded to the new and largely industrialized South. 

Regardless of the economic merits of the “McNary-IIaugcn- 
ism” which temporarily united West and South — an(l tlusy are, 
aside from a probably temporary dependence of agricidture upon 
the export market, not far from a par with cxcossive protectionism 
in industry — bloc methods have not disrui)tcd the n^public nor 
defeated really essential legislation. They i)OHKibly afford a 
warning which the Republican party cannot much longer ignore, 

“The beat examples in general form of realistic analyses of b'Kislative 
acts arc Bcntlcy’n Tk^ Pro€e$$ af Qomrnment and llayucn* Hmnat PuUtim 
in the United f^iate$. Frofeaaor A, N, iColcombc'H dannic interpretatiou <>£ 
The Political Partiee of To-J>ay Ixaa been Hiipplciacnlcd by parti<ndar 
like Stuart Riccis Farmer# and Worhere in PoUUcit, aiul Senator Arthur 
Oappcr’B The Farm Bloc in Uongrem^ and by E. IK Ilerrinj?, The Representa- 
tion of Organized Groups in Washington^ 

^‘For the usual hostile aualysis see the President’s Veto Messa#?e~77ta 
United States Daily, February 26» 1D27. But see also the earlier Report of 
Sir Josiah Stamp rendered at the request of Viee-Presideut r>aweH, who 
seems indhied to champion the farmers— no doubt heeimm he is ^cenuindy 
impressed by the tremendous number of contemporary small bank failures 
in the West, and the alarming ddft of farm population to the cities. 
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that the Republican West must share Republican spoils; and 
that the country really faces a serious problem in the passing 
of^ the independent farmer. They simply force consideration of 
minority interests within a great party. If they win a majority 
it is because party lines have ceased to represent real cleavage 
or leadership has afforded no alternative policy, and probably 
also because many doubtful votes secretly counted upon a veto. 

The fact seems to be that a politically minded people finds 
means through representative government to get all sides of 
questions, economic and moral, considered and reconsidered. 
Procedural limitations including all types of closure are necessary 
to the plethoric lower chambers of modern states.^* But they 
must not be drawn so tight as to make the legislature the rubber 
stamp of the caucus. Government must have the flexibility to 
tighten or relax control as the area of community involved is 
vital or non-vital. The bloc system, on the record of the past 
Congress, seems to have introduced a valuable flexibility into 
our party system without destroying its essential strength. The 
way to destroy that strength, infallibly, is to try to tighten up 
control in order to stifle political outcry from minorities. Mr. 
Coolidge was canny enough as a politician to understand that 
clearly. He permitted the outcry to cry itself out, and then 
vetoed the result. 

But the existence of blocs, and of powerful lobbyists and propa- 
gandist organizations do indicate the intrusion upon the political 
sphere of group opinions, of group interests impinging at every 
point upon the unfortunate legislator of these times. He can 
never entirely duck ultimate decisions. That is his job. He can, 
however, be rendered helpless by the fanatical opposition of 
associations organized about some one single interest who “knife” 
a representative for opposition to their program no matter how 
good the rest of his record. It is the job of citizenship and of an 
enlightened press to evaluate a representative’s service as well 
as a party’s, on his whole record— -not on a single minor issue. 
This is particularly true where we have not the device of general 

“ See Bryce’s Modern Democracies, Chapter on “The Decline of Modern 
liCgialatureB” ; and H. Finer^ Representative Government and a Parliament 

of Industry, I'art 1. . ^ j t a t> 

alHO Congressman Eobert Ence: Legislative Procedure, and J. A. ±c. 
^larriott^s rnther enrsory Mechanism of the Modern State, 2 vols. 
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elections to decide crucial public isstios. Public ()))iiiioi), otx'.r- 
ating through elective machinery, cannot escape (though it may 
badly perform) this evaluative function in each cUici.ivc area. 
Let Mr. Lippmann bewail it aa a phantiOin if he will. His whole 
editorial career is aimed at making that gliost walk—aial walk 
righteously. The “education for citizenship” wliicli he reganis a,H 
monstrous must be itself educated into an adeciuatc method. 

Happily leadership of opinion is a fact. We do not entirely 
depend upon the intelligence of the average citizen to judge the 
complex issues with which his representatives are confronted. 
We depend upon the effectiveness of well-led groups. We depend 
upon that “education for citizenship” which Mr. Lippmann so 
contemns, in order to get the members of those groups to judge; 
the character of the results of governmental acts, and to distin- 
guish the falser proi)hets from the truer, ('ven if w(i despair of an 
absolute answer to Pontius Pilate’s question in matUu-s political. 

Political scientists have with general accord accepted one 
maxim: “The more simple the machinery of democratic, con- 
trol, the more offoctively it can be ex(ir(;is(Hl.” As a maxim tliis 
is probably as true as any other. But the assumpthm geiuu'ully 
made by the advocates of the “short ballot” t.hat (hanocracies can 
best assure control of modern governments through (smtering 
their efforts on the selection of a responsible executive with 
plenary powers over the whole administration is sometimes used 
to excuse local electorates from carefully watching their legis- 
lative representatives. There is a real cpiestion as to whetlu!r 
following the Roman precedent of seiiarating powtu-s and then 
relying on the popular tribunes may not lead us to Giesurism. 
Parliamentary indirection of representative, control oftem escaix's 
this danger. Reliance upon the executive is too often the old 
“We-want-the-man-not-thc-program” attitude that means the 
end of active public opinion.®' 

“H. J. Ford’s Representative Oovernment is one of the niosl, interest iiiB 
studies and adequate eriticianis of this tendeney. Woodrow Wilson in lii.s 
earlier works, particularly in Congressional Government, f(dt the need for 
an extra-constitutional parliamcntarization of the rfile of American execu- 
tives, particularly the President. While it is true that a si roue (Jovi'rnor 
frequently carries his points, he does so despite the unwieldy technique of 
our separation of powers in the State eov(irmuonlH. 

A radical proposal for reconatruetine our system is to lx; found in W. Mac- 
Donald, A New Constitution for a New Amerioa. 
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There is this reason for believing that in the State Governments 
and even more in the city governments of the United States we 
have followed the wrong institutional path in taking over the 
colonial practice and the revolutionary dogma of a separation of 
powers. The Jacksonian period of our pioneer democracy fas- 
tened the emphasis on the executive firmly upon us. The result 
has been to weaken the development of real issues for the formu- 
lation of state-wide opinions, and the fastening of state political 
parties as illogical appendages to the national parties. Further- 
more the existence of two chambers in state and even city govern- 
ments has added another useless reduplication and a positively 
vicious means of escaping the assumption of political responsi- 
bility. There is small doubt that bloc methods and pressure by 
propagandist, lobbyist, and interest groups is more felt and less 
easily brought under party programs in the States of the United 
States than in the provinces of Canada or the States of Aus- 
tralia.®® There is a much smaller importance attached to the 
Lobby in these Dominions. It exists, no doubt, but it exists as 
an outlaw and not on open sufferance. The legislative body offers 
an opening to a political career toward an executive begin- 
ning — say as a mayor or as a member of the governor’s “offi- 
cial family”. Our public men are less public and our lobbies more 
powerful for the lack of centralizing both executive responsibility 
and political control ultimately in the legislature. The perpetual 
condition of a governor and his legislature at loggerheads is not 
conducive to a coordinated program. 

A comparison between our elaborately checked and balanced 
and politically irresponsible municipal systems with the sim- 
I)licity of council-controlled municipalities upon the continent 
of Europe and particularly in England, is a source of constant 
humiliation to those who study political institutions scientifically. 
In order for any community to achieve a co-organic political life 

•* This very important fact seems to have escaped the notice of our enthu- 
siasts for '^majority^* government who still believe in the separation of 
powers-— such as R. W. Child and the other popularizers of party regu- 
larity and anti-bloc activities. Lobbies are less effective in the British 
system for two reasons : ( 1 ) more effective concentration of responsibility 
for a legislative program in the party leaders in parliament with a conse- 
quent strengthening of party discipline and power, (2) more effective com- 
mittee investigations aided by the available expertness of a civil service 
in liaison with the legislature. 
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its internal structure must be scientifically adjusted to secure 
responsible control and at the same timi^ inakci possible admin- 
istrative experts. The board of directors idea must b(^ for that 
reason imported into our governing l)roc(^sse.s. 

To examine concrete questions of cITective socual struel.uri; in 
the light of the context and the values to be r(uilized through 
organization is a genuinely pragmatic task. But a political 
pragmatism that takes into account the co-organic character of 
groups will examine purposes as well as present facts. Its method 
in fact-finding and questions of technique must be scientific so 
far as objectivity is concerned. But its ethical postulates must 
transcend those of romanticism and of instrumentalism in assert- 
ing the ultimate value of moral personality in individuals, and 
the necessity of a social structure that will i)rotect it. 

B. PMQMATtc Jumaiunmi'iNOM in tuk ITnitko Mtatks: Dkan 
Pound and Juswcb TIolmkh 

In this way we come back to the really fruitful part of .lames’ 
doctrine, a part not original with pragmatism, hut ns old ns the 
realist si)irit in philosophy; the Dmkmittel of experience!, he 
udmitted,^’' “are now a part of the very Htru(!ture of our mind. 
We cannot play fast and loose with them. No experi(!nc(! can 
upset them. On the contrary, they appereseive every experience 
anti assign it to its place. 

“To what effect? That we may the better forttsee (lie course 
of our experience, communicate with one anothtir, and sUter our 
lives by rule. Also that we may have a cleaner, edearer, more 
inclusive mental view.” 

Pragmatism, thus rid of its anti-intellcctualist bias, is the 
spirit of the living law. For in politics, as in all life, we have 
great need of the willingness to experiment and to profit by our 
experience. So long as Instrumentalism, too, remains normative 
and purposive, instead of descriptive and positivistic, it can 
serve us well. How well, indeed, the jurisprudence of Dean 
Pound and the decisions of Justice Holmes have proved. 

Dean Pound has phrased his own pragmatic criterion thus: 

/ Fap0fi 'On PMl0$0phpf ‘‘lltimiHiiHTO iJtuI Trntht** p. 224 
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The moral criterion by which to try social institutions and 
political measures may be summed up as follows: the test is 
whether a given custom or law sets free individual capacities in 
such a way as to make them available for the development of 
the general happiness or the common good. The formula states 
the test with the emphasis falling upon the side of the individual. 
It may be stated from the side of associated life as follows: the 
test is whether the general, the public, organization and order 
are promoted in such a way as to equalize opportunity for all.’' 

He adds that the '^interests of personality” are recognized and 
defined, not created by law. ^There is so much truth in the old 
theories of natural rights.” 

This is a different pragmatism from that pragmatic function- 
alism represented by De Maeztu, e.g., ^^Rights do not rise from 
personality. This idea is mystic and unnecessary. Rights arise 
primarily from the relation of the associated with the thing that 
associates them. . . The pragmatism of Dean Pound is 
really a sort of critical Social Utilitarianism, as he would, him- 
self, be the first to say. The same thing is perhaps true of the 
ethical attitude of pragmatism in James and in Dewey, distin- 
guished from their ethical theory. Professor R. B. Perry has 
said of them: ^The instrumentalists, like many radical theorists, 
are protected against themselves by their adherence to the 
traditional idea of collective human happiness, but in principle 
they are open to the same charge as that which may be brought 
against the more revolutionary exponents of irrationalism. They 
encourage the view that it does not make so much difference 
where man is going, as long as he is on his way.” 

It is this same traditional principle which prevents the consti- 
tutional decisions of Mr. Justice Holmes from expressing in fact 
that hard gospel of survivalism which he has expounded at times 
in theory: “I used to say when I was young,” he says in a de- 
lightful essay on ''Natural Law”,®"- "that truth was the majority 
vote of that nation which could lick all others . . . and I think 

** This moral criterion he quotes from Dewey and Tufts, Ethics (pp. 482- 
483). The quotation is taken from an article in K. L. R. 28, pp. 343-344. 

^ AMihoritp^ Liberty and Function, p. 250. 

*** The Present Conflict of Ideals, p. 347. , 

L. It, XXXTI, pp. 40 ff. Keprinted in Collected Legal Papers, 

p, am 
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that statement was correct in so far as it implicci that our test 
of truth is a reference to either a present or an imagined future 
majority in favor of our view. If, as I have suggested elsewhere, 
the truth may be defined as the system of my (intclloetual) limi- 
tations, what gives it its objectivity is the fjict that 1 find my 
fgllow man to a greater or a less extent (never wholly) subject 
to the same Can’t Helps. . . 

This is a true pragmatic ultimacy of values, and Judge 
Holmes clinches the matter by saying, “Deep-seated beliefs can 
not be argued about — ^you can not argue a man into liking a 
glass of beer — and therefore when differences are sufficiently far 
reaching, we try to kill the other man rather than let him have 
his way.” As against those who believe in Natural Law, then, 
he urges that there are no a-priori moral obligations generally 
recognizable: “The jurists wlio believe in natural law seem to 
me to bo in that naive state of mind that acc('pts what ha.s been 
familiar and accepted by them and their neighbors a.H .something 
that must be accepted by all men everywhere . . . the (pu-stion 
remains as to the ought of natural law.” And it is Dewey’s 
morality of social imposition at which he logically arrives. “I 
see no a-priori duty to live with others and in that, way, but 
simply what I must do if I wish to remain alive. If I do live with 
others they tell me that I must do and abstain from doing certain 
things or they will put the screws on me. ... I believer that they 
will, and being of the same mind as to their conduct, I not only 
accept the rules, but come in time to accept them wit h symimthy 
and emotional satisfaction, and begin to talk about, duties and 
rights.” This is not juridical realism in the mouth of a theorist, 
like M. Duguit. It is the pronounccunent of one of tlx; most, 
influential justices of the Supreme Court of the United Hintes. 
If he really decided cases on this moral basis, it would be 
echoed in decisions where pragmatism assumes the most imme- 
diate and far-reaching consequences. It is Justice Holmes who 
says: “But for legal purposes law is only the hypostasi.s of a 
prophecy— the imagination of a substance supporting the fact 
that the public force will be brought to bear upon those who do 
things said to contravene it, just as we talk of the force of gravi- 
tation accounting for the conduct of bodies in space . . . but 
that does not seem to me the same thing as tlx- supposed a.-pri()ri 
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disc6riiiii6nt of a duty or the assertion of a pre-existing right. A 
dog will fight for his bone.” 

It is with this psychological background, very similar to that 
remarked in M. Duguit, that a Supreme Court Justice says he 
approaches the problems of ''controlling” the legislation aimed 
at settling the "dog-fight” between "Capital and Labor” over 
their eternal bone of contention. Mr. Laski, who can say "More- 
over, it is not greatness of purpose that seems important so much 
as the capacity to secure intensity of affection. This ... is 
surely the attitude of those who resist the state,” naturally finds 
great comfort in the decisions of Justice Holmes.®^ 

Mr. Felix Frankfurter has analyzed "The Constitutional 
Opinions of Justice Holmes” ®® to show the pragmatic fruits of 
this attitude: "In all the variety of cases the opinions of Mr. 
Justice Holmes show the same realism, the same refusal to defeat 
life by formal logic, the same regard for local needs and habits, 
the same deference to local knowledge. He recognizes that 
government necessarily means experimentation, and while the 
very essence of constitutional limitations is to confine the area 
of experimentation, the limitations are not self-defining, and 
they were intended to permit government.” And there really 
is this admirable quality in Justice Holmes^ opinions. In the 
famous Lochner v. New York case his dissenting opinion went 
far toward making good his declaration that "The Fourteenth 
Amendment does not enact Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics’^, 
by showing the developing context within which rights must be 
interpreted. But the very Kantian morality at which he has 
poked pragmatic fun, is implied in his philosophy of the law, and 
really underlies his decisions to a far greater degree than Sur- 
vivalist ethics and the Fear-Theory. Let Mr. Laski take note 
of his dissenting opinion holding that congress had the power to 
legislate in regard to industrial relations on inter-state railways 
as a means of securing industrial peace in order to see what 
store he sets by state-purpose. Justice Holmes is not a pluralist 
in that respect, or in respect to the ultimacy of federal control: 


Problem of Autbority, pp. 15-16. Cl Preface also. 

"If, L. B., Vol. XXIX, p. 683 and supplemented m Vol. XLI, No. 2, 
" Of?, cit, 692. 
w 198 U. S. 45-75. 

^ Adair VH, V. 208 V, B., 161 (1908). 
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speaking on the Interstate Commerce Clause, he said : “I do not 
iliink that the United States would come to an end if wc hmt our 
power to declare an act of Congress void. I do (Link the Union 
would be imperilled if we could noi. make that, (h-ehiration as to 
the. laws of th(^ several states. For one in my phiei^ sees how 
often a local policy prevails with those who are not trained to 
national views, and how often action is takem that (unbodies what 
the commerce clause was meant to end.” 

The pragmatic philosophy of law, in the hands of its American 
exponents, has tended in spite of its fact-loving and realistic 
temper, toward the same juridical idealism which we observed 
in the practical recommendations of M. Duguit. No one has 
better pointed out this tendency than Professor Morris Cohen. 
The social solidarity which it assumes is one of purpose, and a 
purpose based upon the ethics of personalism and univorsalism 
which it, like the pragmatist philosophers proper, takes for 
granted. As a practical philosophy, pragmatism presenls the 
paradox of approving what its theory condemns. Pragmatic 
practice contra<licts, happily, pragmatic preaching in these, jurists. 
For it discovers in community “interest” something not purely 
economic, but purposive and moral. Us slater turns out to be 
not {)luralistic but unifying; not organic, but co-organic. 

The attitude of such a pragmatism, illustrale<l in Mr. A, I), 
Lindsay's theory of tlie Constitution as tlus mixus of constituent 
and legal sovereignty, is both a philosophy and a metluxl, an<l 
not one merely of revolt. It is willing to test conse<iuences them- 
selves by the reason that is in ua. It does not nmuiin rooted in 
the anti-intcllectualism of instinctive revolt, hut sets about, the 
construction of a new order with full consciousnc.sH of the organic 
connection which the now must have with the ohl. In its appli- 
cation I have suggested that it must attack the problem of groups 
so central to modern theory neither in the spirit of the ultimate 
pluralism of real group persons which Mr. Laski once advanced 
as the pluralists’ standard, nor in the anti-metaphysical posi- 
tivism of the Solidarist doctrines of M. Duguit. William , Tames 
himself has given a statement to the faith that is the, necessary 
concomitant of any co-organic purpose, one that, applied to the 

” Speeches md Essaps, 98*108, “Speech at a Dinner of the Harvard Daw 
School Association of New York.” 
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state, contrasts oddly with the distrust of his professed disciples 

in politics: 

social organism of any sort whatever, large or small, is 
what it is because each member proceeds to his own duty with a 
trust that the other members will simultaneously do theirs. 
Wherever a desired result is achieved by the cooperation of many 
independent persons, its existence as a fact is a pure consequence 
of the precursive faith in one another of those immediately con- 
cerned. A government, an army, a commercial system, a ship, a 
college, an athletic team, all exist on this condition, without which 
not only is nothing achieved, but nothing is even attempted.’’ 

The co-organic or constitutional State must be the result of 
this faith, a faith that can only result from the demonstrable 
belief that government under law is the expression of a shared 
moral purpose toward an ideal of the good life. That is a pur- 
posive community, it is true, which cannot be conjured up by 
rationalistic legerdemain; but it is certainly a community which 
does not thrive in an atmosphere of stimulated distrust of men’s 
power to secure justice through the rule of law. Wisdom in 
ordering the political life of the community, like wisdom in the 
entire realm of human conduct, may lie, after all, in that 
Aristotelian mean which assures an attitude of mutual tolerance, 
and a spirit of cooperation in the achievement of those broad 
moral ends common to all morally mature persons. 

**.Tanaes, “Will to Believe” (Select Papers in Philosophy ^ Everyman ed., 

p. 110). 

Faith and loyalty are given to an organization, if my analysis of the co- 
organic nature of such groups as command them is correct, because it rep- 
resents a common moral purpose. The members of such a group feel that 
they become “somebody” through sharing its common life and purpose. 
Tlie laborer finds his self-respect in the very real democracy of the trade 
union, just as an undergraduate joining a college begins to share the feeling 
of its corporate life. The sense of purpose is there ; however dimly conscious 
it may he in the individual, it is always operative as a moral stimulus. 
Tlie more conscious the members become of the part they play in its realiza- 
tion, the more co-organic the group. t , 

From this standpoint it is impossible to overestimate the value of Workers 
Education Movements, and the potentialities of the Unions themselves, if 
they can ever escape the necessity of being primarily fighting units bent 
on attaining security. “Man does not live by bread alone,” but a hungry 
belly knows no law. 



CHAPTER XVI 


JURISTIC ASPECTS OF THE CONSl'miTIONAL STATE 
—INTERNAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

Is it also fair to ask what will be the effoet of this prnginatio 
modification upon constitutional and intornational juristic theory, 
once we have accepted it for politics? While it is obvious that 
this is not the place to undertake a detaih'd survey of juristic 
concepts such as Professor W. W. Willoughby lias given in his 
valuable Fumlamental Concepts of ruhlic Law, it. is ixudiaps 
possible to olTcr some suggestions in bare outline. J'o fill in the 
details requirc's historical citation to actual stales in accordance 
with cultural contexts. For what we luive accc'pti'd of iirag- 
matisui dictates that juristic may no more than iiolilical science 
remain purely formal. Its concepts must be fitted to the structure 
of political facts. 

In the first place, a co-organism, like the orders of organic 
life, must adapt itself to the prevailing requirements of its en- 
vironment. The fact that this adaptation is normative means 
that it will not be content merely with survival nor will if. make 
the group of any sort an end in itself. The co-organic state must 
attempt to secure all the conditions of economics and political 
survival, but it will attempt to impose as much of ideal purixise 
upon those conditions as lies in the pow(u of its resourcies of 
intelligence, social discipline, and leadership. For t he very rtiason 
that the conditions of national solidarity, of culture, of economic 
development, of religion, and of race differ enormously, it is 
impossible to do more than offer a general orientation to all po- 
litical development toward constitutionalism as the basis of our 
juristic theory and then come, as Mr. Dewey insists, from the 
state to concrete cases of actual states for our test by applica- 
tion. 
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A. Sovereignty 

It is already clear that a legally unifying sovereignty is re- 
garded, under the co-organic theory of the state, as the primary 
organic condition of political efficiency for the nation. It is 
ecjually clear that in some states efficiency must often give way 
to lack of cultural community. Such sovereignty, legally treated 
as absolute in the de jure government of the state, exists in vary- 
ing degrees as a fact, dependent upon economic as well as pmr- 
posive community. 

Even while jurists were most rigidly affirming the absolute 
legal sovereignty of the British Crown in Parliament over the 
entire Empire, the facts had long since given this fiction the lie. 
The British Empire would perhaps be economically more efficient 
us a partially federalized system of imperial preference, from 
the point of view of England, at least— possibly also from the 
Dominion standpoint, in the long run. But the natural areas of 
cultural community are not those of a single co-organic com- 
monwealth, where the good of the numerical bulk of the people 
of the “white” Empire couid be legally registered by a single 
legislative organ into such a system of imperial exchange. The 
Dominions have long refused to share their good things with 
(Ircat Britain, or to accept a full share of its heavy tax burden. 
Croat Britain naturally uses her less autonomous dependencies 
to her own advantage. Sovereignty over an Empire as a fact 
rests in the power of England to control only England’s smaller 
deiwndcncics and the home realm; in India and in Egypt the 
same anomaly of partial control exists as in the mandates system, 
a control subject to limitation in the former case by internal 
rather than by world opinion. But a very real and now fairly 
complete autonomy is vested in the new nationalism of the 
Dominions. The limits of legal conununity are created rather 
by a complex nationalism than by economic laws. In fact it is 
the nationalism that makes the unit of economic law.^ 

But is Willoughby’s State-Person juristically adequate as a 
theoretical basis for sovereignty in a world so politically relative 

‘For an economist’s impatience with this state of affairs see F. Delwsi, 
dnd MIconomic Realities, translation, N. Y. (1927), 
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and complcjx? Or can we accept Kelson’s (Iioory of pure; law that, 
would make only international law real law? LoKal sovereignty 
is formally useful and actually a working description of facts 
in the internal law of homogeneous nation states. 1'he concept 
is false if applied out of its prop(!r context.. And it. does not rest 
even as a concept upon a state-person, but ui)on a co-organic 
constitutional system. 

The second point about sovereignty as a fact is that though 
it can not be based permanently upon fear and force, it may be 
as absolute a present condition as force can make it, and hence 
juristically as valid as constitutional sovereignty. As a fact, 
something like Fascist sovereignty is far more complete than is 
the fact of group resistance to law, in any state that Mr. Laski 
chooses f.o consider. Not only as a normal, ive ideal but also as 
a long run comlition, satisfactory to civilized society, rM'ii.her 
Fascist Hovenugnty nor pluralistic impotence can charnc(.f'riKe the 
state. It may be politically a sound prediction that legal sovt'r- 
eignty, or the monopoly of organized force, can only be vested 
for long run utility in a constitutionally rc'sponsible government. 
But for juristic purposes the sovenagnty of the Fascist govern- 
ment is unciucstionablc. IjCgal sovereignty ruaal only be fun(> 
tionally adequate to its legal end; that is, it must be capable of 
preventing any resort to force for tlio s(‘ttlemcnt of group as well 
as individual conflicts. Such conflicts may imdude strikes or 
lockouts of any nature that acutely endanger the most vital 
public services or chronically disturb the necessary sources of all 
production. 

Furthermore, legal sovereignty must bo organically sclf-sulli- 
cient in any fully developed state. That is, it nmst have a 
division of the powers of government so legally deUrmined that 
there can be no ultimate conflict of laws or of jurisdiction. A 
system of law demands coherence of juridical structure, as well 
as the ultimacy of the legal validity vested in the jiroccss of 
constitutional amendment. At its basis must be the oonsfitiuint 
sovereignty of fact based either on constitutional morality or 
upon existing and recognized force. For juristic theory it is only 
necessary that the existing government be rccognizc'd internally 
and internationally as that which actually acts tipon its stibjccts 
with the possible sanction of all the state’s force behind it. In 
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international law it need only be able so to speak as bearing the 
personam (or from its Latin derivation, the mask) of the nation 
sufficiently to guarantee the forces of its treaties and international 

obligations.^ 

B. The Federal State and Federal Representation 

It is clear that the complexity of political control, taking a 
world view, is not so simple as this, de facto. How shall we 
account, juristically, for those political groups that are real units 
but not full juridical states? The organic theory of the state 
that issues in the juridical theory of the State-Person can- 
not recognize any degree or area of community protected from 
the sovereignty of the state. Yet such degrees and areas 
manifestly do exist. Fascism is as savagely opposed to group 
fcidcralism, territorial or functional within the state as were the 
men of the French Revolution under the inspiration of Rousseau, 
or as was even Hobbes himself. Every association must be 
Fascist. Yet even the Leviathan ^s maw of Fascism can not and 
dare not attempt to engulf the Pope.^ The relation of the Pope 
to Fascism bears some analogies to the position of a strong 
protected state toward a ^^protector” whose power over the pro- 
texjtcd is dangerous if exercised. 

Tlie strictly 'pluralistic theory of the state is equally as absolute 
in its contention that the federalism of regions and functional 
associations must be ultimate, and that the state must possess 
no powers that will permit it to intrude upon group autonomy. 
It insists that the pluralism which characterizes international 
society also marks national authority. 

®A fjfood statement of this point of view in international law is to be 
found in David J. Hill, World Organization and the Modern State. It has 
l)een generally accepted by English and American writers on international 
law, Lawrence, Hall, Hershey, G. G. Wilson, etc. It has been savagely and 
nfuitcly criticised on the continent by Hans Kelsen, Das Problem der Souver- 
Hnitdt und die Theorie des Volkerrechts (1920), and by Nelson, Fillet, 
Krabbe, Borchard and others. For the literature see Crane, The State in 
Constitutional and International Law, and the very interesting critical 
analysis of ‘*The Limitations on Sovereignty in International Relations” 
by James W. Garner (Presidential Address before the American Political 
Science Association), printed in Am. Pol. Sci. Rev.y Vol. XIX, No. 1 (1925). 

*The very interesting overtures by Mussolini aimed at placating the 
papacy in its opposition to the extreme itatisme of Fascist practice in edu- 
cation and indoctrination have gone so far as to suggest the revival of a 
limited temporal power for the Pope, extending perhaps over the old Leonine 
city. Naturally the Pope has not taken the bait. 
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The co-organic theory of the state attempts to do justicci both 
to unity and plurality. It finds in the constitution of tlu^ state 
the real basis of legal sovereignty, sui)i)ortod by a constitiumt 
sovereignty — ^the active loyalty of citizens to the. coust.il.ulion 
sufficient to ensure its acceptance and enforcement by ilu^ giaait 
bulk of the people. But as constituent sovcireignty means only 
loyalty to the constitution, it docs not precdude a “rigid" division 
of the exercise of legal powers either to territorial or to functional 
areas of community, nor does it deny the limits of loyalty in jact,'' 
even where they are denied in law. 

The state, if it is a state in the full sense of the term, is a 
people organized for law on a definite territory. If it is to be a 
federal state and not a confederation of states, the constit.ution 
must contain a definite and generally acc(^ptcd Jticans of legal 
amendment not requiring unanimity, as well as provisions that 
afford the power to the central govcTiuncnt to act if necessary 
directly upon individual citizens within the scope of Its most im- 
portant functions. If these two powers are absent, as tlu'y are in 
the relations between Great Britain and the Dominions, tlwre is 
no federal state but a league of more or less formally eonh'deraletl 
states. The political facts may be a compronuse betwet-n a 
confederation and a federal state that no juristic eat(‘gory pre- 
cisely fits. 

On the otlier hand a confederation may bo formally e.ompl(d,((, 
as was the first government of the United States in tins period 
1781-1789; but it is not a co-organic state in the full sense of 
the term, even though it may be a formal confederacy of states. 
For nullification and secession are, theoretically and practically, 
disputed powers, depending upon the go(»d will of the memb('rs, 
or the vigor of the leading states of the confederacy. 'The hislory 
of the period of the Articles of Confederation is proof enough of 
that, without turning to the Netherlands or to the (.Irech Leagues, 

‘ Few even of the analytical jurists professed to be doscriliwB an nimoliiti! 
reign of automatically enforceable law as a fact. They merely insi.sted that 
jurists must have a logically coherent and integrated liierurehy of legal 
powers in order to avoid conflicts of laws — a legitimate nsserlion. It was 
only when they began to erect this legal structure into tlie assert ion of an 
equivalent metaphysically absolute sovereignty tl>at tliey ran seriously 
aground — so long at least as national systems of law were the limits of 
legal conventions. See John IMckinson, “A Working Theory of Sover- 
eignty," Pol. Bci. Qu., Vol. XLII, No. 4. and Voi. XUXl. No. 1. 
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It is obvious, however, that while there is a tremendous prac- 
tical difference between a confederation and a federal state, and 
a theoretical distinction of equal necessity, there is none the less 
pi escnt a common purpose toward a limited degree and area of 
community of action in the confederacy. To a smaller degree 
the same thing is true of a League, even though the members 
rc'scrvc the right to be judges of their obligations to the League. 
Allied states during a war offer another instance of temporary 
community of purpose. To formal juristic theory all these must 
fall into rigid and separate categories. But is the whole question 
of statehood, then, one simply of degree? What is one to say 
of the nature of the member units of a federal state, where, as in 
the United States and in Australia, they have surrendered only 
certain enumerated functions to the central (or so-called federal) 
government? Or what is one to say of the even more difiScult 
cases of countries like Egypt, proclaimed to be an independent 
state "with reservations” on the part of a “protecting” sponsor 
like Great Britain? ' Are these, too, not states? Do they not 
meet half the Austinian test by possessing autonomous control 
over their subjects and is that not enough to meet Jellinek’s full 
i,est of auto-limitation? Or may we not apply the term state to 
a [lolitical grouping of states like the British Commonwealth 
of Nations that fulfils the other half of Austin’s requirement by 
b(ung, as a group, independent of external control? And what of 
the “divided sovereignty” of the League Mandates System? 

Let us deal first with the difficult problem of leagues and 
confederacies and their similarity to the federal state. It is 
clear that in external relations they approach our criteria for 
statehood in hanging together as a co-organic unit. May one 
not say that in this relation and for this purpose a confederation 
must juridically be considered a state? It is only when we ap- 
proach the question of internal supremacy of the central body on 
questions that do not bear on external relations that the power 
of unified action disappears: a confederation is a state only 

• For a brief deacriptioa of the legal side of British control in Eg^t we 
A B. Keith, The Constitution, Laws and Administration of the Bnttsh 
Empire, pp. 290-293. For details see George Young, Egypt (1927).^ A 
detailed study is still wanting of the new Empire: perhaps because^ it as 
atm too much in the making, for positive statement. The recent stud^ 
Empire to Commonwealth, by W. P. HaU (1928) partly supplies this lack 
ott' the historical side. 
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for certain purposes. The objection to this nilativity in juristic 
construction is that external indopcndcncc may depend in fact 
upon an ititcrnal supremacy not actually exist(>nt. Portnally, 
nullification may bo legally impossible. Practically tlu‘ experi- 
ence of confederacies indicates a strong prohahilily that in ordi'r 
to have unity in external matters, coercion of member statues 
must bo possible internally. 

I think it is clear that there is in the federal state an extension 
of the range of unity also to internal affairs by a determinate 
amending process, not requiring the consent of each member 
which can alter the whole character of the distribution of powers. 
The relation internally is no longer contractual. The states arc 
not final judges. This process protects the members in a way in 
which they arc not protected as areas of local government in a 
unitary state, but it makes the members no longer final judges 
of their own acts. In a truly federal state, tliat is -while the con- 
sent of the members as units is rwpured, not merely the consent 
of a majority of {lopulation taken w'ithout consideral-ion for the 
federal units" — there is none the less a legal finality vested in 
a process above the separate states. Usually a Supreme. Ped- 
cral Court is vested with ultimate powers of federal judicial 
review. 

Usually the consent of more than an ordinary majority of the 
mombiirs is required to alter the federal constitution which pro- 
tects the members. That is not the case in a unitary sl.ntc in rela- 
tion to the powers of local government. Therii the eonsent. of 
the territorial areas is not taken by units but by hulk of total 
population, without regard to distribution. Devolution, decen- 
tralization, deconcentration do not moan federalism, unless the 
powers of altering the status of the smaller areas be taken out, of 
the control of the central government. This much formal deli- 
nitions can do for us and still not do violence to facts. When 

"A study of the amending clauBes in federal Htates will boar this out. 
The Union of South Africa is not a federal state, and th(» Uoniiniou of 
Canada really requires practical unanimity of all the groat provinoos (o 
amend the constitution, so long as the legal prooess is in llie hands of 
the British Parliament. See note appended to British North Amiwion act 
of 1007. (W. P. M. Kennedy, The OonstUution of Oanada, p. 4.''i0.) Future 
amendments will have to be accepted by both major parties in all prob- 
ability! whether the formality of then submitting them to British Farlia- 
ment will be gone through with is doubtful. 
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we examine particular cases we must see whether the facts reallv 
do fit our definition, however. ^ 

There is, then, in any federal state, a determinate process not 
requiring unanimity of the members by which the whole consti- 
tution may be altered. Therefore the state has assumed a char- 
acter of legal self-sufficiency, both internal and external, with the 
locus of ultimate sovereignty not in the individual members, but 
in an extraordinary majority of them acting according to a con- 
stitutionally accepted process. Nor do the members remain 
judges of their own obligations or final jurisdiction, as they do 
practically in a confederacy, and theoretically as well as prac- 
tically in a league. Once a federal state is created in fact, there 
is no legal right to nullify its laws or to secede. On the other 
hand, the federal balance of representation may be quite rigidly 
maintained in statu quo. 

Therefore the co-organic theory insists that organic self-suffi- 
ciency under a constitution amendable by a specified majority 
is the characteristic, juridical and actual, of the complete state, 
federal as well as unitary, if the state is considered both in the 
context of its internal supremacy and external independence. 

The protection of the local autonomy of certain areas from 
interference by the federal government is, though, a fact of 
great importance.'' The federal state is different from the unitary 
state in the degree of its organic homogeneity. While the unitary 
state is based upon a co-organic constitution in which the indi- 

It bo jiirletically reduced to the same status as the right of local 

governiueut without falsification of the facts. In the very subtle juristic 
analywls of ProfCBSor W. W. Willoughby, the difference between federal 
government and unitary government is for juristic purposes a difference sim- 
ply of (logrtus not of kind, as it is when approached from the conception of 
Jellinek or Kelson. For the comparison of the two views see Willoughby, 
Fundammital (Joncepis of Puhlio Law^ Chapters XIII, XIV, and XV. Pro- 
fessor Willoughby is perfectly correct in saying that the member states only 
posnesH 'limited legal competence” (p. 196 n), but that legal competence, 
even though limitwl, is self-derived in a way quite different from the rights 
of local governments lumped together. As it is more simply put in terms 
of the co-organic federal state, where areas of community correspond to areas 
of historically grounded cultural and economic integration, the federal areas 
of states have autonomous rights. Failure to recopize this relation and 
its grounding in historical processes gets Professor Willoughby iJito the ^ual 
logical dilemma over the constitutional issues that led to the Civil War. 
See especially pp. 240-244 and 251-253, op. cit. Force, organically neces- 
sary in this case of the breakdown of community of constitutionally workable 
purpose as in others, completed an evolution that juristic processes could 
not solve without force, 
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vidual citizen is regarded as the imit of political ccpiality, as well 
as of actual co-operation and legal right, the federal state is 
based upon the balance of a co-organic ndalion niuong stales, as 
well as among individuals. The unit of equality for many im- 
portant powers (as in those of the Senate of tlui United Slab's) is 
the state, without regard to population. Fech'.ralism is th((r('fc)r(5 
an attempt at retaining the relative permanency of a limitation 
on the federal government, through a constitution not alt(u-ahle 
by a simple majority of the federal legislature. The community 
of purpose among the member states is a limited community. In 
its fundamental basis of equality of states in a Senate it may 
be a community limited in change to consent by each State. The 
possibility of changing its constitutional basis in any rcai^cot is 
limited to a majority of an unusual order, an extraordinary ma- 
jority of the states as equal units. The Blale-Person can hardly 
explain the facts of federalism on any simple theory of a unitary 
will. 

I. Federalism and Representation 

The truth of pluralism lies in its insight, in theories like that 
of Mr. Laski, into the fact that federalism baaed upon a working 
division of powers to fit areas of community is the key to a 
workable means of political association in international as well 
as in national society. International society may not be able 
to set up anything more than the League, but a league may exert 
real powers under constitutional limitations without possessing 
the sovereignty of the full juridical state. To the degree that 
its coercive sanctions for its limited purposes become real, it.s 
members as well cease to be juridically full states. The new 
juristic order will admit the possibility of a co-organization of 
legal community to fit the focus of purpose. 

Even in the federal state, the matters that concern all the 
member states, as a community of purpose whicdi tluy share 
with each other but not with other and foreign states, is vested 
in the central government. The control of the central govern- 
ment over matters of common defence is given in terms usually 
the most absolute, because a common organic need has created 
it; yet that does not involve a similarly absolute federal police 
power. The control over economic standards common to the 
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entire group of states is usually less complete, with a gradual 
tendency to grow more extensive and more uniform as economic 
interdependence develops. The history of the United States (or 
of any other federal state) may be cited. There remains, how- 
ever, a cultural sectionalism that forms the true basis for state 
control of the bulk of the police power in regulating ordinary 
morality and the standards of legislation affecting it. 

Ought not this cultural federalism to be extended as far as 
possible to other than territorial areas? If upon the free and 
spontaneous growth of cultural differences, protected by the free 
development of all varieties of groups, depend the conditions of 
creative activity which human personality must share in order 
to realize its full moral stature, there seems to be a Case for 
federalizing the internal autonomy of other than territorial 
grotips, by giving them a constitutionally protected status from 
legislative interference with their chartered rights. 

The point that Mr. Laski’s theory emphasizes is that there is 
u place for such federalism, based not only on territorial but on 
functional groups, even in the unitary state. He advocates a 
rigid constitution in which the limits of state power should be 
set forth as to individual rights but, curiously enough, not to 
group rights. Practically, the end of protecting other than terri- 
torial areas of community is perhaps better attained in the legally 
unitary as well as the federal state by a tradition of constitutional 
restraint. Unless the functional groups are to be made units of 
political representation they have less need for the rigidity of 
fodoralism. England has not been less successful in protecting 
the rights of individuals as well as of both territorial and func- 
tional groups under her largely unwritten and legally flexible 
constitution than have other countries under rigid constitutions. 
(Juito po.ssibly she is more successful in this protection though not 
hjgally federal or even rigid in her constitutional protections of 
group and individual rights. 

Whatever success Mr. Laski is willing to credit to British con- 
stitutionalism in the protection of groups within the state he 
thinks is due to the spirit of resistance. He urges that the juristic 
problem can not be stated without this addendum. That, as I 
luive urged, is to misinterpret the technique of constitutional 
restraint, It might be used to describe the struggle for the 
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suffrage and for parliamentary reform. But under universal 
suffrage it is rather because the British party syHt,o,tu is fairly 
balanced and imbued with a respect for constitutional practice, 
and because the oppression of any group or individual offers the 
opportunity for political protest through a change of party 
loyalty and of governments. It is most of all la'c.auso the ac- 
cepted “myth” of constitutional restraint has prove<l its value 
throughout the last two centuries of British history that what 
amounts to a real federal protection can be accorded to groups 
within its legally unitary sphere. So long as resistance to oli- 
garchic control was necessary, political action could not alone 
secure the rule of law. But constitutional democracy obviates 
the necessity of direct actions. 

The fact is that a constitution, whether its rigidity he due to 
tradition or to mechanical difficulties thrown in the way of 
amendment, docs attempt to treat group autonomy as having a 
protected sphere of development, and hence docs introduce into 
any constitutional state the co-organic aspect: limitation of 
community of every sort to conform to a defined area of purpo.se 
arrived at by poUticai competition of groups for their rights, 
witliin the limits of constitutional morality. The state itself is 
limited in sphere because it represents not the whole jmrpose of 
society as Fascism assumes, hut simply the purpose to create 
workable rules in restraint of settlement by force. Within its 
area of community, broadening with the ineniuse in social soli- 
darity and intensifying whenever there are threats against its 
life, the state is supreme. A constitution, writt(m or praetieod, 
is tlie attempt to co-organize the state in terms of community of 
purpose. Its very nature as a legal co-organism restricts its 
application of force by constitutional rules. Theri', is, thercfc'rc, 
in such a state the idea of the Rechtsstaat as its basis, with a real 
limitation to conformity with a EecMmlcc that sanctions only 
constitutional procedure. This is the point of juristic connection 
between legal and constituent sovereignty. No juristic theory of 
sovereignty can escape the effort to marry constitucfit to legal 
sovereignty without being merely formal and tautological. 

Actually, even in the unitary state, tht; apjjortionmcnt of 
representation is not rigidly mathematical. Historically inte- 
grated areas are retained undivided to secure real areas of com- 
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mimity. Country is weighted against town, to make up for the 
groaior coinpactnoas of urban political organization. The Eng- 
lish borough and county system and American state apportion- 
ment are familiar and often exaggerated examples. This weight- 
ing of (doctoral areas is already a step in the direction of the 
teehni(iue of the federal state. 

Are we not carried a further step by the representation of 
various cultural and economic interests in second chambers, or 
actually in third chambers of an advisory nature?® The prin- 
ciple of economic and cultural group representation on a non- 
territorial and undemocratic basis of selection cannot be sanc- 
tioned, as we have seen, as a means of securing final representa- 
tive control. But as a means of securing advice and restraint, 
might it not become a valuable adjunct to the legislative ma- 
c.hiiKU’y? Would it help to preserve a co-organic relationship 
b('l,W(!(m the. state and the great social groups which comprise 
it? In tlui nuxUwn state such groups are certain to make them- 
H(dv(>s felt. A proper federalization of authority might keep them 
from making themHclvca felt simply by threats to legislators, or 
against, t,he ('.ommuuity’s public services, but would enable them to 
be heard whore all may command equitable attention and fair 
play. Thi.s is th(! principle on which modern states are trying 
to turn lobbyists into advisers who must come into the open with 
their proposals. It is the kernel of the case for advisory eco- 
nomi(i (xmncila and commissions. The experiment is as yet in 

* For of the various devices of group representation in second 

<'hnuil)crH wh* IL K. Lees-Smith, Becond Chambers in Theory and Practice, 
witii special reference to the Irish Free State. 

For Uu» nt(*rature on advisory economic parliaments, see the article of 
A. HergstriisHcr in Sehmoller’s JahrMcher (1925), ^^Neuere Literatur zum 
JUirufstMndisrhen (hdankeP An excellent historical survey is given in 
(}<*org Kcrniinrtrs WirUehafU Parlamente (Vienna and Leipzig), 1923. 

h'or n strong case against advisory or other economic parliaments and in 
favor of Fnrliumentnry Commissions of advisory aspects see Mr. H. J. Laski, 
A (Grammar of Politics, chapter on “Political Institutions,” especially his 
UHc of the Report of the Machinery of Government Committee, and pp. 84- 
m, pp. 340-352. ^ 

For an early estimate of the Provisional Economic Parliament in Ger- 
many, see il. Finer, Representative Government and a Parliament of In- 
dustry (1023). • rt • 

For France see Edith 0. Bramhall, “The National Economic Council in 

France” (Am. Pol Bel Rev., VoL XX, No. 3, Aug., 1926). 

B'or Italy wee Behnoider, ^Italy’s New Syndicalist Constitution, PoUUcal 
BeUnce Quarterly, YoL XLIII, No. 2, June 1927, and Chapter XI, , this 
volume. 
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1 bcginningfi. But no modern legifilaturo cnn p<'rfonu Uh <1uUch 
ithout expurfc advice to assist its oomniiitees. 'Phe mosi, (‘Ificient 
ganization of that advice is, however, a political not a juristic 
'oblcm. 

C. Semi-Sovbiu5ign States, Dependencies, and Mandates 

To understand the position of these political groups in relation 
) the co-organic theory of tlie state, it is livst, nec.essary to eoiue 
) some conclusions as to the nature of international society, if 
ur juristic concepts are to be adequate to fit the facts. 

In the first place, it cannot, I think, be denied even by the 
jcague’s best friends that international society of the present 
ime is pluralistic rather than constitutional or organic. As a 
tate the Tjcngue of Nations and the World Gonri. represent 
>xactly that “Discredited Htnlc” which sYndicnlislic plnralism 
lesircs within the nation. The League is ahl<‘ to justify itself 
is the super-state which Mr. Laski oddly believes it to he only 
f the constitutional state is treated, as he treats it, ns inh'nially 
lacking coercive finality. Simply because in “the eeaseli'SH striv- 
ing” of national group competition th(>re is not. yid, a snirunent 
trust in it as an arbiter to endow it with coi'reive powers, nego- 
tiation and a “Darwin-wise” struggle st.ill charaett'rize interna- 
tional intercourse, on the patent witness of the times. The 
League is a beginning in tlie effort to put a stop to international 
anarchy. Actually it constitutes about th(( same authority in 
the modern feudalism of international society that tlit* king’s 
authority did in the area comprising France of, say, llx^ Thir- 
teenth Century, with perhaps some addit ion of Ui<* moral suasion 
of the Pope. The League has, theoretically, large powers of 
sanction, economic, military, and moral. But it has not the 
force at its own disposal to check this modern feudalism, any 
more than had the King of France of that period to hold his own 
greater vassals in order. Any comparison to our own im])ote-nt 
government under the Articles of Confederation would he vastly 
in the latter’s favor, so far as control over its members was 
concerned. 

It is as a settled method of conference on international prob- 
lems that the League has real value. Aside from that the T<caguo 
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can proceed only to cooperative welfare work, because it is 
limited to matters commanding unanimity. Thlt is not ideal- 
tlmt is not, one hopes, a permanent condition. There are si<^ns’ 
indcMul, that ihc sanction of the moral disapproval of such inter- 
tional community as already exists is becoming a real restraint 
on t,hc more blatant types of international bad morals and worse 
manners. But the absence of final legal control is a present fact. 
And it is in the light of the fact of an international pluralism 
with only a small realm of securely sanctioned law, that we must 
approach the nature of semi-sovereign states, dependencies, and 
mandates. A settled method of conferring about the issues which 
they provoke is a great step forward, but it is not a constitutional 
state above them. 

The tremendous complexity of actual political organization is 
nowhere beitor illusiratcd than in the British Empire with its 
Commonwealths of Dominions, its Empire of Colonies, protected 
M(at('S, prot.('ci,orHt(!.s, mandates, and spheres of influence. It is 
obviou.s that the co-organic theory implies as a normative ideal 
<hc principle of s('lf-dctcrmination for really national units, with 
the ultimate hoi)e of an internationally federalized and co-organic 
so(ueiy, when a sufficient strength of world community shall have 
(h'voloped. But, how shall juridical theory determine the suffi- 
ciency of national units to co-organic completeness and state- 
hood, in the absence of a real international control? 

In the first place, one aspect of juridical theory is, as Pro- 
fessor W. W. Willoughby has put it, not interested in ideals.® 
Its business is simply to describe the facts. A descriptive 
theory of the st,ut,e. can only say that if internal supremacy 
and extt'rnal independence are characteristic of the great 
poww-s and of a large number of juridical entities to which the 
t,erm state is apjjlicd, some addition must be made to that de- 
scription, such as the word sovereign, if it is proposed to treat 
stales that arc not possessed of both internal supremacy and 
(ixternal independence as also being states within the juridical 

* I do not oontcHt the kRitimacy of such a juridical discipline, or the 
utility of its conceptniU analysis. But I agree with Mr. Laski and other 
pragmatic critics in demanding tliat the description of facts shall also make 
allowance for the moral tendencies and economic forces upon which facts 
are liased : and shall not conceive that its concepts, however useful, are 
more titan working approximations of political reality. 
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mciuiiuK of that word. Or, as an altornativo, soim' (inuhfyiog 
word must bo. added to the word state, wlaui it is applu'd to 
the lalior catoRory, to indicate the incomplotonoss of status- 
a word like semi-sovereign, or mm-sov(‘reign. 

There is a real and practical dilTeronce hcdvw'ou tlu^ (wo 
typos of so-called statea— the independent and (he dependent. 
iWy is in fact finally its own judge of ils ohhgalions and 
commitments to the League. It can withdraw; or i(. emn resist 
with all the force at its command, any mterferenec by the 
League. India is not its own judge, ultimately, of its inter- 
national relations, for that control rests finally in the British 
Parliament, until (if ever) the British army in India shall go. 
Similarly F.gypt is not its own judge, nor even comple(.e!y its 
own director, as the shadow of the British lion falls heavily 
atliwart its path to any independence that would peniiif. foreign 
interference with the relations of Egypt and the Brilish Imipire, 
or of Egypt and the Soudan. After the murder of Sir I.ee S(aek, 
the Sirdar, England did not go to the League for permission l,o put 
the screws on Egypt. 

It is largidy a matter of practical convenience us to wind her 
jurists prefer to speak of tlic sovereign state wlieiu'ver they 
talk of Italy and similarly independent states, and apply (he 
simple term state to all groupings that posHt'ss,^ ns^ Jtdlim'k 
insisted they must, political authority over all tlu'ir eitisiens in 
their own right, even though that authority be limited by some 
more powerful state; or whether, on the other hand, they 
reserve the term state for those political groups both internally 
sovereign and externally independent, and add the term non- 
sovereign to other autonomous groups as a niodifyit'g ipialili- 
cation of their statehood. The advantages of th(> lutt.er as a 
stricter juristic usage are perhaps counterhalnneed by Ihe wide 
current use of the term state, without qualification, in speak- 
ing of the State of New York, or the State of Mysore, or of 
Egypt as a state. 

From the point of view of the co-organic theory one. may 
regard the distinction as largely verbal, because, of ihe actual 
confusion in current usage of the word stale, both in eonsti- 
tutional and in international law. As a normative matt,er it 
would be better, no doubt, to accept the Austinian logic, for it 
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is hardly conceivable that a state dependent upon another 
s(,u(v, even simply in its foreign relations, should not be influenced 
deeply in its internal supremacy by ramifications of foreign 
l)olicy -particularly in economic matters. “Influence,” said 
Washing(,()n, “is not government”, speaking with the bikr ex- 
pcri(!nco of the; Articles of Confederation in mind. But in Egypt 
influence is of(,on tantamount to government, and it certainly is 
the larger part of government in the Indian Native states and the 
Protected States and Protectorates of the British Empire. And 
who shall say that our “missionary interest” and influence in 
Nicaragua is not government? 

The Englishman has learned the value, in dealing with people 
whom he is trying to “influence” (particularly when they are 
not of his own skeptical blood), of calling things by pleasant 
names. “A rose by any other name would be as sweet.” Yes, 
but there’s virtue in a name if it can save face by parading a 
cabhagi; as a chou-Jleur, or something more delicate. For that 
n'.imm tlu; keen psychological insight of British statesmanship 
has calhal upoti the classical erudition of its Empire-holders to 
find words Iik<‘. dyarchy, condominium, and the like. Even the 
t(^rm Commonwealth is rather the adumbration of a wish than 
the di'Hcription of a state of fact. 

The co-organic tluairy must face the fact that this various 
shading of political influence is also government of a sort — ^per- 
haps (h(t most practicable sort. Even in these days when it is 
fashionable to sneer at the motives behind “the white man’s 
bur<k'n” attitude, any but the most short-sighted would deplore 
the, siidden withdrawal of the British red thread of unity and 
the nde of law dependent on it from all the tangled skein of 
Empire, or our own relinquishing of the Philippines to the politi- 
cox of the Islands, without international supervision. Chaos 
would ceirtainly result in many parts of the world (possibly in 
the iTiilippincfi) and an indescribable increase in human misery. 
Th(i areas of ])urpoBC stable enough for real self-determination, 
arul constitutionally responsible government in Africa and the 
Orient are not many. And it is only in such areas that the or- 
ganic completeness of constitutional government is possible. 
Even in Eastern Europe and in Asia independent rule is far from 
implying oven a pretence of democracy or constitutional govern- 
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ment. In other areas one must choose hctwo.en pltiraUsm amount- 
ing to civil anarchy, as in China, vviih the hope of some Hvahh'. 
unity ovenl.ually resulting; or dictatorships and llu^ ruh* of local 
tyraTits such as India knew prior to British ruh-; or linally, the 
introduction of order by a foreign state which has itself vvoti 
to some degree, of constitutional mornlit.y. Appar<>ntly the world 
has reached a point in the development of racial and national 
consciousness where political intervention by singh* stales is 
increasingly impossible, and where withdrawal will be increas- 
ingly necessary. But withdrawal is in many cases both a political 
impossibility and a moral futility, or worse, unless provision is 
made for external aid to internal stability in the region quitted. 

It is at this point that the mandates systmn, with its three 
classes of governmental control, offers n new hope to solve the 
difncult problem of partial political control over savage, semi- 
savage, and politically iminatuiH* communities. The future will 
probably sec a gradual extension of the mnndutes principle to 
all colonial d((pendencio8, or it will s (‘0 the usual bankruptcies 
of imperialistic control. Political extension of colonial bound- 
aries, or oven retention of existing dcpcmlencics is becoming 
practically very difficult without smue new basis of political 
authority over colonial areas. Sarikat Islam is arousing the 
racial consciousness even of the hitherto (‘asily exploited Malay 
archipelago.'" What the situation is in India, in Egypt, in the 
Philippines, in Korea, in Morocco, is too well known to retiuiro 
comment." The same leaven is working everywhere. 

Of course the League and the Worhl Court, or a Pan-Anu^rican 
substitute for both, would have to he rcsorterl to ml her than a 
mandate system for the Central American countrit's. Any inti;r- 
vention there in the future should be sufficiently interuidional to 
remove the suspicion of “Yankee plotting”. 

Even where the political intervention has been opportunistic, 
and sporadic, and economic exploitation has been practiccul with- 
out more than casual aid from battleships and marines, tlusr** arc 

Bee the interesting deecription of the pervasive infinpnee of Snrikat iMlnm 
in the Pacific in the Articles of Bamnel E. Blythe, wht> in tiot. an nnti 
imperialiHt, in The Saturday Bmmng Pmt, March, 102CI 

^^The Be-awahening of iKe Orimi by Bir Valentine ffiurol Tanrnmi, au<I 
Bir Edfjnr Balter, ^ivcH a partial pietnre Huppleni<niie<l by The PotHlral 
Ateahming of the Bant, by O. M. Dnteher, and by (hunt: on AnatyHla by 
Frank Ooodnow, and OMm by Bertrand HwamdL 
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signs of dangerous ferment. China is like a dismembered dragon 
clawing and clutching at its own vitals. There seems to be a 
danger that it may be rewelded by nationalism and hatred of 
foreign imperialiKsm into the brazen unity of Mars. A million 
jvnd a half armed men cannot forever be supported by brigandage 
;uui factional strife, especially when there is such a dame fanning 
up as the Chinese resentment against foreign control seems to 
indicate.^* 

Nor is the situation in Central America more promising for 
the permanent applicability of what is obviously a new concep- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, as dangerous because it is more 
economically inevitable, on the lines of our present policy, and 
less blatantly absurd than Olney’s talk of fiats.“ The results of 
oTir economic penetration and political supervision of some of 
our soidhcrn neighbors have not been solely in the interest of 
hanking houses and trading companies, as those who assail 
“dollar diplomacy” assume. A careful analysis of the facts does 
not be(.ray any such political slavery as enthusiastic radicals 
like to cry out upon,‘* although they do show a most dangerous 
cooperation of the bankers and the State Department. 

''I’he facts do show that any interference with other countries 
is Husp(‘ct by those countries and by all the Latin brotherhood 
to tht! soiith of them. And the facts further show that even the 
prosperity of the countries which we have undertaken to super- 
vise does not take the sting out of supervision nor remove a just 
HUSi)icion that our government has created profitable monopolies 
for Amt;rican trade and finance. We can hardly exert our “moral 
mandate” to (iontinue choosing governments for Nicaragua with- 
out making it a i)rotcctorate. 

'The only possible way in which a colonial empire, political or 
economic, may now be held without perpetual violence and re- 

«For n tPtni)(*r«tc (fslimate see Sir Frederick Whyte, Ohina. and the 
Jh'oretffn VouH'.ra; a more Kcneral picture is to be found in Paul Monroe, 
China, /t Salion in livolution. 

" An extreme statement is to be found in Dollar Diplomacy by Scott Near- 
ing and Joseph Freeman. A more balanced and briefer survey is contained 
in International Itelationi by K. L. Buell. See President Coolidge’s speech 
to the United Press of April 16, Neto York Times, April 17, 192T. 

“ See the interesting analyses in Current History, Jan., Feb., and March, 
1027 : also the speecbeH of J. Fred Rippy and D. Y. Thomas before the 
First Annual Conference at Louisiana State University on Foreign Affairs 
and American Diplomacy, Prooeeiings, pp. 11-44, 
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pression, is under the actual practice of a trusteeship fm the 
peoples who make too painful a botch oi (he jo 1) of govermuK 
themselves. And trusteeship implies Hccounlabihty to a t Inid 
party— an outside tribunal Otherwise tlu' ihsgrun 1('<1 lubhee- 
tiial classes of such countries, for whom govi'rnment has been a 
class monopoly, are all turned into rcvolutiouanes And tlie moie. 
hitellectuals the government over Uiem makes by ['ncouragmg 
education, the more revolutionists it has on its bam s. i mss 
the revolutionary agitation of roost of the educated elasscs in 
India led bv many “failed B.A.’s" and our own similar experi- 
ence in the Philippines; witness the student backbone of Boutli- 
ern China’s demands on the foreign communities to give up ('xtru- 

territoriality and customs control. 

Obviously not entirely. But the (lilhculties might be amelio- 
rated if the great colonimng powers are willmg to pay 
sary price. No change can be made so long as he p im iph. c f 
exploiting colonies as economic monoi>olu-s guides eolomal ad- 
ministration. That principle demamls a Roman peac-e; and no 
amount of moralizing, or even of pretty names, enii disguise the 
necessity from the natives themselves. It is not (he tlu'oiy o 
the mandates as applied by General Sarrail m jua Um 

French methods in Morocco that arc needed for solution, for 
they are simply thinly disguised colonial exploitation. 

In order to introduce an acceptable basis for a commumty ol 
purpose between the colony and the colonial ruku's, thiur rela- 
tions must be co-organized. Here the purely deser.ptive aspec 
of iuridical theory is ubcIchh for normative remedy, im ess it 
supplies the conceptual key to fact ma-.essary for a praetK'nble 
remedy. It makes small dilTerenee that the mandates are under 
the joint sovereignty of the mandatory pow(-r ami the eomieil o 
the League of Nations, as they are in legal theory,'" unless that 
theory succeed in introducing a truly fuiictional suhordniution 
'“For a legaliatic view of the mandates <iueHtio« see ex-Hccretary I,unHluK>i 
Austi ian mouoKtai.h on i^overewntu «>»! the quesUon wleeh 1>;\ 
wf /Ceo Wer 70 tiatio«e, pp. 151-153. The leifal aspeets of the Uh- I. he 
miindatOM are in the usual confusion of disimled tiUes under inteinatiotiai 
law. Docs title still vest in the Allied and Associuted w treaty 

a share under the latter category and ^’'1'’ i.''',, “V l e OrigU 

On the orkin of the mandnteH woo Pituuui B* lottRi* in wngm 

of the M^dates ” Aw. Vol. Soi. Rea., Nov. 1022. For an liitewHting coie 
trary ^ew see David H. Miller, “The Origin of the MandateB Hystem, 

Affatff, ♦fan. 1928* 
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of the mandatory power to the League’s Council and its Perma- 
nent, Mandat, es C^oiumission. Otherwise, the interest of the man- 
datory UH an cxploit(;r cannot be curbed into limits that permit 
a nial Krowt.li of purposive community between the mandated 
area and t,lu! mandat, ory. The League exists already in a formal 
way t,o e.n'uUi that, possibility. But Mr. Lansing, as a jurist, 
was not so e.ompletely mistaken as some pluralists thought him 
in inHist,inf>; on the lack of clarity in the concept of the mandates 
from the i)oitit of view of locating sovereignty. There is a prac- 
tical significance to unifying legal reference in one body. South 
Africa has, to all intents, defied the League to intervene in such 
obvious abuse's as her ruthless suppression of the Bondelzwart 
“Rebellion” in former German South West Africa, a Class C 
mamlaie.'" France has gone on her way almost as unchecked 
in Hyriu (a Class A mandate) as she has in Morocco, although 
she, madt! tlu; pious and somewhat unjust gesture to world opin- 
ion of tiffering up General Sarrail’s official head upon a platter." 
And in the Urbiz Springs Case, brought up in the Palestinian 
maTulate by the. native Arabs, the British Empire has obviously 
dttcided t.hat finality in determining the obligation of the terms 
of the tnandate rests with His Majesty’s Judicial Committee of 
the Privy (Council, and not with the League’s Commission or 
Council. *" Furthermore, in the administration of Irak, Great 
.Britain by her own authority transformed the status of the 
mandated territory from a Class A mandate to a state leagued 
with England by l,reaty — in short a protected state; though the 
Mo.s>d award of the World Court has given a sort of League 
sanction to the arrangement. 

''riieH(' facts indicate, that the workings of the mandate system, 

“ tlx* Ui'itortfi of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
Couix'il, OffiHul Journal of the Leayue of Nation). 

h’or a general view of the mandates question among others, see W. B. 
Uaupard’s International Jtelation) Been from Geneva (1925) and his article, 
“'rhe PreHcnt Status of the Mandates,” Journal of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1925. A more popular treatment is John H. Harris’ 
Blave.ry or "Barred Trust?” (London, 1920). 

” See T. I*. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, pp. 481-492. 

"■ For an analysis see Quincy Wright, American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, Oel.. 1920. and "The Palestine Problem,” Pol. Bd. Qu., Sept, 
192(1» 

“ Hee Q. Wright, '"nie Government of Irak,” Am. Pol. Sci. Bemew, 
November, 192($. and Omd. 23T0, Great Britain Treaty Senes, No. 17 
(1926). 
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hh of nil tlui rest of the Leaguo’a uetiuil nuichinory, luivo rc- 
milted HO far only in moral preHSure ihronfd> pubheily, nupnry, 
and roHolntions of condemnation being Imnigld. to laoir hh a tianc- 
lion upon wovcrcign statcB. Where natiouH can be perwunded to 
aece.pt the jurindiotion of the World Court, the. suixdionH are. 
usually ade(iiiato.“® But nations do not, accept, llu^ Court's juris- 
diction on essential issues so far. The United States, fur instance, 
seems greatly to fear any arbitration, ('ven at tlu' Hague Fn- 
bunal of matters affecting control of the. Canal or Mexico’s 
assertion of the right of eminent domain over our citizens’ oil or 
land holdings. The Court will probably win confidence before the 
League docs. As yet international law has^ not bi'en able to 
organize sanctions sufficient to insure international security from 
war or protect “backward peoples" from exploit, ation at the hands 


of the “forwaril”. i i i 

1’hat was to be expected, in the backwash from t,ho t idal wave 

of “international mindedness” that broke in early 1919. Ihe 
League and its World Court can gradually assume lh<- functions 
of a real co-organism, endowed with coercive strength, only as 
they jirovc their neecHsity to a new world order. 'I hey cannot 
achieve control beforo the necessary confidence exists m the 
possibility of a co-organic world society of states, Uiiketl into 
a truly federal state. But they can develop that control by 
degrees. The conception of sovereignty can not be made abHoIute 
in the nation-state. The necessities of world intereourw', the 
cruel uselessness of wars, may bring a modification of it, sooner 
or later. The hope of the early triumph of civilization lies in the 
fact that human nature is purposive; a eo-orgatiit; slate is as- 
sisted in its growth by the consciou.s adaptation of purposive 
cooperation, onco a common en<l becomes clearly visibh', and 
once men have found “a moral equivalent", as William , lames 
called it, for the catharsis of war. The cxisUmce of the United 
States for a century and a half under a constitution that pre- 
serves to each state inviolably its equal representation in the 


the objective studies of Manley 0. IIud«on, ffw i mmnmt {rmri 
of UUrmiioml JuiUm (1925), and Current Intmmtimml tO'4^per&Um 
(Calcutta IMveriity 192T keturea). ' 

For a pro-Court view see F, de Biwtamenie, The WerM i^euri, md for 
an anti-Oourt and pro-rciervation view ace Vol 11 of internnUmm mmrltp, 
the World Court md iU WM Bum Bmute by Franeea Ktdior and Air" 
tonia Hatvany. 
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Senate shows the possibility of international organization in 
which the sovereignty may be assigned by a constitutional agree- 
ment to hi' tlu. limits of the international community of purpose 

1'he mandates system, under the final sovereignty and super- 
vision of a workable League, is the ultimate ideal of colonial 
organizal'ion. Then the question of the ripeness of mandated 
ari'as for acdf-government and independence will no longer be 
one for bitter strife between the natives and their rulers. It will 
b(i (Ict(!rminc(l by a community of states all interested in the 
orderly progression of political development. And this can only 
come about if it is possible to substitute the rule of law for 
imperialistic force in a feudal society of nations. It is necessary 
for progress toward this ideal to be gradual because of the arti- 
lic.ialily of (he present League structure as a real organ of politi- 
cal control. 

That there is no immediate possibility of translating that solu- 
tion into fact does not prevent its being an ideal toward which a 
Co-organic society must turn. The United States cannot much 
longtir, without, etulangering its whole international future, de- 
pend upon its isolated supremacy and superior economic develop- 
ment,. Our dismal ami totally unnecessary intervention in the 
'I'acna-Arica dispuUi shows what way the excesses of the “New 
Monroe 1 ioetrine" lead.*' Much of South America, powers not 
yet suiru’itmtly reckoned with by the diplomats who think only in 
terms of battleships, might conceivably be turned against us with 
l'lurop<!, alrea<ly our suspicious and envious debtor, and with Asia, 
an e«iually un friendly area of immigration controversy, and com- 
m<;r(dal rivalry. Some of our statesmen, in thanking God publicly 
that we are not as other men, match a testy suspicion of the 
good faiili of all other countries with the most naive assertions 
of o»ir own spotless motives. Psychology counts in politics. 

A mandatory sui>crvi8ion under the League of the Philippines 
and Porto Rico, and perhaps Haiti and San Domingo and the 
aHHumplion of our proper status in the League along with the 
rest of the world, would have changed our relations to Haiti, and 
San Domingo, as well as to the states of Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, aixl Colombia. Failing that, the Pan-American 

** Hcc H. Olay Kvana, Chile emd lit RelaUem io the United States, and 

IL T, Oolllni, IlutorPf March, 1927. 
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Union could be more genuinely utilised.”” We. luive lit tle of any 
pcrnuuiont value to lose by wilUnguenH to a<'(reiit, the. World 
CourPa jurindiction over Central and South Anu-rica and over 
our relatioiiH with them. Our in(('re8(..H of a legitimate natun^ are 
protected and wo might have had League Kuiudiou for any juat 
intervention. But if we fear Etirope wt' tuust. at. I('ast. work in 
harmony with South America. We have twery thing to lose by 
a crabbed ieolation that invites mispicuon as f.o our gtiod faith, 
as well as to our own confidence in the merits of our ease. If 
we reject the World Court we had better look well to our mili- 
tary and naval preparedness for the imperialistic alternative. 

The League, of Nations and its organs, the varied y of political 
structure, found in the British Empire, ought to be for <mr i)ur- 
poHc examples enough of the. div(>rsity of |)olitieaI facts. Pormal 
jurielical theory cannot do more than deseu’ihe these fHct.H. It 
cannot possibly sulmunu! them (even for purpose's eef jurisfiee <h'- 
scriptiem as Prol’csHeH’ Willoughby ntte'mpfs tei elo, uudeT one! 
principle eef iiutluH’ity, the h'gislalive! will of a Stale'-Persem, 
l)ecause the principle's of eiutheerity are' various --ranging eill the 
way frenn constitutional consent to emabjisheel feiree', military 
jind t'c-onemiic. 

Beit juristic theory has never succeeide'd in remaining feirmnlly 
ek'seriptive because it must, for the! sake eif its eiwn pe'ace of mind, 
arrive, at a descriiition of facts in either Ihnn behavioristic te'i'ins. 
Professor Willoughby himself leans heavily upon a the'ory of the 
general will operative "in the law-making hodii's", \‘e‘t it. is 
clear that in Egypt, for instance, tlierc is a perpetual aeljiistme'nt 
of two “wills” involveel, just as there is in the' wiele> vnrie'tie's eif 
imperial control elsewhere!. Anei it is clear that the' “ge-neTiil 
will” as it operates througli law-making heielies is subje'ed. in rigiei 
cemstitutions to limitation by a funelamcntal law that, cei-eirgan- 
izes the state. 

^The Pm-Amerioan Union by L. S, Koiwc. Thee iire'se'iit, jmHKibilUy <»f 
carryins our points or avoielinK eliHcusHiem of them in the i'nii .ttni'riciui 
CoiiKre'HSC'H hiiH just be>cn de!monNtrale*(l by the* skilfiil (iiploimu'y of IIukUch at 
Havana (1i)28). That dooH not obviate! the need of providinis mon* ndi* 
quateily for future need*. For a construeetive! HUKK(!Mli<m si'et it. I* Itucll, 
“The United Ktatee and I^itln America,” PoreiKn Ihdle'y AHHocIieliem In- 
formation Herviee, Vol. XII, No. 4, Jan. 1S>2S. 

" P’undamentitl UonoepU of PuhHo Law. “The Hiteis of Hove'reignty," anei 
“The .TuriHtic Tlieories of Ereibbe" in the Am. Pol. Hoi, litm., Vol XX, Nee. 
S, 1.0120. 
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The term will, aw wo have seen, is not applicable to constitu- 
tional sovereignty. It is formally valid, no doubt, to say that 
all ae.ts of government arc an exercise of sovereignty; this is true 
hut of no prueiieiil value. Jurisprudence has to establish a theory 
as to tlu; tnorul validity and social origin of laws in order to 
explain eonstilulional structure, and the origins of legal sanctions. 
()ther\vis(^ it remains a mere manipulation of terminology, with 
no critical attitudes toward the adequacy of its terminology to 
the cotict'pls it is describing, or of the relations of those concepts 
to political reality. 

For that reason, the co-organic theory which approaches po- 
litical phenomena from the normative explanation of the com- 
munity of purpose actually present in a given society offers, it 
seems to me, a mor(^ fmitful approach to political theory, in both 
its jviristic and its ethical aspects. Relying neither upon 
Bosampu't’s “real gcmoral will”, nor Herr Krabbe’s “feeling for 
right”, nor upon nuguit’s positivistic “social solidarity”, it inter- 
prets poIiti(uil ('omimmily as the resultant of a consensus of 
moral purpos('. varying in the degree of its organic integration 
with the economic and cultural variations in actual societies. It 
admits both pluralism and solidariam (or Fascism) as facts more 
or h'ss eharacterist.ic. of actual states. But it also demands the 
recognition of tln^ fact of constitutionalism where that exists, and 
it holds the constitutional state, responsible through representa- 
tive government, t.o be the normative ideal of political society. 

Be<‘ans(^ it, sees in ])oliiical community a conditioning purpose, 
dependent upon t.h(! intelligent resolution of environmental forces, 
the co-organic theory is flexible enough to account also for the 
growing <iegr(‘e of international community. It sees in the League 
in rrofessor Hudson’s words “a settled method of conference 
bet, ween nations" and a promise of something more. It explains 
the limits of that community by pointing to real problems not 
Huscei)tiblc of purposive international solution because of the 
lack of applicable common cultural values as a basis for repre- 
sentative control. But it sees in the purposive nature of political 
(‘.ommunity in (W(!ry human society, the hope of a peaceful organ- 
ization of inb'.rnational society, winning for itself consent as it 
proves its necessity to a moral world order. States that repre- 
s(‘nl, community of purpose are not mutually exclusive in their 
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aroafi of coninumity. And thin ovcrlappioK may l)o it.H own 
loRal form in the League and the Coinh. T!u> fact, that, corarau- 
nity varies in the source area of its purpose from cultural (in- 
e.huling economic) conditions and in the focus of its purpose, 
according t,o the intensity of the renliruition of a ms-d, p<TmitH a 
gradual ovcirtlow of integrating forc(>K, limit iug the tiualily of 
national sovereignty to varying degrees in fact, until the League 
be adequately supported with sanctions. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SOME CX)NCLUSIONS AS TO POLITICAL IDEALS AND 

i.:ffects on political structure 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

It is of fundamental importance for any theory of the state 
to establish its method: normative, romanticist, or behavioristic; 
idealistic, praRmatic, or positivistic; co-organic, pluralistic or 
organic; constitutional, syndicalist, or Fascist. The everyday 
activity of citizens is shaped, more or less consciously, by then- 
own attitudes toward these alternative views. An age, a culture, 
a nation, takes on much of the color of its dominant philosophy, 
just as the philosophy speaks in the accents of its times. What 
shall bo our t>hilosophy of the state? It will have an important 
bearing on what our state is to be. 

If this examination of pragmatism in politics has demonstrated 
its premise, it will have shown that the pragmatic attitude toward 
I he states offers an easy, popular apology for the attacks on con- 
stitutional and representative government that dominate con- 
t(unporary political phenomena; but it will have shown that prag- 
ntatism is too easy a gospel to be a true one. On the assumption 
that. idea.s, too, are social forces, I have attempted to test prag- 
matism, so far as evidence offers, by its social fruits. Just as 
Marxian <locfrinc, preached as a gospel, with its apocalyptic 
visi<ti! of the crash of capitalism in a general strike, has had suffi- 
(dent grip of reality to shape the whole course of labor tactics all 
oV(‘r tlio, fac(^ of Europe, so a philosophy like pragmatism, with 
it.H romanticist and its instrumentalist sides, has offered many 
[Kiliticnl theorists a handy key to social problems in these times 
of confusion. Like most philosophies that base themselves on 
the inadeqnacics of the preceding period of intellectualism, it 
has be(‘n adopted not simply because it fits the economic disrup- 
tion ami drift.ing institutions of an era of change, but because, 
most of all, it is spiritually congenial to men’s ways of living and 
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ciiHy to “Kct hold of”. It ia congoiiial (o the liiiion hcciuiwt' i(, 
coinforl.ubly nHsurcH ua thnfc the hick of ndigion, ami th(> moral 
(unjilitK'WH of Hcioiico do not matter: ilimr arc no norniK except 
tlioaii of convenienco, and of mirvival. Therefore, in I lie midsi of 
rapid wocial (raimitiona, even when the instil ulional tnechaniHin 
of society ia hopelcHHly inadetiuale, pragmntiHin as a lay phi- 
losophy carries comforting assnrauce (hat whatevc'c happens will 
bo pragmatically right, and that the “scientilic” altitude is to 
take the line of least resistance, or (piickest solution, to go from 
“consequence” to “consequence” with regard only for the imme- 
diate situations. 

In politics that attitude spells an impatienei' with n'presi'uta- 
tivo and constitutional government. It gives the sinmgth that a 
popular philosophy always lends to action already historically 
favored by forces that have largely esc.aped social control the 
forces of monopolistic consolidation in industry, of urhanizntiim, 
of class solidarity, of economic, nationalism, of overpopulation, 
of war. 

If it is possible to correct and master these for(>es by under- 
standing them, then we shall have a true pragmatism capable of 
fruitful application, one that fits the melioristie moralily of 
James' faith to Dewey’s objective scientific williiigness to learn 
from experience. But it will not be an easy gospel that can he 
applied with magic efficacy either by willing to heliex'e, by scien- 
tific description, or by intcllcctualistic. naming. There is virtue 
in names if they arc transformed into ideas-as-tools, and if the 
concepts for which they stand can he shown in jiraetice to lit 
the deep moral needs of human nature. That is the truth of 
pragmatism as a philosophy. The eo-organic theory of the state, 
therefore, must also accept the pragmatic test. As a word alone 
it has no more virtue than abracadabra, or hry, prento! But if 
it can be made a working idea that is ctmHisteut with ilit- pro- 
found urge of human personality toward fellowship in the highest 
possible moral community, then it will work hecmHc it is Iriu'. 
It can be made to serve the dynamic purposi's of Sorol’s “social 
myths” without being afraid of critical examination. 

Has it not, in fact, had the test of practice wherever emistitu- 
tional morality exists as a reality? Does not the survival of the 
constitution of the United States as an organic core of moral 
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purpose ade(iuute to permit the shaping of political practice to 
developing conditions, prove the value of constitutionalism, even 
on the pragmutKi test of social satisfaction and survival alone? 
Who will say that British parliamentarism, with its offshoots over 
the wholes world, 1ms not given pragmatic proof of the value of a 
purfiosive arrangement of organic law, moulded by gradual so- 
cial contrivance to a continuous and peaceful constitutional 
evolution? The same thing might be said of Switzerland and the 
Scandinavian countries, of Republican France and of contem- 
porary Germany. Are these not pragmatic proofs of the value 
of the constitutionalism that is the essence of a co-organic state? 

Social attitude, the outward sign of social morality in any 
community, is of the most fundamental importance to any theory 
of the state. Tlui attitude promoted by holding fast to consti- 
tutional morality under the discipline of the rule of law is too 
valuable to be junked simply because unusual pressure is brought 
to bear in crisi^s. England, for that reason, can bear a burden 
under which other states would sink into anarchy, Bolshevism, 
or Fa-scism. Tlu're arc limits to all endurance. But if reason is 
permitted by the, party system to operate, and the facts of eco- 
nomic iKH'-cHsify arc recognized, constitutionalism offers a basis 
of moral strength that is lacking to shortcuts by the route of 
direct action. 

The co-organic theory of the state, therefore, repudiates plu- 
ralism and Fascism alike as ideals for the state. They can, 
indeed, claim to bo facts; but they are not facts sanctioned by 
anything like the weight of examples, or the pragmatic and 
proved utility over long periods that constitutional government 
can claim. And they can lay no claim to satisfying both the 
ptirposivc and the organic elements of association demanded by 
luiman spirit; for plnralism fails to take into account the need 
of organic law to fulfil shared purpose; and Fascism denies the 
right of the individual as well as the group to a purposive attitude 
of his own toward the organic state. 

Yet each of the two philosophies has its virtues, if corrected by 
the other, 'fhat is precisely the value of constitutional govern- 
ment among a jicorilc politically capable of working its institu- 
tions: it assures the benefits of a strong state, one capable of 
ctumomic suri'ivnl and commonwealth. At the same time, after 
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aHHuring the efcability of a workable iHiblic opinion Uiroiigh its 
party syKtem, by the proi(!ction of fna; erilicisni and of minority 
opposition under majority rule, it ptnatuts the growth of consent 
and commands and Htrcngfbeiw loyalty by justifying itself in 
practice. 

If constitutionalism has these, virtues, and if the idea of the 
co-organic state is a ct)rreet interpretation of constitiutionalism, 
then that concept is practically valuabli^ Plato was not, wrong 
in believing that political authority springs from tlu' citizens’ 
acceptance of a common belief. He was wrong only in thinking 
a myth could be imposed that did not fit tluur lU'eds ami that 
reduced them to unquestioning subjects rather than free' citizens. 
Tlio hold of Marxian doctrine upon the moral imagination of its 
followers is in one way what M. Sorel thinks it is, for it is tlie 
hold of a social “myth”. But it is the myth of a united and 
free world of labor, not the myth simply of the (lencrnl Strike, 
that inspires the real heroism of Labor.' The hold which Musso- 
lini keeps upon Italy springs not only from his control of force, 
but also from the fact that enough of the youtli of Italy believes 
religiously in the myth of a New Roman Empire to make 
Fascism secure so long as their imagiuatious are raptured. Such 
a myth must, he testeil by time to lose its hold, where free criti- 
cism is denied by force. But a great “myth”, oapahle of winning 
and holding consent in crises, must be able to stand free 
criticism. 

That is really the main function of leadership: to create and 
to embody a popular belief, a Platonic mythos, in a c<i-organio 
group. The leaders of a nation are the measure of its ability to 
put its myths into practice, just as tlie myths themHelv<‘s are tlte 
measure of its character and intelligence as a peoi)le. For myths 
imply not untruths, hut simidy belief. The, mythm of eonstitu- 
tionalism is a true myth, worthy of belief and {)rovcd so. Lender.“ 
arise if there is nobility of imagination, and courage in aetion 
enough in a racial stock under the stimulus of the times to call 
them forth. Every leader to be effective, must embody the vir- 

* See the Master of Balliol's beautifully just study of Karl Marw'* Oapilal 
(World Primers Series). See also If. ,1. Uiski, Kart Mar*, and Werner 
Sombart, Kozialumun tt«dl die Kadale Heiattffuni) and Per Morirrna KapHat- 
iimut (especially Vol. I and Vol, III), For a xeneral bihlloKritjihy there is 
Professor II. K. Barnes’ useful Koatalapy and PoUtimt Thrary. 
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tucs of HO co-organic community. Washington, Lincoln, Wilson 
all Kpokc the words of their followers and their times.’ If the 
c<)minuni('y he itilus(,.d with a high purpose and a conscious real~ 
ization of that purpose by its members, that community, be it 
c.ollcgo, church, army, nation, fraternity, labor union, or’ inter- 
national aHHocialion for propagandist purposes, will ’make its 
weight felt out of proportion to mere numbers. ’ It will survive 
to the (k'grce that its organic roots as a group are thrust deep into 
the cultural soil left it by the past. It will flourish as its present 
purpose is nourished by these roots and is made more vigorous 
through adequate leadership and the conscious realization of the 
potency of its ideal. Constitutionalism is a “myth” (in the 
sense of a social belief which stirs men to moral action) that has 
jiroved its claims to being true and worthy of continued ac- 
ceptance. 

Every social gospel impels its believers to realize diml y or 
c.k'arly (his secret, of it, a power, for every social belief must meet 
(.his tc^st. A nadizat.ion of this strength underlies the faith that 
constitulhmalism, (!ven under the strain of war and misery, will 
jiot yi<dd to syndicalism or to Fascism, because we have seen it 
t,(‘Hted before. Us spiritiual values are superior. In the long run 
it will survive or riH(^ again, even where it goes under temporarily 
he.neath th(( organic pressure of blind forces not adequately 
understood and controlled. 

That greatest of mod(>rn “myths”: “Peace on earth; good will 
t.oward men" may one day itself bear fruit through an extension 
of (he notion of constitutionalism to the relations between 
nations. 



APPENDIX A 

M. DlTOmT’S REVISION OP HIS JURISTIC POSITION* 

TmiU: de droit c.oiuditutionnel, 2eme ed., tome III, La theorie generale 
de I’ctat (mite et fin). By LioN Duquit. Paris, E. de Boccard 
I!)23.— S(X) pp. 

The appearance of another volume in M. Duguit’s Traite (2eme 
edition) expands the aeries now from the projected three volumes to 
live, the last, of which will deal with those problems of public law 
and the (h'seript.ive treatment of French political organization originally 
proiiosed for the third (and final) volume. Actually the third volume 
is an t'xpansion of Vuhinw^ 'fwo, in which M. Duguit found it difficult 
(o (Hinipr!'.sH th(' entire tlnairy of the state, as he had planned. His 
method from the iM'ginninp: of his fruitful authorship has been to 
(*lal>ornt(( itv the minutest detail and with endless reiteration his own 
approach to a iiositivistie. philosophy of law: the three volumes of the 
Hceond edition which have so far appeared have added a wealth of 
intt'restinfc material, drawn chielly from the decisions of the Conseil 
d’lUtat, to tlu' main the.soH supported in the original edition of two 
volnmt'H ( tStU ) . 'I'hey have ('xpanded the polemic in which M. Duguit 
has engagetl against tho (lerman theorists and their ^‘Machtsstaat” ; 
thi'y ha VO also hai to some imi)ortant changes from the earlier posi- 
tions, although to none which M. Duguit regards as in any way 
crucial. He rtunains steadfast in his contention that organic social 
Holularlty, ami not the expression of a general will, is the necessary 
source of law; that the guaranteeing and assuring of the public 
services is ii ntore us(dul conception for jurisprudence than the idea 
of the sovt«.r<ngn state; and finally that law must be stripped of all 
metajihysics, and nsluced to a scientific basis, in which group obliga- 
tions rephuH'. individual rights and the rule of law is based upon a 
proper sociology. 

'rhcH(^ conc<(ptions have come to have more than academic interest 
since M. Duguit first wrote, in 1901, USted, le droit objectif et la 
loi podtive. lie himself points, by way of example, to the juris- 
prmhmcc^ of the Conml d'Pdat, to the Great War, and to the develop- 
ments of syndicfilism in the direction of forming the b^is for a 
n<“w juridical order, in which men shall be treated in their assooia- 
tional capacificH, not ns the individual bearers of legal rights, but 
* From PoUUcal Wciwee Quarterln, Vol. XXXIX, No. 4 (corrected). 
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m fnn(‘,tioninK itiombm of groopH, l<‘gally obtigatc'd In prm^vo ''mmial 
Holidarity”. Iln might point to thc^ dociHinoH of the Ilnitcnl StaioK 
Supmnn Onirt, o. g* thone nwntly handod down on ihv validity of 
tho KHoh-CUumuina Act of 1920, to ahow how iinporlatd a plan^ the 
])ublic HorviccH, and tho conception tlint first duty of gov(‘rnincTit 
is to aHs\ir(‘. their proper fmud-ioning, have vooh' fo orenpy in American 
legal (loetriues. Or he might have illuHtrnted by a wcailth of exampb's 
other than the familiar one of the failun* of tln^ Fremdi gmieral 
strike of the railway workers in May, 1929^ how the face of goviTu- 
inent is set against syndicalistic attempts to intcTinipf. thosi^ smwita^s. 
At a time when ^'government liy injunction’^ is fiaapHmtly lu-ard from 
in America, when even the Liberals in England have come to ihanand 
government intervention to prevent stoppages on tin* Lomlon tubes 
etc., and when Canada is foreed to heroic imausunxs to |)revent postal 
employees from disrupting the mail nervine by strike, conn^pt 
of the security of th(? public m^rvices has become fundamental to 
government. Fascism and the movtanents akin to tt make their bid 
for the solid support of the lunirgeoisa^ on tin* ground that tht\v arc 
the saviors of the conntry from industrial as well as social disintegra- 
tion, And they have been no more tmblushing in their use of force 
to inHi)ire fear in their jaditical opjionenis than M. nuguii would 
have wished. IndcHsi, M. l)uguit has given tlie same clear cut formula- 
tion to th(» movement of reaction that M. Horcl, in his lUttexmm mtr la 
tddmeef gave to the movement of syndicalist rm'olt. 

The third volume takes up in successivi^ idiaiitcrs tla^ continuation 
of the th(‘ory of the state ns it is concerned with nifmtH pahlirn'’, 
patrinume de rMaV\^ and H h Drtni*\ Eublic icr* 

vantH, according to M. Duguit, can be ihvided into functamaries 
(all olH(u^-hold(irs as well as civil H(Tvants) and <anploycf%s of the 
state; the former participato in the functioning of tlw^ public ser- 
vices in which the state is engngtai in piTinanent mul normal 
manner^', whereas the latter participate otdy ''t<'mporarily and acci- 
dentally^', He thus attempts to extend to the law relating to tla^ 
orgaxuc rules of government services and to state* re.Mponaibilify bir 
the acts of its agents tho same separation by fuwMmi which lias btsai 
so ade(|uately discuHsed by Mr. It, K, Clooeli in a rcTcnt artich* in 
the Political Science Qmrterly m it relate to the triiditiomd ^'separation 
of powers’',^ 

French administrative law has come, on tlie wlmle, to vt^ry satis- 
factory solutions of the problems of state responsibility in the actual 
decisions of the Comeil d'Mat, m even Dicey was forced to note in 
the last edition of hie Law of the P^ovutitution. Bui the actual amia 
cited by M. Duguit do not depend on such a system of dndt objmiif^ 

K, Gooch, ^‘Modtriji French TlewM of the l^cnatatloa of Powers,” I 
and n, PcUHcal QmrUrlm December, 1923, VoL XXKVIIL No, 4, 

and March, 1924, ?oL XXmK, No. h. 
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upon tli(! nodcHHity of guaranteeing the public services as he 
Inyn down. 'Phc juriHprTidenoe of the Conseil is much richer and 
1,-88 acndcniic. If it lays emphasis on juridical obligations instead 
of Hubjoctivc rights, it none tho less retains the conception of legal 
riglda ns the neccwary reciprocal to that of legal duties. In the 
main it. follows l.lio lines which M. J^ze has plotted much more 
closely than (hose (o which tho arguments of M. Duguit would limit 
it. And (he division of acts of power into M. Berthelemy's “actes 
de. av-Mion" and ‘‘actcK d'autorit6’’ is by no means so foreign to it 
as M. Dnguit would wish. 

Aa in all modem law, the trend of French administrative law 
flows away from the older individualistic constructions toward concep- 
tions of tho public interest. But public interest is not to be in- 
ti'rpreted, as M. Duguit would read it, in terms of group functions 
alone, 'riuwo is still basic to all legal systems the conception of the 
general h'gal rights of citizenship, paramount to all other public in- 
terests. Horne of M. Duguit’s efforts to reduce this general category 
to t.h(' spt'cilic relations of membership in professional groups are 
fairly Procrustean. Obviously civil servants stand in a peculiar rela- 
tion to (in' stati'—'M. Dnguit likens them to soldiers. But even in 
bun'iiucrat ic France they are still permitted some liberty of associa- 
tion by the statuti's on civil servants as revised to June 1, 1920, a 
fact which M. Duguit, has some difficulty in recognizing and incor- 
porating in his system. {Cf. his correction of the first edition as to the 
unilati'ral charactr'r of arlhesion to public services, pp. 116-117, and pp. 
147-2(12 

lie is forced, too, to fall back on something very like legal sov- 
('ri'ignty to e.’cplaln the impossibility of enforcing responsibility for 
cm-tain acts of the judiciary and other public servants. Of what 
UMts is it. to (itiarrel with the legal conception of VMat-^sonm, if all 
the legal attributes of such a conception be granted to the state 
through its agents? 'rhere may, indeed, be a gam in emphasizing 
tlm faet that w<‘ are dealing with "legal” personality, not moral, 
and that, legal persunality is only another name for a corporate aggre- 
gate of funetions. Hut the gain is lost if we see rulers only as “men 
holding power”. 

'I'lm same motives which have led to a refusal to use the classic 
terms in ih'aling with the separation of powers seem to prompt M. 
Duguit to reject the civil law distinction, current since the introduc- 
tion <»f tlu' fmew into Roman law, between the state acting as the 
final source of legal authority (I’&at-persome) and the state in 
(.hose activities in which it assumes the same r61e as any other busi- 
nesH entity (I’Mat-fmr.). Tho practical consequences he is foreed to 
draw from his own doctrines of the public-service state admit inost 
of tho tlistinct.ions aimed at (albeit imperfectly stated) by the older 
theory. Homo t«t(« of the agents of the state remam subject to no 
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revi(nv by tho court^^, beoatiso thf^y arc what the SupnanH^ (lotirt; of the 
United 8tatw haa conHiHtcntly held to l^c ‘'polifimr’ in tlunr nature. 
Ah the ndminintrativo fimction^ of genan-nnuud, in(UH\as(^ it, k tiaiural 
that greater cmplraiH be laid upon the aeeeuntnhility of govern- 
nuujtal agentH for ultra viren actn, luul that tln^ atate nminu) inereaH- 
ing rcHponnibility for ixcXxml faults of w^rviees, or injuri(‘8 in- 
dicted through ita aein. *^l)uc proe(*HH of law’' ban included thin 
conception to a growing degree ever Hine<* pnuaHHlingH against tht^ 
Urown were admitted into Engliah law through **p<M.iti<»ns of grace”; 
and the Ooxirt of Claime mcetB the Haine riHpur(ati(mt>s in our Ftal- 
oral Government. But the very foundalion of the “Rule of Law” 
in the unquestioned finality of conslittitional acts of governuuait. 
There is no conceivable remedy, e. g., for an unjust (hH^ision of tla^ 
Supreme Court, except before the bar of public opinion or by an 
amendment to the constitution. And for *‘poIiti(\ar’ arts of tlie otlu^r 
l)ran(dK^ of government, political, not legal, r<a’oui>ie nmst be sotight. 
It is not to the jurisprudence of the courts that numt look, 
ultimately, for constitutional morality. 

Indeed, M. DuguiUs conception of the relations of thc^ Slate to 
law is no more novel tlmn the conseciuema'H he dra%vH. d'he idea of 
I, he RechtMaut has been elaborated by civil, ns well as ecnnnum law 
jurists. Its roots lie very deep in political theory, as far btu^k as the 
vaguest gropings f(}r a Law of Nature, Hup<*rior to what aualytieal 
jurisprudence calls positive law. A **rkgle de dnriC bastal tm scaual 
solidarity and the intcrdopeiidence of a difTerentiattal mtah'rn society 
is a more sophisticated formulation of this im miuratr than, e, g,, 
that of Blackstone, But it is an elTort in tln^ same tlirtaUion, ntul 
one that is subject to the sanm limitationH in applieatiom It fits 
mtich better our industrialteed society, but it is etiually itienl; and 
the difficulties of defining just what servita^s ttj bt^ camsuLreti 
^'public/' remain undealt with in any but the most luw^y fasliiom* 

The Trait(% in spite of its background of seholarship in inmik 
t\enlal law, particularly in French and German jtiriHprndmee, is a 
vast polemic, and it suffers consetpuaiitially when it is placetl la^sidc^ 
so balanced a work aa that of JtVai Particularly for Htmltuifs of 
modern French legal theory, though, it reitniiuH a nuummentid ct)n« 
tribution, not to be dispensed with, as mutdi bi^amse- of its lnv%^ 
hauHtiblo mine of mfonnation as because of its thet)r(d4c imi>orfanee. 
Not only the jurisprudanea of France, both of tln^ (totmts and of the 
theorists, but the whole array of nineteen th-centtiry C'lerimin theorists 

* **Fublic Services,** according to M. Dugnit, are ftlmply ihoKc wwlfil activi- 
ties which are considered by a given nation at a given time a« »o imnoriant 
for th« maintenance and development of Hoeial interdepi-ndenci^ tljtU tlewe is 
a positive obligation on the rnlera to assure their functioidng (Tome If, I H, 
and Tome III, p. 7). The exact determination of detaila is left to con* 
0cimm yuridiqm**, Of. hk artide, **The Concept of the Pubtie HervifCi/* 
Yale Law Journal (MMfiht W*M)* 
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ar(^ paasc'd in r(‘vi((w. With the latter, indeed, M. Duguit’s method 
is suininary: lui tn-ats them m much the same fashion in which the 
tiiic-n, in Ahc.t; -ai Wonderland, dispensed justice to her guests at 

'I'o thnw* who arc looking for the “New State”, the “New Society” 
jiiul a uaw lu'avc'ti and earth— not too altogether different in matters 
of fact, from Iht? okl— M. Duguit’s "system” may appear to salve the 
wreck of Hu* past. 'I'o those who are skeptical of intellectualistic 
mainstnietion of civilizations, in gross and in detail— even though these 
lie guaranteed strictly non-mctaphysical— “droit objectif’ will no doubt 
mm another monument to the French genius for ideas, both in 
seizing the Zeitamt and in giving it new names. 

It remains to bo added that he has possibly restricted his consid- 
eration to probh'ma of French law to a degree that renders the work 
l(\sH broadly usc'ful to American scholars than it might otherwise have 
b(‘(‘n. Ilis ac(iuaintance with English and American law seems limited 
to the broad outlines offered by Dicey and Bryce, although his 
visits and lectun'S in this country render that an obviously false 
hypotlu'sis. (amitutions of space have no doubt prevented more 
freiiuent. us(' of e.\iunpl(‘s njit. to his hand in both systems of law. 
lie docs draw lessons in favor of a Supreme Court (pp. 669-681), 
and makes freciuent. r('fercnce in passing to the principle of federal- 
ism, which he dislinguislK's from decentralization by calling federal- 
ism “a voluntary abandonment on the part of the rulers who mo- 
nopolizf' power at. a given moment of a part of the prerogatives of 
gov<'rnmeni, and in that, way the constitution on the same terri- 
tory of a new group of nilers” (p. 68). A single sentence could not 
lad ter illustrntt' the limitations of M. Duguit’s “realism”. 

lie has hatl tlx* misfortune common to all who suffer from t^o- 
grai>hical monstrosities begot from foreign words— the poor devil of 
a print(*r whom we always blame! On the pages 679-680 there are no 
fewer than ten ttiinor errors of spelling or date in the bibliography 
offered on the American doctrine of judicial supremacy. 
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Intemnti(mal Ecommit. Pamtion.^ By CJoNH^rANTiNK FI. Mo«» 

Gtjim (New York: Maemillim. 1920, Fp, xviii, 588.) 

The ptirpose of t.hiH UHcful nd<lition to the piihlirftti(n)H of the Insti- 
tute of Economics is, according to the author, d('ternutie wlmt 
factors affect th(‘ forei^rtutleht -paying cnpiuv 

ity of the Italian peopUY, It offers a cartdul Hurvi»y of the basic 
and abiding factors which limit the vv<nilth*pnuhicing power of Italy-- 
physical g(H)graphy, lack of coal anti iron, anti ptuuhation pnwttrc* on 
the mibsistcnce l<‘veL Ah an ect)ia)nuHt, and tuU as a political scitmtmt, 
Mr. McGuire atlopts what might ht» ternu^tl an nttituth* of benevolent 
luvtitrality toward Fascism, and proetaaL to eKammt^ the eeontamc 
aspects of the present mtuation hy slmwing their rotUs ui the past, 
as nearly as possible withtmt taking into ataanmt pohtical factors. 
Doubtless that was the only h'gitimate altitude iu such a study, muter- 
taken muh^r sueh auspices; Init tlu* results show the impossibility of 
attaining the purpose proposeil without taking mto aecount the stabib 
ity of the rfigime and the trustworthinesH of evtai economu^ mformation 
whcTO all information is controlled niul where no Iiostile analysis <if 
official data or conclusions is possible. 

The economic analysis of known permanent factors, tiowever, is 
sound and well done. The pieture is clearly premaited of a nation 
having to import around ten million tons of eofd and aromui two tliirds 
of a million tons of petroleum, thus increasing tlu* cost of these fuels 
by about fifty per cent over their cost to competing industrml nations. 
Add to this the necessity of importing in round figures n million tons 
of scrap iron and steel, and one wonders where tluTe m to found 
any basis for the development of the heavy induHtrit^s artiheinllv stimu- 
lated by the war and nursed along since by high protective duties and 
government subsidies to ship-building. It is triu^ that t!uuH‘ haa bt‘en a 
steady development of hydro-electric power on tlie program already 
under way when .Fascism seiased powc‘r. About two million kilowatts 
were available in 1925, with another ciuarUw of a million in prospeiU in 
the next three years. But this development hiui to hctvc an equipment 
with a gross capacity of nearly eight billion kilowatt houra pfH‘ annum 

’♦‘From AmeHmn ffmmmk Bmkn\ Vol XVII, No, 4 Cl be., 1927 b 
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into which wx hillicn lire had been poured.' As Mr. McGuire shows 
then' :ir(> very ddmiU^ hmitations to the possibility of hydro-electric 
dcvcloiimcnt, dH^tated by the exhaustion of economically exploitable 
sdurccK, 'rh(^ only itrospects for fuel relief lie in the distillation at 
low toinpcratiirc of the c.oiiaiderablo lignite deposits by means of the 
new (iernuin proeesK now R-portwl to be commercially feasible. 

AKric.ul I ori^ uppeans to be hopelessly incapable of supplying the 
l,ir.sent popiilnt.ioii, to .say nothing of Mussolini’s projected sixty 
millions whom he would hold in the hive by shutting off emigration and 
by ('neouraging ('ven mon>. rapid breeding. The total area of tillable 
land can b(> iiuTiaiHi'd by little more than four per cent beyond the 1923 
figures of 4ti.<.l per e<'nt. of the total area of ah lands. That has meant, 
and failing ,an agronomic revolution of technique will mean, the im- 
portation of iit least thirty per cent of the total amount of cereals 
conatuned. 

h’nun these figures it readily appears that Mr. McGuire’s scepticism 
as to any prolongcHl improvement in the 1925 adverse trade balance of 
about, eight billion paper lire (one and one half billion gold lire) is 
thoroughly justified. One is only tempted to question his optimistic 
estimati* that '"fhe expenditure of tourists must have amounted to 
fully 7tKt millioiiH gold" (p. -tfO in estimating the invisible service items 
of Italy's tradt' balnnee, ICven allowing the maximum figure of 1,600 
millions gold for Ituly’.H income, Mr, McGuire shows that interest 
eharges would make a. yearly delieit of about 300 million gold lire 
wliicli would have to 1 h' borrowf'd. In short, Italy continues to be, as 
she has ham for at. Ii'U.hI, fifty yeivrs, increasingly dependent upon inter- 
nnt tonal eeoiiomtc developments. Her own inadequate supply of liquid 
or working capital makes her industry more than usually subject to 
its preenrionM strategic position. 

Ibiseism can claim to have managed its budgetary and currency 
problems well, aeeording to this analysis which accepts Fascist figures 
t'fi Woe. Mr. Medture, in eominon with most foreign critics, hardly 
d()<v justice to the heroic n'tirement of war charges and the internal 
loans by tiie goviTumenis preceding Fascism, It was generally thought 
by Italian economists that the program of the parliamentary govern- 
inents would hnv(‘ produc'd a halanoed budget by 1924 or by 1925. 
Asiile from tho disappt'iiraneo of strikes, a phenomenon by no means 
limited to Fascist Italy in the years of increasing sanity, 1923-1925, 
Fascism ofTeretl little elningc in the general current of economic life 
e,xeept. in the direction of an increasing paternalism that attempted a 
perhaps too ra[iid industrialization and that has not stopped short 
at iixing t'itlu'r wages or prices; and in the direction of a resolute effort 
at defl.aliou thtd has shunned the perils of debauched currency only at 
the liriee of a very eonsidt'rablo increase in bankruptcies and indu^nal 
Hf agnation, which Mr. McGuire thought possible when he wrote. Even 

> Op, ej<., p. 142, 
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in 1920, witinui the period ioduded in thin *Murvny, n rt‘tnarkahh^. drop 
in I ho vahu^ of miornnl puhlio Hoonrii ii’H and pnvatt* aharo;; had or 
(Mirnal (la^foro Iho rino in the lire) that wan roltnant to tlu' ntato of 
Kalinii tinanrt\ No annlynw \H horo> (dlVnai. 

1'h(‘ HiUmticnt in Italy in dovohJpintc and ahifting ao rapidly tliat not 
ovon a Hoin(‘whai miap mirvey of otndoinpararv <’on<ijti(jna oonld hopo 
to fix th(' onrrontH. Hinoo Mr, MoChuro wroto, thr att(‘inpt at a 
pcradtml rovalorivjutkm, then the fixed Htnhiliwition of t!io lira has ohangod 
tiio aapoot of the indtiHtrhd mtnatkm, at Umai HUjHniioodly. Ur sliowa 
that a dK'ck on foreign borrowing, a inodf^ration of tnritT protoctioti atui 
unnumity from war nro bmdamental requiaitoH uiuhn*' any ooniUtionH— 
none of them particularly w^ell by Mtianolitu, 

It is unfortunate that the invcHtigntor of Italian tH'onomic and 
financial conditions is forcinl to rely so largely npon an exposition of 
data as suspect as that of the Italian I)cl)t Fttnding (kmnnisKion, even 
thotigh Mr. Moulton, editor of the series, probwea to speak for the 
Institute of Economics in declaring that na reason has ta^en found 
for Huspeeling that the lignnti of the Bnlmn < Government tm spite of 
their ((Uantitntivo ituuiequney) are less luamraie than those of other 
European countries. Ida* appendices, whirii occupy about half the 
volume, are often hardly mon^ thiui noff*s from winch the tc*%f has been 
previously nlistracted for th<* main work, although their daboration is 
occasionally ns(dnl atul even necessary to support previous methods 
and eonduHions, In the final appiaulix is printed, without enticid com'* 
rnentnry, a mianorandum of the vvt^lbknown Itnhan economist, Professor 
(Gorrado (Giiii, which was presented in connection with the la^gotiafionH 
for the funding of Italy's foreign public debt laith to the United 
States and to England, 
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